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DHE APPEAL LO VbHE GREAT SPIRIT 
Dallin 


ee 


N front of the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston stands a bronze statue of an 
American Indian on horseback. Without 

saddle or spur he strides the beast, apparently 

oblivious of his surroundings. His frame is wiry, 
but spare and tense. He spreads his naked arms 
outward with palms upward 1 in a gesture of prayer, 
and his face and chest strain beseechingly, but 
mutely, towards a brazen, silent sky. There is 

mighty prayer there for some hidden need. It i 18 

no necessity ra) food or drink or climate that tor~ 

tures the heart and wrings the breast of that dusky 
aborigine, for beneath him his well-nourished, sleek 
pony muses contentedly, revealing no conscious~ 

ness of want. * 

Dallin has succeeded in moulding the effects of 
this emotion from bronze. The heart hunger, the 
deep appeal for something far beyond the earthly 
needs can be read easily from that silent figure. 
The cardiac region seems almost bursting with the 
emotion. The centers of the forearms, the palms 
and the cheeks all convey the one idea, that of 
supplication. The attitude of beseeching to a power 
above uplifts the whole body and he seems to rest 
lightly on the pony. 


If stubborn material as bronze or marble can 
be made seemingly plastic to show the conception 
of the mind how much more of the soul hunger 
can be reflected by a trained human body, kindled 
by pulsing life! 


*Prom ‘‘The Heart of Faith” by Willard Scott. 
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The Emerson College Magazine. 


Vor. XXIII. NOVEMBER, 1914. No. 1 


PRESIDENT SOUTHWICHK’S OPENING DAY 
ADDRESS. 


“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels 


and have not love I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” 
FELLOW STUDENTS AND CO-WORKERS: 

This is our first chance to get together for a general welcome. 
And as you are likely to remember what you see and hear upon 
the first day, because it is the first, I think it well for us to 
consider our attitude toward our work, for success in any 
undertaking is determined by our attitude toward it. 

The other day a musical critic was expressing his disap- 
pointment in a pianist, now in middle life, whom he had known 
from youth. He had temperament, the critic said, a fine 
physique, good mentality and abundant ambition, and had 
spent thousands upon his musical education. He plays a 
little now, but gets his living in other ways. “Some years 
ago,” he said, “I thought he would ‘arrive,’ but he never did. 
What does he lack?” And after a moment’s thought the 
critic answered his own question: “He lacks love; that is the 
trouble with him; and without that nobody arrives.” 

The critic was right. Love alone can light the candle of 
art. The self-centered often are talented, but loveless art is 
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impotent. Love alone is creative. Only great lovers are great 
artists. The primal condition of the work you and [ are 
engaged in is our capacity for love. Life and Love and Good 
Work are interdependent. Out of Life art proceeds. Until 
one loves Life he is an unlit candle. 

I read recently a story by Richard Washburn Child about a 
young woman whom her neighbors in the middle Western 
town where she lived considered a perfect young woman. She 
was in her early thirties. She was beautiful and kindly and 
cultured. Left an orphan, the daughter of a distinguished 
jurist, she revered her father’s memory and she dusted his 
books. The appearance of her house was unimpeachable. She 
was devout. She contributed to the conventional charities. She 
entertained at times, and she spent some weeks each year in 
a great city where she had the entree to a refined circle, and 
was a welcome guest and a brilliant conversationalist at 
dinner parties. Every two years the savings from her income 
enabled her to visit Europe for further self-improvement. 
High standards or super-refinement, perhaps, had kept her 
unmarried. She was never known to do anything wreng. 
She was said to be a perfect young woman. 

One night she arrived in Chicago. It was late. As she 
drove along she saw through her cab window a young girl 
strike at a man who had insulted her, and, as the man turned 
upon her, the girl sought refuge in the cab. Womanly inter- 
est was stirred in the Perfect One. She wanted to protect 
the girl, to befriend her, and finally offered to take her into 
her own home. The girl was not morally bad, but was bat- 
thing alone with a world that had misjudged and ill-treated 
her, and she was defiant of it. She was a cabaret dancer, 
desperately poor, horribly sophisticated, asking no favors, 
suspicious of philantropists, in love with life and determined 
to fight her own way. In the end she was persuaded to accept 
the offer of the Perfect One. It would be an adventure and 
it might be worth while. So she was taken home by the 
Perfect One who thought she had saved a human soul. And 
the intimate friends in the dozen exclusive families who were 
confided in looked upon the girl as an interesting, but doubt- 
ful experiment, and, naturally, no intimacies existed between 
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them and the young thing snatched from the edge of a great 
city’s crater. 

The weeks went on, and while the young girl was affec- 
tionate she seemed ill at ease and showed no gratitude to her 
who was conscientiously molding her speech and her manners. 
At last she asked for work. ‘We clean an awful lot, but 
everything keeps getting dirty, and there’s nothing in it. I 
want a real job.” But she was given no work, for there 
was none. 

Late one night the girl was caught with hat and wrap and 
making for the station. ‘Yes, I’m going for good,” she said 
defiantly, when reproached with wanting to go back to her old 
world with all its dirt and vulgarity and evil. “I don’t want 
to be bad. Id rather be good. But I’ve got to get away from 
here. You ain’t never seen life nor rubbed up against it, nor 
shed a little blood and sweat over it. You haven’t been in 
the game at all. I thought once you was so much better than 
me I wasn’t fit to kiss the edge of your skirt. You ain’t. You 
always don’t do this, and don’t do that. Well, I guess God wants 
us to do somethin’. I’d die if I didn’t. I want to do some- 
thin’ or make somethin’. I want to be good, but I wouldn’t 
be good like you are for a million dollars. You and the 
women like you—and there’s a lot of ’em—have got to meet 
God sometime, and he’ll say, ‘What have you done?’ ‘I ain’t 
done nothin’, you’ll say, ‘but I’ve been good.’ Then God will 
say, ‘Women and everybody is supposed to be in some business 
besides bein’ good, and eatin’ up so many pounds of food. I 
put ’em there to be in some business.’ You might get married 
and leave the world with somethin’ live and healthy and 
human behind, but yer ain’t goin’ to. You might get a job 
and fit into the world’s game, but you won’t. Me dancing in 
the cabarets is better than you sweeping out the dirt yer own 
feet have tracked around. What have yer done? Im goin’ 
to leave here. Lots of you women who think you is good ain’t 
good. You just ain’t bad. Not for mine. Good by!” 

Dazed, as by the coming of a great light, the Perfect One 
begged the girl to wait till morning. And as dawn tinged with 
copper the clouds which banked the horizon, the Perfect One 
timidly opened the door where the girl lay asleep and touched 
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her bare forearm. And as the girl awoke the Perfect One 
fell upon her knees and pressed her face against the younger 
girl’s body. ‘For Pity’s sake, put your arms around me. I’m 
a miserable woman. I’ve wasted my life. Stay and teach me, 


dear. Don’t go away. I need you.” 

And the story ends about there, but we can fill it out. They 
needed each other—the one so rich in beauty, intellect and 
culture, in all the materials for successful living, but undi- 
rected, unawakened, non-significant—the other a waif, so raw, 
but so full of life, so ardent to create, to do; one sleeping, the 
other burningly awake. Respectability is but an unlighted 
taper. Love is the flaming torch that alone can touch it into 
life. 

And art—your art—all art that is true art, is owt of life— 
through life—to life. The first condition is love of life and 
of the beauty of life. You cannot know bird, flower, the heart 
of man, or the serene stars with their gift of peace, until you 
love them. If you really love the nature world, the human 
world, the art world, that love is contagious and is manifest 
in your expression. The function of voice and body is to 
reveal. You may analyze with your head, and you may patter 
pretty phrases of appreciation, and affect unfelt enthusiasm, 
but you will not convince. You will lack reality and will 
not quicken anybody’s heart-beats. Only when you love will 
you understand, for love is a condition of understanding. 
Only when you love will you revere, for love is a condition of 
adoration. Then only will the face become radiant and the 
voice vibrant with communicated influence. To love is to ally 
oneself with the forces of the universe. Those who love deeply 
and long and well are they who accomplish results in the 
world of art. Talent and skill of execution being equal, the 
preacher succeeds according to the love of his truth, the orator 
according to the love of his cause, the reader in the measure 
of the love of his literature. If you cannot love literature 
you cannot make a success in interpreting it. And literature 
is the life-blood of your oratory, for it gives you ideas and 
ideals in phrasing your message and supplies most of your 
illustrative wealth. In recitation it is the message itself—it 
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is what you interpret. Breathe it; drink it; you cannot 
absorb too much of it. 

I want to repeat in substance one thing I said a year ago. 
It is that in preparing a schedule of studies, of all conceivable 
follies the most egregious is the notion that one should omit 
the literary courses in order to put his time into “interpreta- 
tion.” What, in the name of Reason, can he expect to 
interpret? Why look for a market when one has nothing to 
sell? We once had a student who wanted to omit all litera- 
ture on the plea that she “had authors” in high school. She 
spoke of them as she might have announced that she had 
mumps. Doubtless her recovery from both had been equally 
complete. 

Your art proceeds out of life, and literature reveals life at 
the point of highest vision and shows its significance. Art is 
from life—through life. Love of life discovers the laws of 
its interpretation, the processes of its expression; for it is by 
loving it that we understand how life is revealed in character, 
look, gesture, voice. Types, conventions, second-hand imita- 
tions will not suffice, for a study that is intimate because 
loving shows us the truth about life. As we reveal through 
life we must master its symbols, have a technique at once firm 
and flexible, and as dependable as true. This means years of 
patient practice until right habits become automatic. There 
are no short cuts. Fidelity in practice is the measure of your 
love of your art. Right there the lazy student gets his quietus, 
for he will not pay the price of effort. Why? Because he 
does not love his art. He would like to enjoy its rewards but 
will not make the needed investment. Love alone effaces 
drudgery. Washing dishes may be drudgery; washing dishes 
for a tired mother is not drudgery, because we love her. “Five 
finger exercises” may be drudgery, but not to him whose eye 
is fixed lovingly upon the goal to which it is all tending. There 
is no drudgery when we work for an all-desired good. 

Out of Life—through Life—to Life. Art is for humanity— 
“Our echoes roll from soul to soul.” 

If you do not love humanity your art will fall short of any 

large success. 

You would teach, perhaps? No one was eyer a great teacher 
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who was not a great lover. He teacheth well who loveth well, 
for the heart throbs thoughts into the brain. He teacheth 
best who loveth best. The true teacher must be a critic, but 
he knows the critic’s business is to point out virtues rather 
than faults, and to make people hungry for that which they 
need. He teacheth best because through love he understands 
the pupil’s nature and, especially, his possibilities, and makes 
him feel that he can do. Whether instructor, relative or 
associate he is your foe who makes you doubt your own pow- 
ers and feel it is of no use to try. Do not forget that. 

You would be an artist, perhaps? Then, like him who lived 
“in a house by the side of the road,” you must “be a friend 
to man.” There have been artists—Jenny Lind,. Warren, Jef- 
ferson—a long list could be made—whose appearance we 
always welcomed in a peculiarly personal way, and with whom 
we felt a bond of intimacy. Their coming seemed like the 
coming of a friend. They made us frankly glad, and invested 
the public place with the genial, kindly atmosphere of home. 
What was it that gave them that compelling charm and made 
our hearts warm to them as to friends? They dwelt “by the 
side of the road.” Would you, too, meet this quality of re- 
sponse? Well, that is the secret of it. 

Not to be loved is misery—the one sorrow that is intolerable. 
But to be loved we must be lovable. To be lovable we must 
have qualities of body, mind and character. First, we should 
be beautiful. Beauty is a great asset. All living things are 
beautiful according to their own type when most perfectly 
developed. The first sign of health is beauty. Beauty is 
lovable. Its possession is largely a matter of choice. We can 
tell you how to be beautiful, and we shall tell you, and you 
may be if you will.- You young women should go forth from 
Emerson radiant as young goddesses. There are possibilities 
here which have never yet been availed of as they might be, 
and my mind is set that this year these possibilities shall be 
developed as never before. That which the ancients regarded 
as a mark of special divine favor may be yours, and if you 
will work with us it shall be. 

To be beautiful is to be lovable. But to be lovable means 
something besides physical attractiveness, symmetry, exquisite 
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coloring and grace of motion. It means mind, social service, 
moral right direction. Love develops mind for it is the law 
of growth. Love develops character for itself is the apex of 
all the virtues. But we must use the verb to love in the active, 
not in the passive mood. ‘To be loved we must love. A stu- 
dent who has no class spirit, no college spirit, who will not do 
team work, who is not loyal, will not grow. ‘These are truisms 
which everybody accepts. What makes a student do team 
work? Love of his associates and of a common cause. Love is 
a co-operation. What gives him class spirit? Love of his 
class. What gives him college spirit? Love of the Alma 
Mater and her ideals, and determination that her banner shall 
be spotless. Loyalty is one of Love’s noblest expressions. 

What is it that keeps the student unsullied when temptation 
beckons? What holds him when homesick or discouraged, 
and tempted to quit and run to cover? Love of the principles 
of right thinking and living he has been taught at home, and, 
chiefly, the remembrance that there are those who care, those 
who have sent him, perhaps at much sacrifice, to whom his 
welfare and progress are unspeakably dear. He must not 
disappoint them, for he loves them. And so Love gives sinews 
to Duty, even as it gives light to the eye of Truth, and wings 
to the feet of Joy. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart (not in his head) so is he.” 
Love is life; when love dies life loses all value and all meaning. 
Love is vision. Love is growth in understanding and appre- 
ciation. Love is force. Love is purpose. Love transforms: 
that which we love we become like. Love purifies and is 
redemptive. It alone can transmute evil into goodness, can 
displease darkness with brightness, for it lights the torch of 
Hope and shows the way of Truth. 

Love is self-effacing. Today we are awed witnesses of a war 
such as the world has never seen—one of the calamities of all 
time. Its cost in devastation, death and famine staggers the 
imagination. After it desolation, bankruptcy and the never- 
stilled voice of Rachel weeping for her children and refusing 
to be comforted because they are not. And yet beyond the 
wasted field, the blackened city, the new-made grave, the little 
one crying in the darkness for the father who will come no. 
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more, we see on the large panorama of the future a second 
generation born of the weaklings who did not fight because they 
were too feeble or too fearful—these the fathers of a race, 
because the flower of the land, the splendid youths who should 
have been the sires of men were killed or maimed in a carnage 
as senseless as it is horrible. One almost despairs of our 
civilization, and asks is this the end of all our ideality, our 
Christian progress, our sentiment of brotherhood? The out- 
law who sets dynamite upon the track and hurls to destruction 
a score of innocent passengers inflicts but a thumb scratch at 
a Sunday school picnic compared with this universal horror. 
The bandit who blew up a train would receive the law’s utmost 
penalty and would be fortunate to escape the mob’s short 
shrift. What of the responsibility of the bandits who blew 
up European civilization? The miner of Cornwall shoots the 
shopkeeper of Berlin. He had no cause to hate him. The 
Bavarian peasant bayonets the fisherman of Breton. He had 
no quarrel with him. Most of the nations did not want to 
fight at all. And yet tens of thousands go to their graves as 
beds. They took their place in the ranks not because of late. 
Their motive was love. 

Be not deceived! Governments which are the custodians 
of the enlightment of the world may prove recreant to their 
trust; civilization itself may be in jeopardy; but it is not the 
belligerent in men, neither hate not blood-lust that calls the 
common soldier to the colors. It is love, sacrificing, unselfish 
love, love of that 

» * * “the beautiful, the sacred— 

Which in all climes, men that have hearts adore 

By the great title of their Mother Country.” 
Whatever may be the idea of king or kaiser or general staff 
the common soldier fights in a war the meaning of which he 
does not know; and shattered, dying on the field, he smiles 
the smile of ineffable content as he sees borne on to victory 
the little piece of colored cloth which symbolizes an ideal 
greater than himself—his Country. For love of country the 
man dies and the woman lives on in a living harder perhaps 
than death. 

The millions would not fight for hate. No passion less than 
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love could evoke such sacrifice. Nothing less could unite 
Ireland and line up, shoulder to shoulder, Catholic and 
Orangeman under the folds of the Union Jack. Nothing less 
compelling would make the irreconcilable Socialist forget his 
life-struggle against imperialism and remember only that the 
Fatherland is in danger. Nothing less than the fusing flame 
of pure patriotism could melt in an instant the most violent 
and bitter party strife in France. Nothing short of a trans- 
forming, redeeming love could crowd enlistment offices with 
ne’er-do-wells and men who had been turned out of army and 
other employment because of criminal offences, pleading to be 
sent to the front, to be given a chance to make good, or to wipe 
the stain from their lives by the sacrifice of them. Without 
Love, exploited though it may be in the service of Hell, war 
could not be at all. 

Hate and vengeance never purified man, nor made him good, 
nor revealed to him a better way. Love is Life, and Love 
alone spans the gulf called Death; and the world-weary who 
for himself perhaps would gladly sleep and know no more 
the passing pleasure and the lasting pain, yet prays for life 
eternal, for across that gulf are his dead, and the dead are 
loved. 

My co-workers, never forget that your message, if you are 
to have one, your art, if you are to be an artist, will be out of 
Life, through Life, and to Life, and that love alone can give 
understanding of Life and reveal the realities of its expression ; 
that it is the way of growth; is alone creative, is alone redemp- 
tive; that it can make the bitter water sweet, can see the 
human needs. Would you be an orator? Would you be an 
artist? Then cherish forever in its newer and professional and 
intensely personal application, and its absolute finality, the 
word of divine revelation: “Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels and have not love I am become as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 


OPENING DAY GREETINGS. | 
FACULTY AND STUDENTS OF EMERSON COLLEGE: 
In the vividness of an imagination blessed by years of happy 
and sacred memories, I see you sitting again in the hall on 
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opening day, animated, cheerful and radiant with expectation 
and lively faith. 

You are ready to meet the teachers; you are eager to enter 
the programs; you are willing to unlearn the things which 
hinder and learn the things which help; you are ready for 
personal culture; you are anxious to begin work upon your- 
selves. Truth calls and you are not afraid to follow. The 
soul longs and yearns for increased strength and you are 
determined to find the very fountain heads of personal power. 
You are aware of capacities that have never been called to 
test; you have dreams that only God can fully understand. 

Today you are fortunately placed; made receptive by your 
own desires, you are surrounded by teachers who will sound 
the depths of your being and set you upon the highest quests 
of life; you are in a fellowship of love and work, art and life; 
like the mountain tops you will some days be cold with snow, 
obscured by fog, drenched by the rain, but remember you are 
still the mountain peak and your reach is to the heavens and 
you are bound also to be sun-kissed and lofty. 

So live and work and love that the memories of your school- 
mates and teachers shall always possess you in the largeness 
of thought and warmth of heart that is akin to a noble 
personality. 

Carry your hard days with courage; bear your trifling 
troubles with poise; give to the world a face that smiles; give 
to your fellow-students a heart that cares. Banish selfishness 
from your nature as you would brush mud from your garments. 
make it worth while for teachers and students to meet you and 
know you. Love with eyes that see past faults and a soul that 
senses the deep eternal purposes. Keep before you the stand- 
ards that are high and always remember you can be it and do 
it if you will. 

“Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied, 

That ‘maybe it couldn’t’ but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 

So he buckled right in, with the trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 


He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 
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Somebody scoffed: ‘Oh, you’ll never do that, 
At least no one ever has done it.’ 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it; 

With the lift of his chin, and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quibbling; 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 

There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you; 

But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it; 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That ‘cannot be done’ and you'll do it.” 


Yours as ever, 


(lke Harris) ALLEN A, STOCKDALE. 


INTERPRETATIVE RECITALS. 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS HALL. 


October 16 
“Twelfth Night” ; : ; ; : i Shakespeare 
Henry Lawrence Southwick 
October 23 
“Jeanne d’Arc”. : ‘ ; : : : Mackaye 
Jessie Eldridge Southwick 
October 30 


Short Plays and Sketches 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Raymond Pierce 


November 6 


“As You Like It”. ; : ; : ; Shakespeare 
Maude Gatchell Hicks 


November 13 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” . ; Shakespeare 
Walter Bradley Tripp 
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FACULTY NOTES. 


On October first the students enjoyed hearing President 
Henry L. Southwick lecture on “Shakespeare’s Orators and 
Oratory.” The dramatic rendering of illustrative parts from 
Shakespeare’s plays was greatly appreciated. 


The Thursday morning Lecture Course opened September 
25 by Jessie EH. Southwick. Notes from Mrs. Southwick’s lec- 
ture will appear in the next issue of the magazine. 


A unique feature of this year’s Thursday morning lecture 
course was given by Mrs. Ruth Butts Carson, whose subject 
was “Beauty and Simplicity versus Fashion.” 


The phase of physical work has been dealt with in new 
light in two lectures. Dr. Sargent lectured October 15th on 
“The Physical Status of Women in the Present-Day Demand.” 
On October 22d Charles S. Schrader lectured on “Marching,” 
dwelling particularly on the value derived from the exercise. 

October 29th Dr. Leon Vincent lectured on “Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and the Literary Club.” Dr. Vincent treated the life 
of this noted man of letters in his usual whimsical manner. 


Miss Gertrude McQuesten spent the summer abroad. Leay- 
ing New York May 23, the party enjoyed a rare trip on water. 
The introduction to Europe began at Naples with a five-weeks’ 
visit in Italy. In Vienna Miss McQuesten deviated from the 
usual tourists’ excursion by visiting a relative. They ‘vere 
obliged to leave from their itinerary, Antwerp, Brussels and 
Paris, but all else they had planned to do was accomplished. 
Little discomfort was caused by the warring conditions be- 
cause the party reached Amsterdam, neutral ground, just one 
day before war was declared. According as planned, they 
sailed from Liverpool on the Arabic and after meeting the 
usual Grand Bank fogs on the northern course they reached 
Boston September 3. 


Dr. E. Charlton Black has succeeded Prof. Baker as president 
of the Boston division of the American Drama League. He is 
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Orleans, which if ye do not, ye may be reminded on, to your 
much hurt. 
Jhesus Maria—Jehanne la Pucelle.” 
Good Pasquerel, I know not A nor B; 
Where shall I mak my cross? 
PASQUEREL. 
Here, Angelique. 
Jeanne makes her cross on the parchment, which she then 
rolls tight and ties to an arrow. 
JEANNE. 
De Metz, ride to the bridge and shoot this arrow 
Across the Loire into the English lines.— 
Wait, aim it toward the tower of the 'Tournelles 
Into the conning-shaft where Suffolk stands. 
DE METZ. 
And if they make no answer? 
JEANNE. 
We have fought 
Since daybreak. We can fight again till dark; 
And after that to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
DUNOIS—A COMMANDER. 
Your words are brave, Pucelle, and they are holy; 
But holy words are weak against stone walls. 
The English fortress is too strong for us. 
MARSHAL LA HIRE. 
Eight days! Eight days! Dunois, 
Since she set foot in Orleans, and look now! 
The enemy that hemmed you in a web 
Of twenty fortresses now holds but one 
DUNOIS. 
But that one—the Tournelles. 
A PRIEST. 
(In the crowd.) 
Jeanne! Jeanne, the Maid! 
JHANNE. 
Who calls me? 
THE PRIEST. 
Speak to us— 
What of the battle? 
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JEANNE. 
’Tis ours to fight and God’s to prophesy. 
Yet what our Lord hath spoken by His Saints 
To me, I speak to you again: 
You have kept this city for your Lord, 
Which is the King of Heaven, and He hath come 
To recompense you now. Therefore, return 
Within your gates again, and when you hear, 
Thrice blown, upon this horn, God’s warning blast, 
Then ring your bells for France and victory. 
Louis, the horn! So shall you know his sign. 
PIGACHON. 
The Vespers, Angelique. 
JHANNE. 
Soldiers, the Mass! 
And let all you that have confessed yourselves 
This day, kneel down, and let the rest depart 
Until confession. 
HERALD. 
Where 
Is she who calls herself the Maid of God? 
JEANNE. 
Peace! Let the herald speak; 
His privilege is sacred. I am the Maid. 
HERALD. 
Thus fling we back thy poisoned script unread, 
And therewith this defiance: Work thy worst, 
And with the hand of strange paralysis 
Strike numb with fear our noble English host; 
Yet shall we still resist thee with our souls, 
And in the day when Christ shall let thee fall 
Within our power, then shalt thou make amends 
In fire for all thy witchcraft, and in fire 
Shall thy unhallowed spirit return to hell. 
D’ALENCON. 
Take, then, this back with you 
In token who it is whom you profane. 
Lock it within your fortress’ strongest tower, 
And tell your masters that a simple maid 
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Of France shall fetch it home, this night, to Orleans. 


LA HIRE. 
Par mon baton! We’ll answer them in blood. 
DUNOIS. 
Your places, officers! 
JEANNE. 


The psalm! Your psalm! 

Pigachon and the friars raise the chant of the hymn of 
Charlemagne. This is immediately taken up by all the soldiers, 
who, under its influence, pass out in solemn enthusiasm, led by 
D’Alencon and Jeanne, the latter carrying in her hand the 
banneret with the Crucifivion. With the last words of the 
chant, a serene quiet falls upon the knoll, save when, from time 
to time, sounds of the distant battle fill the pauses. Later en- 
ters D’Alencon, supporting Jeanne, and followed by La Hire 
and a group of soldiers. 

D’ALENCON. 
Go back, La Hire; let not this thing be known. 
(Exeunt La Hire and soldiers.) 


JEANNE. 
Where is my standard? Rest me here. 
D’ALENCON. 
The gates 
Are but a little farther. 
JEANNE. 


In God’s name 
I will not leave the field—My standard! 
(She sinks down beside it.) 
D’ALENCON. 
(To Louis.) 
Run! 
Fetch from the town a litter. 
(To Pasquerel.) 
Have you oil? 
Prepare a heated compress for the wound; 
She is stricken and may die. 
JHANNE. 
Go to my men 
And tell them I am well. 
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PIGACHON. 
A lie? 
JEANNE. 
A little, 
A white lie: God will make of it a star 
To shine on Orleans when she is delivered. 
PIGACHON. 
I go. 
JEANNE. 
No, dear my bonny duke, you shall not touch; 
T’ll pluck it out myself. 
D’ALENCON. 
Thou must not, Jeanne; 
The barb hath sunken deep; thou art but a girl. 
JEANNE. 
I am a soldier.—Think you it will bleed? 
Ah, Heaven, if it should bleed! 
D’ALENCON. 
(As Jeanne, turning away, clutches at her side.) 
What dost thou? 
JEANNE. 
See, 
There is the arrow. I will keep my eyes 
A little shut— 
D’ALENCON. 
She is dying, Pasquerel; 
She’s torn the arrow forth with her own hand. 
Help me to bear her to the city gate. 
PASQUEREL. 
She said beside her standard. 
D’ALENCON. 
But, thou sot 
Of superstition, she is dying. Are 
Her wishes dearer to thee than her life? 
PASQUEREL. 
She is from God. 
D’ALENCON, 
O idiotic phrase! 
We soldiers babble it like paraquets, 
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And let a child—this brave and dreamy girl— 
Die in the sacrifice for us—for us! 
Jeanne, thou must live—Jeanne! Though all France shall find 
Perdition, thou must live! 
PASQUEREL. 
Unholy words! 
She lives for France. 
D’ALENCON. 
She lives; it is enough! 
Dost thou not know me, Jeanne? 
JEANNE. 
I know thee well, 
Thou art D’Alencon and my bonny duke. 
(Re-enter Louis and the friar with a litter.) 
D’ALENCON. 
I am your servant, and must bear you now 
Back to the town. 


DISTANT CRIES. 
La Pucelle! Au secours! 
JEANNE. 
You hear! I cannot go. They call for me. 
Fetch me my horse. 
D’ALENCON. 
Madonna, you may die. 
JEANNE. 
I may not die before I have performed 
My Lord’s commandment; they have told me so. 
D’ALENCON,. 
Who told? 
JEANNE. 
My Voices. 
D’ALENCON. 
Jeanne, for love of France 
And truth and thy dear soul, lose not thy life 
For vanities and whisperings of the air. 
JEANNE. 
Know you whereof you speak ? 
D’ALENCON. f 
I speak of nothing, 
For they are naught. 
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JHANNE. 
My holy counsel—naught! 
D’ALENCON. 
Do not believe them, Jeanne. They are delusions. 
Forgive me! I must speak the truth to save 


Thy life. 
JEANNE. 
If this were true, O better death! 
But listen! 
D’ALENCON. 


*Tis but a friar, bearing 
The altar bell. 
A VOICE. 
(Speaks with the bell.) 
Daughter of God, be strong. 
JEANNE. 
(Gazing before her into Pasquerel’s lighted brazier.) 
It is her voice; it is St. Catherine. 
Thou dear St. Catherine, I will be strong! 
PASQUEREL. 
(To D’Alencon.) 
And will you now believe, D’Alencon, 
This is a strength 
Unnatural, a fever from the wound. 
JEANNE. 
Look, D’Alencon, look, they leave the bridge! 
Our men have turned. Alas! They are beaten back. 
D’ALENCON. 
Our men—they come—Jeanne, you will fall. 
Stay !—I will rally them. 
JEANNE. 
(From the knoll, speaking from D’Alencon’s arms, which up- 
hold her, stays the rout.) 
Halt! 
Who hath commanded you this thing? 
DUNOIS. 
Jeanne d’Are, 
The English fortress is impregnable. 
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JEANNE. 
Dunois, heaven’s fortress is impregnable 
By souls of gentlemen who turn their backs. 
DUNOIS, 
You fell; we saw you were wounded, Maid. 
JEANNE. 
And ye beheld not One who did not fall: 
Shame, captains of France! Have ye not heard 
“Better a dog’s head than a lion’s tail”? 
Back to the bridge and show your teeth again! 
Back to the bridge and show to God your eyes! 
SOLDIERS. 
Back to the bridge! 
JEANNE, 
My banner, dear my duke! 
Come, we will go together, hand in hand.— 
Children of France, behold your fleur-de-lis! 
Thou, Louis, stay, and when thou shalt have seen 
This banner touch the English walls—thy horn! 
Blow it at Orlean’s gate: the seige is raised! 
Follow your lilies now, brave boys of France! 
Your lilies! Christ the Lord doth captain you. 
Ten thousand of his host surround us. See! 
The sun goes down through archings of their wings, 
The river burns and eddies with their swords. _ 
Work, work, and God will work! Follow the lilies 
And shoot your arrows straight.—Jhesus Maria! 
SOLDIERS. 
Jhesus Maria! St. Denis! La France! 
(Gris and Louis comment on the battle.) 
GRIS. 
I looked long in her face. Gentle it seemed and beautiful. 
Indeed, the spell of her is strange upon me. 
Where is her banner now? 
LOUIS. 
I cannot see; 
The low sun hurts my eyes; which way I look 
It stares me like a monstrous waning moon 
Winked on the blood-red clouds of rolling dust. 
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The lilies, there! 

The Maid! The Maid! 

GRIS. 
What! do we drive her back? 

LOUIS. 
They hurl you from the drawbridge. Christ, you drown. 
Yonder her banner and the fleur-de-lis! 
The Maid hath touched the walls. 

Vive la France! 

[Rushing up the knoll, Louis turns toward Orleans and 
winds his horn three times. Behind the knolls outline burns 
the bright red of sunset; against that, raising his horn, stands 
out the tense, lithe silhouette of the little page.] 


Arranged by Jessie E. Southwick. Copyrighted by Macmillan 
Company. By permission of the author, Percy MacKaye. 


PATTERNS. 
Would you lay a pattern on life and say, thus shall ye live? 
I tell you that is a denial of life; 
I say that thus we pour our spirits in a mold and they cake 
and die. 


I want to go to the man who quickens me; 

I want the gift of life, the flame of his spirit eating along the 
tinder of my heart; 

I want to feel the flood-gates within flung open and the tires 
pouring through me; 

I want to take what I am and bring it to fruit. 


Quicken me, and I will grow; | 

Touch me with flame, and the blossoms will open and the fruit 
appear. 

Call forth in me a creator, and the god will answer. 

And then, if I commit what you call a sin, 

Better so. 

It will not be a sin. It will be a mere breaking of your 
patterns ; 

For the only sin is death, and the only virtue to be altogether 
alive and your own authentic self. 


Century Magazine. James Oppenheim. 
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THE IDEAL. 


By the promise of noon’s blue splendor in the dawn’s first silwery gleam. 

By the song of the sea that compelleth the path of the rock-cleaving 
stream, 

I summon thee, recreant dreamer, to rise and follow thy dream. 


In the inmost core of thy being I am a burning fire, 

From thine own altar-flame kindled in the hour when souls aspire, 

For know that men’s prayers shall be answered, and guard thy spirit’s 
desire. 


That which thou wouldst.be thou must be, that which thou shalt be 
thou art; 

As the oak, astir in the acorn, the dull rendeth apart, 

Lo, thou, the seed of thy longing, that breaketh and waketh the heart. 


I am the ery of the night wind, startling thy traitorous sleep; 
Moaning I echo thy music, and e’en while thou boastest to reap 
Alien harvests, my anger resounds from the vehement deep. 


I am the solitude folding thy soul in a sudden embrace. 
Faint waxes the voice of thy fellow, wan the light on his face. 
Life is as cloud-drift about thee alone in shelterless space. 


I am the drawn sword barring the lanes thy mutinous feet 
Vainly covet for greenness. Loitering pace or fleet, 
Thine is the crag-path chosen. On the crest shall rest be sweet. 


I am thy strong consoler, when the desolate human pain 
Darkens upon thee, the azure outblotted by rush of the rain. 
All thou dost cherish may perish; still shall thy quest remain. 


Call me thy foe in thy passion; claim me in peace for thy friend, 
Yet bethink thee by lowland or upland, wherever thou willest to wend, 
I am thine Angel of Judgment; mine eyes thou must meet in the end. 


—KATHERINE FE. BATES. 
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STUDENT 


Mary Morgan Brown was unanimously elected president of 
the Students’ Association to fill the office left vacant by [rene 
Dickson. 

Marion Vincent was elected assistant editor of the Year 
Book. 


a ach 
THurspay 2.15—Room 10. 
“God has His best things for the few who dare to stand the test, 
He has a second choice for those who will not have the best.” 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association cordially wel- 
comes both old and new girls. 

Mr. Locke of the Civic Service House led the first meeting 
of the year. 

An informal reception to the students was given by the 
Association during the first week of the school year. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association cordially wel- 
comes both old and new girls. 

Mr. Locke of the Civic Service House led the first meeting 
of the year. 

An informal reception to the students was given by the 
Association during the first week of the school year. 
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Mrs. Southwick, who led the meeting on October the eighth, 
chose as her subject, “What the Individual Can Do for Peace.” 
In closing she read one of her verses, “Peace.” 


Dr. Mary Alice Emerson of Boston University brought a 
helpful message to us of the ideal each was meant to be. 


On October the 29th the Association had the pleasure of 
having Mrs. Nazarian of Boston for the speaker. 

The Y. W. C. A. Cabinet of Emerson College, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston University, Mt. Ida School for Girls and Newton 
Hospital were entertained at the Milton Club House on 
Saturday, October twenty-fourth, by Mrs. A. W. Tedcastle. 


ECHOES FROM SILVER BAY. 

There is a picturesque little lake nestled among the Adiron- 
dack Mountains of New York called—for want of a better 
name—Lake George. Here at Silver Bay, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the East hold a students’ conference 
every year during the last ten days of June. I doubt if a 
more beautiful and suitable spot for such a meeting could have 
been found. The bay is rightly called Silver Bay, for the water 
is as clear as crystal and looks like a sheet of silver reflecting 
a border of pines and birches, the high mountains which rise 
from the lake shores, and the blue sky overhead. 

Many rustic cottages, scattered here and there among the 
trees, are used as classrooms and homes for the girls during 
the conference. There is one hotel which accommodates over 
six hundred girls. Nearby is a large auditorium where most 
of the meetings are held. In front of the hotel, extending 
down to the water, is a lawn, dotted with apple trees. Here in 
“The Orchard” is the contesting field for tennis, baseball, and 
basketball, while the water is the scene of all aquatic sports. 
In fact, the athletic girl has penty of opportunity to exhibit 
her skill. 

IXvery evening after dinner one of the various colleges gives 
a “stunt” in “The Orchard” and then follow college songs and 
cheers until it is time for the evening meeting. 

But the above forms of recreation furnish only a very small 
part of the real pleasure derived from the Silver Bay con- 
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ference. It is a rare treat to spend ten days in the company 
of seven hundred or more such college girls. It broadens our 
outlook on life. Then, too, the friendships formed there are the 
kind which will last for a lifetime. The lecturers and teachers 
are persons of renown, such as John R. Mott; Dr. Coffin and 
Dr. Merrill of New York City; T. R. Glover of St. John’s 
College, England, and Bertha Condé. One has a chance to be- 
come personally acquainted with the leaders and talk over the 
religious problems which confront a college girl. 

It is an ideal spot to study God’s word and come into close 
communion with Him. The Bible and mission study classes 
are extremely interesting as well as being instructive and 
fitted to meet our needs. We all become workers together, 
striving for light and truth. All seems so simple and natural 
—yet so beautiful and wonderful. The very atmosphere gives 
a sense of peace and rest. When by this lake, away from the 
turmoil of the business world, one more keenly feels what an 
inspiration the Master must have been to the Disciples by the 
Sea of Galilee. A new meaning is given to the word— 
disciples. We see a new duty to man and God. We feel that 
for at least ten days we have lived in an earthly Paradise. 

It is my sincere wish that many of our Emerson girls will 
attend the conference this year and bring back that Silver Bay 
spirit which will be an inspiration to them forever. 


A. M. Conant, 1915. 


EMERSON SOUTHERN CLUB. 


Welcome to all Southerners. 

The first regular meeting of the Emerson Southern Club was 
held October 28th, Mary Morgan Brown, ’14, presiding as 
chairman. The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: 


Beeeteendt ee a se es EMILY FE. Brown, NEC: 
Becretary:. . . . .. .».. . Bernice Duae@an, Tex: 
dreasurer. . . . «+. « «. J. STantey Newron, Ark. 
Magazine Reporter . . :. . Junniz P. Smuiru, S. C. 


Judging by the spirit shown at the first meeting the 1914-15 
Club promises to be a live one. 
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Eighteen members answered to the roll, but we expect many 
more at the next meeting, which is to be held at the home of 
the Secretary, Bernice Duggan, who promises those attending 
a typical “Southern Tea.” 

When the Tech Dramatic Club presented “The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple’ at the Atlanta Theatre, Georgia, the following article 
was published in the Atlanta Journal: 

“The difficult leading feminine role was taken by Miss Ethel 
Mallory Neel, who played the part with infinite grace and 
charm.” 

The Club will be glad to welcome at their next meeting 
Lucille Barry, ’11, of Washington, D. C., who is now residing 
in Cambridge, Mass. Miss Barry is with the Eastern Lyceum 
Bureau. 

All the members of the Club will be glad to meet and wel- 
come 1913-14 President Judith Hampton Lyndon, ’14, of 
Washington, Ga., who is reading in and around Boston, with 
the Eastern Lyceum Bureau. 

Verda A. Snyder, ’15, gave a miscellaneous program at 
Hagerstown, Md. 

William Vaughn Moody’s play, “The Great Divide,” was read 
very effectively in San Antonio and two other Southern cities 
by Bernice Duggan. Miss Duggan has also taught expression 
in San Antonio. 

The Bishop Study Club of Alabama has been entertained 
recently by Mary Morgan Brown’s reading of “Ase’s Death” 
from Peer Gynt. 


CANADIAN, 


The Canadian Club organized in October and the following 
officers were elected: 


Premdent ic. wins ww ew OP RANGES BRAD 
TIEGSUPTEr oS we uw SPOR OY ALERAND ER 
Secretory wwe alg oes Oe) (so CA 


The Emerson Canadian Club was entertained by the Harvard 
Canadian Club at tea, October 31. 


Maud Relyea, ’14, is giving private readings in Toronto. 
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CLASSES. 
POST GRADUATH. 
Present... lel! wl le te) hMICDRED JOHNSON 
Vice-President . .. . . . DorotHy DEMMING 
Treasurer. . .. . . . . SAvDIE O’CONNELL 
pecrevary . . = . . . ». ErHen BarLry 


Representatives in Stent 1 Marrin Lyon 
Council . Frigepa MICHEL 


The returning members of the Class ’14 welcome Edna Spear, 
712, who has been teaching in Tyler, Texas; May Otis Cool- 
baugh, ’06, who has been teaching in Synodical College, Fulton, 
Mo.; Edna Lee Sprowls, ’03, who has had private work in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Harriet Palmer, ’12. 

During vacation many of the graduates gave recitals. Mary 
Brown read “Monsieur Beaucaire” in Uniontown, Ala., Mar- 
garet Strickland read at Weymouth, Norfolk, and Lawrence, 
Mass., Hilda Harris read before the Alumni Association of 
Baker House, Vineland, N. J., and Laura Curtis aided in a 
program given for the Canadian Patriotic Fund, before return- 
ing to college. 

Frieda Michel and Ethel Bailey are continuing their class 
at the North End Mission this year. 

Sadie O’Connell has accepted a teaching position in the 
High School at Leominster, Mass. She will be absent from 
college two days of the week. 

The class all hope that the accident of Mildred Johnson will 
not keep her long from her customary place in college. 

Florence Bean, Marion John and Virginia Beraud are doing 
social work at the Civic Service House. 


SENIOR. 

The following officers have been elected for the coming year: 
mreswoent . . . . « « » « JAN MACDONALD 
Vice-President . . ... . . MAy MILLER 
Becreiory . .) .. + 2.2 se) VATBERT LOVEJOY 
treasurer. . . . . » .« ALBERT SMITH 


The Senior Class acne regrets the absence of its former 
vice-president, Irene Dickson, and wishes to express its sincere 
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sympathy for her in her illness. Other members whom we 
greatly miss are Theodate Sprague, Abigail Hoffman, Edith 
Goodrich, Laura Friedinger, Helene Henry, Margaret Root 
and Mr. Davis. 

Laura Friedinger is teaching elocution in the Peoria Con- 
servatory of Music, Peoria, Ill. 

Margaret Root is studying at the University of Wisconsin. 

Abigail Hoffman and Edith Goodrich are both teaching this 
year. 

Gertrude Morrison had charge of an entertainment given at 
the First Congregational Church in Somerville, the evening of 
November 4th. The program consisted of readings by Olivia 
Privett, May Miller and Gertrude Morrison and vocal solos by 
Genevieve MacGill. 

Amy Gildersleeve gave several readings recently at ithe 
Revere Woman’s Club, at Tremont Temple and at the Boston 
Seaman’s Church. She also coached the Boys’ Club at Tremont 
Temple in a very successful play entitled “The Headless 
Horseman,” an arrangement of Washington Irving’s “Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow.” 

Alice Conant read at the Franklin Street Congregational 
Church in Somerville recently. 

Vera Bradford gave several readings in West Acton at the 
Universalist Church on the evening of October 22nd. 

Jennie Smith played the part of a Swedish servant maid in 
Clyde Fitche’s comedy, “The Bachelor,” this last summer. Her 
interpretation of the character was very successful and she 
was offered the second leading part with Paul Gilmore in 
“Captain Alverez.”’ 

The Seniors welcome to the class the following new mem- 
bers: Marion Wells, Helen George, Angeline Ritchie and 
Sarah Coleman. 


SENIOR RECITAL. 
November 5. 


I. The Wooing of Berenice . ; ; Wilson Barrett 
Jennie Pulaski Smith 
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II. a. The Little Land 
The Pirate Story ; : , Stevenson 
ce. To My Mother 

Frances Bradley 


a 


Ill. In Reflected Glory ; : : : Myrtle Reed 
Emily F. Brown 

IV. “Speak up, Ike, and ’Spress Yo’se’f” . ; Dunbar 
Nellie Marrinan 

VY. Bernardo del Carpio . ; ; Hemans 
Genevieve MacGill 

VI. Almost Beyond Endurance . : . Riley 


Florence Fransioli 
VII. Little Stories from the French 
a. “Oh, Monsieur!” 
b. A Tale of 1870 
Georgette Helen Jette 


JUNIOR. 
rememgenmt =. , .. »« Percy ALEXANDER 
Vice-President ... . . . JESSID SMITH 
Beorerg7y, . . . CCUeCSCs.SC GERTRUDE KQISTER 
reer ll lC,lCUstCtstC«s.tté«(CSw;:s‘«é MN RY ELLA PORRY 


Hail Sister Classes. We are only nineteen strong but are 
bearing the burden of A Junior Class bravely. 


We have decided to have a song and a cheer and all the 
necessary accessories to show our class spirit to great advant- 
age, although we are small in numbers. Miss Sigworth has 
been appointed to select the cheers and Mr. Alexander was 
unanimously elected as cheer leader. 


In order to raise necessary funds we are planning to serve a 
truly remarkable lunch at noons from November 17th to De- 
cember 17th. For details see Miss Perry, chairman of the 
luncheon committee. 


We have voted to give the customary Junior Prom in honor 
of the Senior Class and we take this opportunity of begging 
them to reserve a large capacity for enjoyment to be filled 
that evening. 
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SOPHOMORB. 
President. . . . . .« +». + DorotHy CANAGA 
Vice-President 1. . . . . . NeErrin HUTCHING 
Secretary... . .'.« « . « Dorotay HOrPaae 
Treasurer. . . . . + . Ered HUBBARD 
Student Council Representa- § ELEANOR JACK 
HvER ss a eo) Cea Wa 


The Class of 1917, having gone through “The Comedy of 
Errors,” now begins, as the first Sophomore Class in Emerson’s 
history, which the upper classmen are pleased to call ‘Much 
Ado About Nothing.” Our old friends know how glad we 
are to see them and to the new students we extend a hearty 
welcome. 

George Pearson read recently at the Oak Square Methodist 
Chureh in Brighton. 


Laurence Smith is teathing English literature at the Civic 
Service House on Salem Street. Several of the men have given 
short readings there during the past month. 

During October hikes were quite popular with second year 
students. Mildred Southwick commanded a very successful 
expedition to the Blue Hills. 


Margaret Longstreet entertained Eleanor Jack, Astrid Ny- 
gren, Dorothy Canaga, Edna Fisher, Ellen Reed, Charlotte 
Butler and Louise Hainline at her camp at Big Sandy near 
Plymouth. Among the many enjoyments were visits to the 
historic spots of the neighborhood. 


FRESH MAN. 

President... '. 2 ss 3's «8 Pay Goonies 

Vice-President’. . . . . . Bpatrice Coatss 

Secretary... . . » » »« BARBARA WELLINGTON 

Treasurer ia . MarGurrite BropEuR 

Ropraniiatinns i Students Louise RoBErts 
COUICAL GS sé iy Us meds Errip MARIsON 


Our first welcome to Emerson as Freshmen was an auto ride 
given by the Senior Class. The sight-seeing trip through his- - 
toric Boston was a pleasure to all. 
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The first social event of the Freshmen Class was the informal 
dance given us by the Post Graduates and all those who took 
advantage of the invitation spent an enjoyable evening. 


SORORITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI. 

The members of Delta Delta Phi wish to extend a cordial 
welcome to all Emersonians and to announce the return of 
Ruth Southwick, Helen Baxter, Katherine Tull, Vivian King, 
Mildred Southwick and Lois Perkins. 

Miss Lillian Aune is teaching in Memphis, Tennessee, this 
winter. 

Miss Margaret Emerson has, announced her engagement to 
Mr. Donald Chapman of Boston. 

Miss Beulah Batchelor has announced her engagement to 
Mr. Charles Kinny. 

Miss Helen Baxter entertained at a Woman’s Club on Tues- 
day, November third. 

The Delta Delta Phi have taken apartments at the Hemen- 
way Hotel. 


ZETA PHI ETA. 

The Zeta Phi Eta extends a hearty welcome to all Emerson- 
ians, and announces the return of Florence Bean, Virginia 
Beraud, Rebecca Farwell, Marion John, Laura Curtis, Edna 
Spear, Jean MacDonald, Marguerite Seibel, Alice White, Zinita 
Graf, Hazel Call, Helen Bartel, Eleanor Jack, Dorothy Hop- 
kins, Margaret Longstreet, Stella Rothwell and Etta Gore. 

Zeta welcomes as its pledges: Gertrude Morrison and Astrid 
Nygren. 

We are happy to announce a new chapter at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, of which President Southwick is an honorary member. 
We are anticipating having our National Convention there 
next May. 

Faye Smiley spent a recent week-end in the Chapter House. 


We regret the absence of Irene Dickson, who is not with us 
this year owing to a severe trouble with her eyes. Zeta ex- 
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tends its heartiest sympathy to her and hopes for her return 
next year. 

Virginia Beraud read in Wellesley, Mass., recently. 

Edna Speare spent the week-end at the home of Miss Dole, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Ethel Rebecca Swartwood and Dr. Sager M. Hanagan were 
united in marriage October 12th. Miss Swartwood is a faculty 
member of our new chapter at Syracuse University. 

Laurel Blethen Hardy was married to Arthur Charles 
Aldrich of Arlington Heights, Mass. They are at home at 
Groveton, N. H. 

Marie Neahr and Theresa Cogswell have a studio together 
in Los Angeles, California. They both have good positions. 

We regret deeply the illness of Rose Willis, which forced 
her to give up her position in Memphis, Tenn. 


PHI MU GAMMA, 


Phi Mu Gamma extends a warm and hearty greeting to all 
Emersonians. We welcome back this year Dorothea Demming, 
14, Carolyn Jones, ’15, Marion Vincent, °15, Beatrice Perry, 
15, Mollie Sayer, 717, Anne Vail, 717, Estella Van Hoesen, ’17, 
Gwendollyn Henri and Marie Helm. The new Chapter House 
is at 70 Saint Stephen Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Sauer (nee) Doris Sparrell are at home 
to their friends at Linden Avenue, Flatbush, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Mrs. Van Hoesen is spending the winter in Boston with her 
daughter. 

Kta Chapter of the New England Conservatory of Music 
entertained the Iota Chapter on the evening of October 6th. 

Phi Mu Gamma celebrated Founders’ Day at Tea at the 
Lenox. 

Marion Vincent coached a play during the summer, also 
gave several readings in New York. 

Mrs. Sayre has taken an apartment in: Cambridge for the 
winter. 


Readings were given by Beatrice Perry in Portland, Me., 
during the month of August. 
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Eva Churchill spent the week-end at the Chapter House 
lately. 

Mr. and Mrs. David H. Gill (nee) Theodate Sprague are 
residing in Chicago, Ill. 

Frances True visited the Chapter House the last week in 
October. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 

Kappa Gammi Chi welcomes as new members Nettie Hutch- 
ins, Phyllis Jenkins and Naomi Williamson. 

Dean and Mrs. Ross were guests at the Chapter House 
during the past month. 

Florence Stiles spent a few hours with us recently on her 
way to Sackville, Nova Scotia, where she is Assistant Director 
in the Oratory Department in Mt. Allison Seminary. 

Stasia Scribner was a guest at the Chapter House over the 
week-end of October 30th. Miss Scribner is teaching English 
and Expression in the High School at Bangor, Maine. 

Fern Stevenson has private classes in Dramatic Art and 
Expression in Bay City, Michigan. 

Jean Fowler is in Boston for a couple of months. She is 
continuing her work with the White Lyceum Bureau. 

Beth Beattie read recently at a banquet given at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel. 

Rhea Olin visited Fern Stevenson at Vassar, Michigan, for 
two weeks during the summer. 

Madeleine Tarrant spent the month of August with Stasia 
Scribner at Bangor, Maine. 

Announcements were received this summer of the marriage 
of Marjorie Kinnie to Godfrey Dewey of Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Frances Bradley entertained her mother for a few days 
recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jette of Danielson, Conn., were the guests of 
their daughter, Georgette, Sunday, October 25th. 

Alice Evans acted as bridesmaid at the wedding of her 
brother in New York City, November 3rd. 

We are sorry that Mildred Johnson is absent from us because 
of her accident. We hope that her recovery may be a speedy 
one. 
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Kappa Gamma Chi extends a cordial welcome to all new 
Emersonians, and wishes them every success during the college 
year. The sorority, will be at home to friends at the Hotel 
Hemenway on the second and fourth Sundays of each month. 


PHI ALPHA TAU FRATERNITY. 


The Fraternity has organized for the coming year with the 
following officers: 


President... . ». . » « ALBERT BR, Togo 
Vice-President . . . . . ». WriLiaAM G. WARD 
Necrétary. . . . . . » .« ALBERT ieee 
Treasurer... . Watrter B. Tripp 


Messrs. Roy, Smith and Lovejoy were among the /merson 
students who were at Lake Placid Club during the summer 
months. 

John Roy has accepted a position as Master in Public Speak- 
ing and Debate at Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. — 


Dr. Ward spent the vacation at his summer home in New 
Hampshire. 


BLIND. 
The Spring blew trumpets of color; 
Her Green sang in my brain. 
I heard a blind man groping 
“Tap-tap” with his cane. 


I pitied him his blindness: 
But can I boast “I see”? 
Perhaps there walks a spirit 
Close by, who pities me,— 


A spirit who hears me tapping 
The five-sensed cane of mind 

Amid such unguessed glories 
That I am worse than blind! 


The Independent. Harry Kemp 
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MAGAZINE REVIEWS. 


On this page the editor wishes to present each month a brief 
notice of essays, stories and other articles of interest and value 
to Emerson Students which appear in magazines, books and 
other publications. These will include stories suitable for 
cuttings and articles by popular authors, dealing with oral 
expression, dramatics, pantomime, debate or voice culture. 


We solicit the co-operation of teachers, students and alumni. 
When you read a chapter, book, story, essay, poem or other 
material of especial value to Emerson students, report it to 
the Magazine Board. It is advisable to mention in a sentence 
the particular line of thought of the article. In reporting, 
similar numbering and abbreviations as is given below may be 
used to enable the searcher to find the literature. 

In McClure’s for November is an excellent story for a reading—‘The 
Absurdity Is Just That It Should Be Absurd.” 

Beginning in the September issue of Metropolitan is a serial dealing 
with the stage, by Booth Tarkington. 

Music News contains in each issue something of interest to students 
of dramatic art. Beginning in the issue of October 9th is a series of 
articles by Katharine 8S. Brown, well known as a professional coach and 
teacher of dramatic art, on ‘The Artist and His Art.” The first has the 
sub-title of “Democracy in Art.” Among other special features is a 
review of the Worcester Festival by Lester Butler, and an article on 
Lyric Diction, by Katharine Schuster. 

In October and November Physical Culture are illustrated articles 
on beauty-building and body-building by Mlle. Anna Pavlowa. 

Disclosures of a college Elocution class. Educa. R. 45:485-500. 
My 713. 

Solution for public speaking in high school. Educa. 34:162-8. N. 718. 

Wits versus conviction. Outlook 104:271-2 J. 7 ’°138. 

Briefs for Debate. Ind. 74:1172-8. My 29, 7138. 

Stray thoughts on Acting. W. P. Eaton. Am. M. 75:60-5 Mr. ’18. 

Tragedy, how it feels to act it. M. Anglin. Harp. W. 58:14-15. S. 
6, 713. 

What every amateur actress should know. L. H. J. 380:108 O. 718. 
Romeo and Juliet: World’s greatest lovers. Woman’s H. C. 40:8 
Je. 713. 

Have the Jews a right to object to Shylock? Am. Op. 54:227-8 Mr. 
13. 

Jewish Appreciation of Shylock. Lit. D. 46:399-400 F. 22, 718. 
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How I found my Iago. W. Faversham. Harp. W. 58: F, 28, 714. 

Forbes Robertson: an appreciation. Cent. 87:511-5 F. 714. 

The American Playwright and the drama of Sincerity. Forum, Ap. 
14. 

Musie of Speech. Lit. D. 48:1045 My 2, ’14. 

What is Pantomime? Harp. W. 58 :24-5, Ja. 3, 814. 

Best recent dramas. Am. M. 77:41-4 Je. ’14. 

J. 8. N., 14. 


“SONGS OF THE GHETTO.” 
Lecrure ReciraL By Mary ANTIN. 
NOTES SUBMITTED BY MRS, AMY TOLL, 

Mary Antin, author of “The Promised Land,” appeared in 
Lecture Recital under the auspices of the New England Con- 
servatory Alumni Association at Jordan Hall, Monday evening, 
October 26th. It was the initial performance of the “Songs 
of the Ghetto,” Jewish life and character as revealed in Popu- 
lar Jewish Songs, arranged by Mary Antin, a fair example of 
the Jewish race, and Henry Gideon, one of the foremost Boston 
musicians. 

Mary Antin, charming and unassuming, herself a daughter 
of the Ghetto, prefaced the recital with an interesting and 
informal talk on life in the Ghetto. She told of its struggles, 
its privations and its almost unbelievable limitations—“yet 
withal,” said Mary Antin, “our songs are not, as is so com- 
monly supposed, all songs of wailing—you shall see,” and in 
the songs of Joy and Humor as well as in the songs of Faith 
and Meditation we were treated to rollicking bits of Yiddish 
folk songs. The singers as well as the lecturer accentuated 
the rhythm with swaying of the body and clapping of the 
hands. Prior to each number Mary Antin gave the character- 
istics, moods and traditions of the songs. 

The songs with the exception of the first group were sung 
without accompaniment and they were given with a spontan- 
eity and gist that was truly refreshing. The Yiddish 
language adapts itself well to the song form. It lends to 
humor a significance and to the darker moods an added touch 
of pathos. 

Special attention should be called to the Songs of Promise. 
In the song entitled “Schlof Mein Kind,” the Jewish mother 
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sings to her child of the great land of America—the land of 
promise, where the father is preparing a better home for his 
wife and child. Mary Antin emphasized the significance of 
the song with touching remarks relative to the Jewish people 
and the prevalent and great desire the struggling human 
of the Ghetto has to reach America, the land of gold and 
promise. “Gold—not as a means of accumulating wealth,” as 
Mary Antin distinctly expressed it, “but as a means of estab- 
lishing for himself and his family, a better home—home in the 
broad sense of the word, a place where he may express himself, 
develop his talents, and not suffer the limitations of mind and 
body to which he is subjected in the Ghetto, the land of hovels, 
hunger, horrible poverty and dire privations.” As a conclud- 
ing remark Mary Antin referred to the astonishing fact that 
not only had the children of the Ghetto found in America 
their land of promise, but that a far greater miracle—the 
resurrection of a dead language was taking place. The fact 
that Hebrew, a language seemingly dead, seemingly forgotten, 
should be forming on the tongues of the oppressed race is a 
promise indeed of which the author of “The Promised Land” 
could not speak with controlled emotions. 


The program was as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. : Percy JEWETT BURRELL 


Lecture, “Jewish Life and Character as revealed in 
Songs of the Ghetto”. ; : . Mary ANTIN 


Recitau of YrppisH FouK Sones 
I. Traditional! Liturgical Songs with Organ accompaniment 

(a) Sh’ma Yisroel 
(b) Mi Chomocho 
(c) P’sach Lonu 
(d) Hlohenu Velohe Avosenu 

II. Songs of Childhood 
(a) Unter Jainkele’s Vigele 
(0b) <Auf’n Pripitchok 

III. Songs of Joy and Humor 
(a) Nit Kein Gebetene 
(b) A Ganev 

IV. Secular Songs of Faith and Meditation 
(a) Zemiros (without text) 
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(b) Die Blume 

V. Songs of Promise 
(a) Sehlof Mein Kind 
(b) Ha Tikvoh 


These songs, arranged and directed by Henry Gideon, are part of 
a collection of Yiddish Folk Songs soon to be published in book form 
by Mary Antin and Mr. Gideon. 


“Every thinker, every prophet, every poet is an architect 
of the future.” 


THE POET. 


Most mighty of magicians he 
Who, with some subtle sorcery 
Can kiss a cold, forbidden truth 
To beauty and immortal youth. 


—Robert Loveman. 


“Books are the negative pictures of thought, and the more 
sensitive the mind that receives their images, the more nicely 
the finest lines are reproduced.” 


3) FO BOOS VACA Ose SA | 
CANNOT WARM THEE IF THY HEART BE COLD: . fF 
ep os SS 
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IN THE LIBRARY. 
“The room was given to fire gleams and to night 
And as I mused, lo! where the books had been 
Were souls of books alive.” 
—H. V. S. Herbert. 


ART Art is an expression of universal thoughts. 
MODELS. Painting, Sculpture, Music and Oratory are but 
the vehicles conveying those thoughts. 

Ruskin says that the art is greatest which conveys to the 
mind of the spectator, by any means whatsoever, the greatest 
number of the greatest ideas. He calls an idea great in pro- 
portion as it is received by a higher faculty of the mind and 
exercises and exalts that faculty. 

The artist often mistakes the beautifying of his vehicle for 
the real aim, and the result is a decoration with little expres- 
sion. In other words beautiful language with but little 
thought. In music, painting and statuary even the careful 
critic often mistakes the vehicle for the thought. Through 
careful technique the artist presents a beautiful ornament 
and the observer revels in an exhibition. 

The art of Oratory is not as deceiving to even the less critical 
listener. The vehicle may be very beautiful but if it is empty 
of thought it is of little value. The thought is completely the 
master, commanding and guiding the vehicle. The more ade- 
quate the vehicle the farther the thought can carry. When 
the thought so illuminates the way the vehicle is lost to sight. 

The principles of expression are the same when applied to 
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any of the arts. This interdependence of one art on the others 
makes the study of all arts essential. 

The student of Oratory is especially interested in all forms 
of bodily expression. The streets thronging with busy traffic 
furnish living models. But life is so complex in its expres- 
sion that it is often hard for the beginner in artistic 
interpretation to analyze and understand the motives and their 
respective manifestations. That is why bodily expression as 
portrayed in great paintings and statues is of inestimable 
value. In those arts, human models have caught one attitude 
and held it. The parts of the body bear relation to that one 
attitude. The result is a true manifestation of life. From 
these models can be gained a knowledge of the body when it is 
animated with life. 

In view of these facts it is the purpose of the Magazine this 
year to print copies of art models which will correlate with our 
work in oral interpretation. They will be chosen from the 
more modern sculptors who have clothed old truths in new 
forms. 

This month we present the “Appeal to the Great Spirit,” by 
Cyrus E. Dallin. The statue speaks for itself. 

It may be of interest to know that Dallin lives near Boston. 
His early life was spent in the pioneer West. He knows the 
Indian well. Knows his mode of living, his habits of thinking. 
Dallin’s sympathy with the race is shown in the Indian 
statues. “The Appeal to the Great Spirit” won a gold medal 
in the Paris salon exhibition. 


WELCOME. We welcome you! How good it is to be home 

again, working at those tasks we love. The 
Freshmen are already one with us. We feel an added inspira- 
tion through the new course which has raised Emerson to the 
rank of four-year colleges. The large enrollment in the five 
classes testify the popularity of the new demands. 

We bring you this month the first issue of the magazine.— 
your magazine. Work with us to make it a greater help to 
the students. We greet you who have gone out from the class 
room. We need the inspiration which you gain outside 
Emerson and you need the inspiration which we can give you 
from Emerson. Let the magazine be the medium. It needs 
your co-operation. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE IN POETRY, FICTION, THE 
DRAMA AND HISTORY. 


AGNES KNox BLACK. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


There is profound significance in the venerable Bede’s story 
of Caedmon’s inspiration and the beginning of poetry and 
creative literature in England. English literature and all 
that this term stands for in the various types of poetry, the 
drama, prose, fiction and history, began in an institution, the 
shaping genius and controlling influence of which was a 
woman, the Abbess Hilda, of the seventh century. I never 
think of the story of the peasant boy, and the noble Abbess, 
in the Northumbrian Monastery that overlooked the North 
Sea, and see afar inland the hills of heather which roll up to 
the Scottish border, without reading in it prophecy as well as 
fulfilment. Wind-swept and wave-washed, a waste of haunted 
moorland behind, the restless sea in front, what more fitting 
birthplace could English literature have had? 

Three of the great periods of creative activity in the sub- 
sequent history of British literature testify to the significance 
of his story of the dawn-time. It is no happy accident surely 
that these periods should coincide with the reigns of queens, 
and queens who were in the closest touch with the men and 
women whose work and achievement shed glory upon their 
reigns. Think of Elizabeth and Elizabethan literature; Queen 
Anne and the writers of the time of Queen Anne; the Victorian 
literature in prose and verse, with the roll-call of far-shining 
men and women! 

What is true of British literature is true of world-literature 
from the time when the old Egyptians gave to the spirit of 
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wisdom the form of a woman, and the Greeks embodied their 
ideal of liberal culture in the grave majesty of Athene. 

In analyzing woman’s influence in fiction, poetry, drama 
and history, it may be premised that only in prose fiction, and 
in that special form of prose fiction which is called the modern 
novel, has woman produced a body of original work that is 
entitled to rank with such epoch-making masterpieces as the 
Iliad, the Divine Comedy, and Shakespeare’s plays. In poetry 
and drama, while she has touched supreme distinction in 
Sappho and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, her power has lain 
rather in sympathetic interpretation than in originality of 
conception and execution; in history her function has been 
not to record and narrate, but to shape and inspire. In a 
word, her influence in fiction is creative; in poetry and the 
drama sympathetic and interpretative; in history guiding and 
determining; everywhere pervasive and inspirational. 

What are the fundamental qualities and characteristics, the 
special powers of head and heart which make woman so strong 
in this great art-form of expression, the modern novel? Rapid 
intuition is one of these. The average woman gets at things 
by a flash. She usually overleaps the slower reasoning pro- 
cesses. The details, the successive steps, often weary and 
annoy her. Insight into character and skill in delicate anal- 
ysis of motive is another characteristic that has made woman 
so successful as a novelist. Again, she has superior sensitive- 
ness—innate recognition of the finer and more subtle shades 
of feeling, as in George Sand’s novels; more than this, woman 
has in an eminent degree the gift of fruitful sympathies. Here 
we catch a glimpse of those higher elements of imagination 
and reverence which constitute a woman’s elemental power 
and peculiar influence. She has “le don terrible de la fami- 
liarite,’ and her great contribution to modern literature is 
the expression of this in the terms of personalism. As Sidney 
Lanier put it, “the enormous advance from Prometheus to 
Maggie Tulliver—from Aeschylus to George Eliot—is summed 
up in the fact that while personality in Aeschylus’ time had 
got no further than the conception of a universe in which 
justice is the organic idea, in George Eliot’s time it has arrived 
at the conception of a universe in which love is the organic 
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idea; and it is precisely upon this new growth of individualism 
that George Eliot’s readers crowd up with interest to share 
the tiny woes of insignificant Maggie Tulliver, while 
Aeschylus, in order to assemble an interested audience, must 
have his Jove, his Titans, his earthquakes, his mysticism and 
the blackness of inconclusive fate withal.” 

The same development characterizes woman’s influence in 
poetry. Take the poetry of passion and emotion. Shakes- 
peare says of love: 


“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love, 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 


“Oh no! it is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 


“Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

“Tf this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 


In world literature there is no nobler, no profounder expres- 
sion of concentrated emotion than this. The twenty-third of 
Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese is on the same 
theme; it has less majesty, less sweep of vision, but in it what 
longing and tenderness in the poignancy of the personal appeal. 


“How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 


“T love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 
I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 
I love thee purely, as men turn for Praise. 
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I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 


“T love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints; I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life! and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 


It is as an interpreter that woman has influenced the world 
through the high drama. Such artists as Rachel and Signora 
Duse show that the genius for interpretation in literature is 
not a single power, but a combination of powers. It unites 
the talent for acquiring knowledge with the gift of imparting 
it. It not only grasps the thought in all its fulness, but re- 
creates it and invests it with its own highly tempered intellect. 
In Bunyan’s immortal allegory there is no more wonderful 
passage than that which describes the Interpreter’s house: 
“Then he went on till he came at the house of the Interpreter, 
where he knocked over and over; at last one came to the door. 
Then said the Interpreter: ‘Come in; I will show thee that 
which will be profitable to thee.’ So he commanded his man 
to light the candle. Then he took him by the hand and led 
him—.” Here, in a series of unforgettable pictures, the glori- 
ous dreamer gives concrete embodiment to the truth of the 
deepest experiences of human life. He sets forth with vivid- 
ness the things that are of eternal worth, and makes us forget, 
for a time at least, the trivial and the base. To interpret truly 
and nobly is to make real, to bring home with conviction to 
the minds and hearts of men the beauty and wisdom and 
experience of the world’s greatest thinkers. The prime force 
that contributes to this end is dramatic instinct. This gift 
woman possesses in a marked degree. This instinct, this 
impulse to treat objectively as well as subjectively all that 
touches deeply and intensely, is the warp of the interpreter’s 
web, into which the dark or bright colors of memory and 
imagination and emotion are woven. Imagination deals with 
the spiritual realities which material realities only shadow 
forth; it penetrates the mystery of the universe, of which all 
visual appearance is but the vesture that reveals it to the eye 
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of sense, so that things which are unseen are known by the 
things which are seen— 


“And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape.” 


The poet’s pen, the imagination’s bodying forth! But 
beyond and behind are the forms of things unknown, images 
of beauty, things for which the speech of mortal has no name, 
the city that lieth foursquare, a pure river of water, the Ancient 
of Days! The Interpreter in the dream lit his candle; the artist 
brings to her work illumination—the illumination that gives to 
dramatic instinct that artistic insight without which art sinks 
to the level of artifice; the illumination which betokens deli- 
cate intellectual poise, with its strength and harmony in every 
conception, and an emotional nature sensitive to every finer 
intuition. 

When one considers the intellectual and emotional qualities 
which make women successful in the field of the modern novel, 
even the modern historical novel, the wonder grows why she 
has not accomplished more in strictly historical research and 
reconstruction. Such powers of description, narration and 
exposition of things of the real world, as are shown in the 
letters of Madame de Sevigne, Lady Mary Montague, and Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, or in the essays of Madame de Stael, are an 
earnest of what yet may be achieved by women in this depart- 
ment of literature. But if women have not written history in 
the grand style, they have made it. The influence of women 
in history is the history of the world. Every crisis in history, 
political, ecclesiastical, domestic, has been controlled by a 
woman. Upon her the social structure rests, and when she 
sinks ruin is imminent. The corruption of woman is a sure 
sign of a nation’s downfall. Messalina was more ominous 
than Nero. On the other hand, many a nation has received 
everlasting uplift from a noble woman. Reference has been 
made to the Abbess Hilda in the seventh century. Of similar 
significance is the story of Queen Margaret of Scotland at the 
close of the eleventh century. The high-souled, sensitive Saxon 
princess who wedded the swarthy Malcolm gave to Scotland 
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those elements of imaginative vision and religious zeal which 
have characterized the nation ever since. 

That woman has won her pre-eminent success in literature 
in the novel is a fact of peculiar moment. The modern novel 
dates only from the middle of the eighteenth century, when, 
stimulated by the efforts of the four sturdy writers of the time 
of Queen Anne, the higher education of women began to take 
shape and form. There never was a time when there was in 
England a lower estimate of women than at the close of the 
seventeenth century. After the Restoration we have the decay 
of the Feudal ideal. “The passionate adoration with which 
woman was regarded in the Age of Chivalry had degenerated 
into the habit of insipid gallantry or of brutal license, con- 
tempt veiled_under a show of deference, a mockery of chivalry, 
its form without its spirit. This was the attitude towards 
women in the years succeeding the Restoration.” It was this 
that made Defoe propose as one of his projects a college for 
the higher education of women. Swift, too, the black-browed, 
the terrible Dean, saw that only by such opportunities as a col- 
lege could afford could woman be given her due and rightful 
place. And you all know what was accomplished in this di- 
rection by the essays of Steel and Addison in the Tatler and 
the Spectator. They showed to the world what it had lost 
sight of—the true feminine ideal. When, in the forty-ninth 
Tatler, Steele said of the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, “to love . 
her is a liberal education,” he not only paid the most magnifi- 
cent compliment on record, but he gave external expression to 
the dignity and benign power of woman in her several relations 
and true sphere. 


Now that everywhere women are admitted to the higher 
institutions of learning on equal terms with men and have full 
opportunities for undergoing that elaborate discipline which 
is the basis of all true originality in speculation and produc- 
tive scholarship, we may reasonably expect worthy results in 
other departments of thought and expression. More than 
this, may we not dream that as a result of this educational 
activity these native qualities of woman, trained and disci- 
plined to new powers, may give the world literary forms 
hitherto unthought of. We see indications of this around us. 
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Woman’s attempts at social reconstruction and reorganization 
in the form of problem-drama and sex-romances, blundering 
and ludicrous, and worse as many of them are, make us dare 
to hope that a woman will give the world a work of art, that, 
like a mirror, will reflect the complex and multitudinous life 
of modern society, with its hungry materialism shot through 
by the aspiration of the human soul, and its grief and sorrow 
illuminated by the “light that never was on sea or land.” 


ALUMNI NOTES. 
EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF HARTFORD. 


Another club year has started in earnest for the E. C. O. 
Club of Hartford. We take pleasure in announcing our new 
officers : 

President—Miss Ruth V. Adams. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Clare Plummer Dresser. 

Secretary—Miss Bernice L. Loveland. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Caroline Grimley Reid. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Golda Tillapaugh Curtiss. 
Mrs. Marion Blake Campbell. 

Mrs. Reid has been appointed to review the E. C. O. maga- 
zine and present material at every meeting. | 

We feel very much indebted to Mrs. Campbell for her earnest 
work last winter in presenting “Parliamentary Law” before 
the club. 

We welcome Miss Marion Colby into the club. Any Emer- 
sonians living or visiting in our vicinity may be assured a 
hearty welcome by us. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF NEW YORK. 
The first meeting of the Emerson Club was held November 
14th at the Professional Woman’s Clubrooms, Broadway and 
68th Street. 
The members were addressed by Mme. Pilar Morin upon her 
new discovery—The Keynote Wave Wing Clavier for Breath, 
Speech and Action. 


[The clubs are requested to kindly send in their reports by the first 
Tuesday of each month.] 
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Mr. Van Dyke Brooke (Dean of the Screen), talked on the 
“Movies,” and Miss Flora Finch, the wonderful Vitagraph 
Company girl, related some of her experiences aS a moving 
picture actress. 

The New York Club urges all Emerson graduates within 
the vicinity of New York to put themselves in touch with the 
club. 


The statement that a college education for girls results in 
a state of single blessedness has received a permanent blow, 
in Emerson College at least. Following is a list of wedding 
announcements received recently: 


714. +=Doris C. Sparrell was married last year to Mr. Sauer, 
and is now residing in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Theodate Frost Sprague (a Junior in ’714), was married to 
Mr. David Harold Gill. They will make their home in Osca- 
loosa, Iowa. 


"13. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Emil Smith (Ruth Thomas) are 
living in El Paso, Texas. 


710, °11.. Erma Tubbs was married in June to Mr. George 
Bliss Gannon. They will be at home in St. Louis, 
Mo., after the first of October. | 


"11. Frances Angeline Speakman was married in August to 
Richard Homer Schmidt. Their home is to be in Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 


709, 710. The marriage of Ethel Rebecca Swardwood to 
Doctor George M. Flanagan occurred in October. 
They will reside in New Britain, Conn. 


709. Berenice Ella Wright was married in October to Mr. 
Isaac Kenneth Lewis. Their home is to be in Duluth, 
Minnesota. 


08, 09. The marriage of May Ross to Mr. Herman Henry 
Conwell has been announced. 


Marie Margaret Jones, a Freshman of 708, was recently 
married to Doctor George E. P. Stevenson in Himrods, N, Y. 
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707. Elizabeth Holmes Le Favour was married in September 
to Mr. Francis Willoughby Jones. They will make their 

home in Beverly, Mass. 

707 The marriage of Edna Mae Fox to Marshall Choate 
Crouch has been announced. Mount Vernon, Iowa, is to 

be their home. 


707 Margaret L. B. Cave was married to Mr. Chester Smith, 
in Memphis, Tenn. 


793. Mrs. Mary L. Sherman has returned to Philadelphia 
after spending the summer in Atlantic City. 


°94, Clara B. Woolson is teaching at Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. | 


°98. Dr. Walter B. Swift read a paper in Albany, N. Y., on 

May 6th, before the Psychopathological Association upon 
“Psychanalysis of the Stutter Complex and Results of 
Synthesis.” 


Dr. Swift has an article in the American Journal of Diseases 
of Children, for June, upon ‘A Voice Sign in Chorea.” 


He read the following papers upon the subject of Speech 
Defects before his Summer Students and invited guests on 
August 28th. 

1. A Voice Sign in Chorea. 

2. The Epileptic Voice Sign of L. Pierce Clark. 

3. The Voice in a Case of Korsakow’s Psychosis. 

4. The Voice in a Case of Progressive Muscular Atrophy with 

Treatment. 

5. Further Study of the Voice Sign in Chorea. 

Dr. Swift gave eight lecture courses on Speech Defects, in 
August, in his Voice Clinic, at the Psychopathic Hospital. 


98, 99,07. Alice Howell, who is teaching in the University 
of Nebraska, has been making speeches for 
Woman’s Suffrage during the last two months. 
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7°98 ~=Prof. George M. McKie, who is now head of the English 

and Oratory Department at the State University of North 
Carolina, has been summoned to his home at Cambridge, N. Y., 
on account of the death of his two sisters. Their death oc- 
curred in an automobile accident. Prof. McKie was one of the 
instructors at the Harvard Summer School. 


703. Katherine 8. Brown has brought honor to both herself 

and her college during the past few years. Last winter 
she left her studio in Chicago every week to direct work at the 
Indiana University. While there she gave lectures on the fine 
arts, especially the theatre and its allied arts. Two winters 
ago she gave many lectures before the Association of Com- 
merce of the cities of the Great Lakes, from Butfalo to Duluth, 
for the Centennial Commission on the historic romance in the 
Detroit region of the period from 1776 to 1818. 


Miss Brown superintended a number of city contracts and 
productions of pageants and spectacles, but none so stupendous 
as the one in Chicago which was under her sole direction. 
Four hundred actors, nine battleships and nearly one thou- 
sand workmen were employed. 

This year Miss Brown is continuing her studio work. Last 
year her studio constituency was largely made up of singers, 
pianists, violinists, painters, and graduates of various colleges 
of oratory. 


Miss Brown is literary editor of a five volume edition of 
the Harvard case system of commercial law, being written by 
some Chicago and Harvard University men. 


03, °04. Unusual and highly creditable has been the work 

performed by Professor Frederick H. Koch, Profes- 
sor of Dramatic Literature in the University of North Dakota. 
“A Pageant of the Northwest,’ a spectacular representation 
of the conquest of the great Northwest, was written by stu- 
dents of the university, under the direction of Professor Koch. 
It was by far the largest exhibition of such a nature ever 
attempted in that section of the country, and was attended by 
great crowds from all over the state. 
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The Grand Forks Morning Herald gives a long account of 
the affair. Following is a brief excerpt: 


“Professor Frederick Koch had the Herculean task of Master of the 
Pageant. As founder and director of the Sock and Buskin Society, Mr. 
Koch has done much for the University of North Dakota, and in fos- 
tering the ‘Pageant of the Northwest’, he has added to his already 
remarkable accomplishments.” 


The following address by Professor Frederick H. Koch was 
delivered at the dedication of the Bankside theatre: 


“The theatre is literally making the minds of the people today,’ 
proclaims George Bernard Shaw. And what is the theatre, this irre- 
sistible institution of the people? It is no mere place of amusement. 
The theatre has always been cherished by the people because it is one 
of the greatest educative forces in the world of man. 


“So it was regarded by the wise Greeks; such was its achievement 
in the all-comprehending brain of a Shakespeare; such should be its 
place in our new life of today. 


“Conceived as a ritual of religion, the stage has in every age min- 
istered to man in his ceaseless quest for beauty. It is a place where 
all may come to contemplate the mystery and share the joy of our 
common human nature, a place where every man may mold his dream 
in living clay, where each may re-create for himself in art, the wonder 
of life. 


“Firmly believing these things, the Sock and Buskin Society has 
planned the establishment at the University of North Dakota of an 
open theatre, where the people of the state may gather under the sun 
and stars to participate again and again in the miracle of dramatic art. 


“Simple may be our beginning here tonight, but not too rude, we hope, 
to be cherished by those that shall come after. For in the moving 
pageant of time—Truth—Beauty, remain forever unchanged. And to- 
night the same clear stars that looked down on the white theatre of 
Sophocles more than two thousand years ago at Athens, look down on 
us serenely still at ‘The Bankside.’ 


“May this, our pioneer stage of today, play well its part in the move- 
ment towards a new drama, a drama which will interpret for all time 
the dream of an emancipated people, a drama which will yet give us 
a new Shakespeare, an American.” 


06. Alberta F. Black has a very good position in the 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. She is at the head 
of the oral expression department. 
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708, °09. In a recent recital given in Charlottetown, Prince 

Edward Island, Canada, Henrietta Rackham read 
the following selections: “The Old, Old Lady,” by H. C. Bun- 
ner; “They Didn’t Think,” by Phebe Carey; “Hervé Riel,” by 
Browning; “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” by Kate Wiggins; 
“The Other Wise Man,” by Van Dyke; and a cutting from “If 
I Were King” (by Justin H. McCarthy), called “The Power 
of Love.” 


Miss Rackham also talked on voice work in the public 
schools. She has been doing a great deal with this subject; 
also with the correction of vocal defects, and the reading of 
the lips by semi-deaf pupils. Following is an extract of a 
letter written to Miss Rackham by Mr. Milton C. Potter, Super- 
intendent of City Schools, St. Paul, Minn.: 

“Permit me to congratulate you upon the excellent report sent in 
and the splendid work of your department. I was indeed delighted 
with the program which your pupils gave when I visited you. The 
success of the work is greater than anticipated and you have accom- 
plished wonders with your pupils.” 


709. “The Prince Chap” was read recently by Ethelyne 
Flora Holland at the Perkiomen Seminary, Pennsburg, 

Pa. Ina recital given by Miss Holland’s pupils the following 
selections were given: 

“The Dawn of a To-Morrow,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

“The Heart of Old Hickory,’ by Drumgoole. 

“The Morning Veil,” by Phelps. 

“The Last Word,” by Van Dyke. 

“The Court Sentence,” by Nesbit. 

“My Lord in Livery,” a farce in one act, by Theyre Smith, closed the 
program. 


709. Grace Myser is in Peru, Nebraska, where she has a posi- 
tion in the State Normal. 


98, °10. A very successful production of a comedy called 
“My Divinity,” was given under the direction of 

Miss Barnes in Pocatello, Idaho. Miss Barnes has charge of 

the department of oral expression in the Academy of Idaho. 
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710. © Ruby Ferguson is no longer in Peru, Neb., but has gone 
to Tacoma, Washington, where she has a position in the 
Lincoln Park High School. 


710, °11. “ ‘Twelfth Night, as given last evening on the 

campus of the Southern Seminary by the class in 
Dramatic Art, was an intelligent interpretation of the Shakes- 
pearean comedy.” This and many other congratulatory re- 
marks were made on the work performed by the pupils of 
Veroque Petty. 


12. Mary Sandstrom has a splendid position in the public 
schools of Los Angeles, Cal. 


712. +J. Walter Reeves goes back to Peddie Institute, Hights- 

town, New Jersey, for his third year. He has had two 
very successful years at Peddie. As a proof that his work 
has been acceptable to the school his salary has been increased 
forty percent in order to retain him. While at Peddie, Mr. 
Reeves has received his A. M. from Princeton University. He 
has kept in touch with the Emerson work by taking summer 
courses at the college every summer while doing lecture work 
in Boston. 


His out-of-door production of “As You Like It” this year 
was considered the most successful play ever put on by the 
school. He is doing considerable recital work. The New 
York Sun says of him: 


“Mr. Reeves is a reader of marked ability.” 


712. Edna Mae Gilkey is teaching English in a high school 
in Glidden, Wis. 


12 = Georgia Castlebury, who for the past two years has had 
charge of the Advanced English work in the Chanute High 
School (Kans.), is now attending the University of Illinois. 


712. Marie Neahr is teaching in the Westlake School for 
Girls in Los Angeles, Cal. 
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"13. Ruth Beth Watts has organized classes for Shakes- 
pearean study at Dover, N. J., and is also director of 


a Dramatic Club producing modern plays. 


"13, 


13, 


"14. 


"14. 
"13, 


fh bs § 


13, 


13, 


"13, 


14. 


14. 


714. = Elizabeth Bell is teaching in the State Normal in 
Clarion, Pa. 


714. ~— Lillian Aune has a position in Miss Mary Hutchin- 
son’s School, Memphis, Tenn. 


Theresa Cogswell is teaching in the State Normal School 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 


Edna Mix taught in Maine during the summer. 
714. Docia Dodd is teaching at Westfield, N. J. 


"14. Florence Hinckley is filling reading engagements 
under the White Lyceum Bureau. 


"14. Myrtie Hutchinson has several private pupils at 
her home, Melrose, Mass. 


"14. Ida Leslie has a teaching position at the Wesleyan 
College, Stanstead, Quebec. 


"14. Jessie Matheson is teaching at Pennsburg, Pa. 


Ellene Sullivan has charge of the English classes at 
Edinboro Normal, Edinboro, Pa. 


Meta E. Bennett is on the faculty at Oxford College, 
Oxford, Ohio; Alice Brown at Tarrytown, N. Y.; Helen 


McClanahan at Cooper College, Sterling, Kansas; Stacia 
Scribner at the Bangor High School, Bangor, Me.; Jean West 
at the Conservatory of Milwaukee; Louisa West at Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky.; and Dorothy Wolstad at North Ans- 
son Academy, North Ansson, Me. 
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GIVE THANKS, O HEART! 


Give thanks, O heart, for the high souls 
That point us to the deathless goals— 
For all the courage of their cry 

That echoes down from sky to sky; 
Thanksgiving for the armed seers 

And heroes called to mortal years— 
Souls that have built our faith in man, 
And lit the ages as they ran. 


Lincoln, Mazzini, Lamennais, 

Living the thing that others pray; 
Cromwell, St. Francis, and the rest, 

Bearing the God-fire in his breast— 

These are the sons of sacred flame, 

Their brows marked with the secret name, 
The company of souls supreme, 

The conscripts of the mighty dream. 


Made of unpurchasable stuff 

They went the way when ways were rough; 
They, when the traitors had deceived, 

Held the long purpose, and believed ; 

They, when the face of God grew dim, 
Held thro’ the dark and trusted him— 
Brave souls that fought the mortal way, 
And felt that faith could not betray. 


Give thanks for heroes that have stirred 
Earth with the wonder of a word. 
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But all thanksgiving for the breed 
Who have bent destiny with deed— 
Souls of the high, heroic birth, _ 
Souls sent to poise the shaken earth, 
And then called back to God again 
To make heaven possible for men. 


Independent. —Edwin Markham. 


SHERMAN 


Augustus Saint Gaudens. 


Century Company. 


N a park in New York stands 

Saint Gaudens’ equestrian 

statue, Sherman. An observer 

comes under the spell of what 

seems to be an irresistible force 

. rushing by. The expression 

w sculptor has shown in the two 


human figures is a further study of bodily 
interpretation. 

The cloak flung back by the wind 
reveals a chest expressing reserve strength. 
The head raised in defiance, the thoughtful 
brow, the aggressive chin, all are agents 
which aid the body in expressing will in 
resistance. With an eagle eye the General 
looks through the immediate strife to the 
victory beyond. 

A winged figure with aerial lightness 
half walks and half flies before the horse 
and rider. The Spirit raises a protecting 
arm over the immediate strife and gazes 
with an earnest, inspired look through the 
turmoil to the peace beyond. 


Saint Gaudens has shown that when an 
overwhelming idea takes possession of the 
soul all the agents of expression are sur- 
rendered to it. 


The Emerson College Magazine. 
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OLD BERNSTEIN AND “DE GREAT FIDDLE.” 


ERNEST POOLE. 


“Vell? News, pleess?”’ The big white head of the little old 
man bobbed up, and his blue eyes had the twinkle which always 
welcomed me into his tiny workroom. “News—mit you all 
de time, news,” he continued, smiling and talking softly down 
to the old brown fiddle in his apron. “Rush, bang, rub-a-dub 
—dot is your newspaper. I vood like a paper dot talks news 
like a fiddle—eh? Look out! Be careful—don’t step so 
quick!’ He watched anxiously as I took three careful steps 
through the fiddles to a broken chair. “Ach! Mein kind! 
Pleess! Pleess!”—as my overcoat nearly brushed a fiddle from 
its hook. Fiddles were all around him, below and above; they 
stood upon their sides on the floor, they lay on small tables, 
they nestled in cabinet shelves, and above they perched on 
brackets and hooks; fiddles strung and unstrung, crippled or 
cured; pieces of fiddles—queer shaped pieces, rough and 
smooth; tiny curious tools, and little pots of glue and varnish; 
Sweet odors. A bower of fine old fiddles. And in the middle, 
on a stool, little Bernstein—the great fiddle surgeon, rumpled 
his soft white hair and smiled with relief. “Vell, mein kind 
—your music column dis morning vas fine. Und your news?” 
he asked, remembering me at last, 

“Moronsky is coming.” 
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“Moronsky—Mor—onsky—coming—here ?” 

“Yes—the young violinist from Prague—the greatest—” 

‘Hush! Hush! Yes—a vunderful boy he ees—but—vait— 
let me—pleess— I tink I remember somet’ings. Yes! No— 
Ach—now am I sure? It ees de great—de great fiddle! Her- 
man—Shorty! De great fiddle! Moronsky’s Stradivarius—vill 
here come! Ven? Two veeks—he says two veeks! De finest 
fiddle in the yorld! Ach, now dot—rub-a-dub paper sings— 
news—like a fiddle. 

“Dot fiddie Moronsky plays ees by Antonio Stradivari 
made, over zwei hoondert year ago in de great Cremona vork- 
shop. Dere Antonio learned from de master, Nicolo Amati, 
dere many like brudders togedder vorked, but Stradivari he 
vas greatest of dem all; he ninety-t’ree years lived und he 
ninety-t’ree years vorked. 

“Dot is de great vork! Listen! In de beginning—de vorld 
of fire! De fire cooled und ve had rocks; den dirt und wasser, 
und from dis grew trees. Look— a big tree grew old far up in 
de Tyrolean forests; dot vood a t’ousand years grew fine in its 
grain. Den zwei hoondert year ago along a man came, he cut 
out a big chunk und carried it down to Cremona. Dis fine 
wood Stradivari took und mit it dot great fiddle made. For 
zwei hoondert year fine players have made out from dot fiddle 
de beauty—feelings und ideas. So, out from fire und dirt und 
yood man makes de Idea—de Beauty—de Heaven! Und dot 
ees great vork!” 

“De great vork’—was the ideal of old Bernstein’s life. 
Sometimes it made him sad. “No more de great vork,” he 
would say. ‘“No more de great fiddles. Peoples are too busy 
mit gold, dey try to make too quick de fiddles, und so dey are 
no goot. Vere is de varnish, soft und golden, like Cremona 
varnish? Lost—dot ees vere it ees—lost. Ach—too much dey 
love de gold! Ven a great fiddle here come to be played, your 
rub-a-dub paper tells news like dis—‘Dot fiddle ees vurt twelve 
vousant dollars! Such news your peoples like to read at 
breakfast, before dey on de trolley vagon ump, und go down- 
town to rush und bang for gold. 

“Dere ees some great troubles mit men. How long vill it 
last? Vat can ve do? Dis can ve do—ve can for dese great 
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fiddles take care, so dey don’t be busted. Dose fiddles of Amati, 
Stradivari und Guarneri in Cremona—ve can make dem last 
maybe zwei hoondert year again, t’rough dese bad fiddle times, 
so at last ven mens have again de soul to stop bang for gold 
und make fiddles—den vill dey have dese great fiddles to vork 
by. Can ve dem long enough save? Ich weiss nicht. Every 
year some more great fiddles ees broken. Slowly dey grow 
few. Ach—dot is terrible!” 

To keep these old fiddles alive, to nurse the few that had 
come to the big, dirty American city—this was little Bern- 
stein’s work. A patient, marvelous workman, he had been for 
years the finest repairer for a thousand miles around. As his 
fame grew “de gold” piled in. But he did not change his sim- 
ple living. Instead, he spent the money by hiring Shorty and 
Herman to work on the cheaper fiddles, and so he bought him- 
self more leisure for finer work. 

In the weeks before Moronsky’s coming, the little old man 
grew more and more eager—like a child. On one of my visits 
I found him working very slowly—his eyes dreaming. 

“T yas remembering, ven ve see dot fiddle, ve vill find one 
corner of de back two sehr fine, thin lines, und between dem a 
leetle new piece of vood put in. Vunce dem lines vas cracks. 
Who you t’ink fixed dose cracks togedder so fine? Mein gross- 
vater in Miinchen in eighteen hoondert tirty one. De finest 
piece of vork in his life! Mein vater vatched him do it. Und 
ven it vas done, und dot fiddle vas saved to live vunce more— 
den de great Bauerman who played dot fiddle he vept, he em- 
braced mein grossvater und called him brudder. I will show 
you how dot job vas made ven de fiddle here comes. Moronsky 
vill bring it here right from de train! Is dot fine? I learned 
dis from fat Fritz.” Fritz was concert meister of the City 
Orchestra with which Moronsky was to play. Fritz loved old 
Bernstein, and always brought the great violinists to the shop. 
“Und you know vot concerto at de concert he vill play?” 
“Mendelssohn’s concerto in D! Is dot fine? Is dot de piece I 
like best? Ach! It vill show off de fiddle—ginz schén—ginz 
schon.” 

That night he bought the concerto and sat up late reading 
and humming and smiling. When he went to bed he could not 
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sleep, for the curse of insomnia had come on him the last few 
years—part of his incurable nervous disease; he could not 
sleep at all the next few nights, his headaches came back, and 
when at last the happy day arrived, he looked haggard and 
white. 

That morning on reaching our newspaper office I found “de 
rush, bang, rub-a-dub” doubled, and when I learned the cause 
I hurried anxiously over to Bernstein’s shop. 

“Vell? News pleess?” - 

“Shorty,” I whispered, “what road did Moronsky come by?” 

Big Shorty thought hard, scratching his tousled yellow head. 
“Yes—Meeshigan Central,” he said. I heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Vell?” said Bernstein, turning. “No news? No rub-a-dub 
bang?” 

“Smash-up on the Pennsylvania,” I read, “thirty-three lives 
lost—search still for—” 

“Ach, mein Gott!’ 

Big Shorty looked around slowly. “I t’ought—Meeshigan 
Central—” 

“No! Shorty! No—no! Let me read—um—ach—it hurts 
—it hurts—” 

And then began the waiting. The little man crouched shiy- 
ering by the window, straining his eyes on the street. 

An hour later we heard running steps on the stairs, the door 
flew open, fat Fritz rushed in, and behind him came a dark, 
Hungarian boy of sixteen, who stopped and stared at us, hug- 
ging a violin box under his arm. His slight frame swayed, his 
long fingers twitched, and in his dark face—now bloodless— 
his big eyes looked out, dazed and questioning. 

Little Bernstein went to him slowly, and put his trembling 
hand on the box. The boy quivered and stared down a moment 
at the kind old face. 

“Yes, yes, ve must seem mein kind—yes.” Gently he took 
the box and felt it. The bottom was heavily dented outside. 
He laid it on the table and we gathered behind him. Slowly, 
with difficulty, for the fastenings were jammed, he unhooked 
and raised the lid, he lifted out a velvet bag, and from this he 
drew slowly and tenderly “de great fiddle.” 

A heavy breath of relief came from Shorty behind me, for 
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the fiddle was unmarred on the front. The little old man held 
it, gazed lovingly at the wondrous rich gold of the varnish. 
Then he turned it‘around. He caught his breath, and his fin- 
gers gripped hard on the fiddle’s neck; breathless, the violinists 
behind bent closer; at last little Bernstein looked around, and 
his eyes were streaming. 

The dark boy put his hands down on the old man’s shoulders 
and sobbed wild appeals in Hungarian, but little Bernstein 
only stared at the fiddle. 

“Mein grossvater—in eighteen hoondert Uirty-one—de same 
cracks,” he whispered to himself. “But now—dey are vorse— 
ach—vorse.” He paused and added: “He did it. But he vos 
greater—much greater—dan me.” 

Fritz layed his fat hand on Bernstein’s shoulder. “You can,” 
he said huskily. “You can. You must!” Still Bernstein 
stared at the fiddle, and across his face that old wrinkle of 
humor had become a deep harsh line of pain. 

“T must,” he whispered. ‘Dot ees true, I must. But can I? 
—Can I?—Can I?” He stared on while Fritz and the rest of 
us consulted by the window in low voices. The concert was 
Thursday night, and it was already Wednesday noon. The 
dark boy was half crazed; he leaned on Fritz to decide, and 
Fritz was sure of Bernstein; so at last the boy consented. Then 
the little old man walked into his inner room and sat down 
with the old fiddle in his apron. In a few moments he got up 
and gently closed the door. 

By four o’clock the bare, outer room was half filled with 
violinists, who talked in low grunts and whispers. We all 
kept looking at the closed door. Once tall Shorty held up be- 
tween thumb and finger a tiny chip of wood. We gathered 
solemnly around it; one man took it to the window; another 
tapped it gently on the table; for this tiny piece was to be 
shaved down by Bernstein to one-eighth its size, and would 
then be glued in to replace the tiny, shattered splinter between 
the two cracks. When Shorty took it in we looked through the 
open door. 

Little Bernstein still sat hugging in his knees “de great fid- 
dle,” studying it. I could only see that the shattered splinter 
had been neatly cut out, but fat Fritz seemed to see much 
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more; he tiptoed in—his eyes glistening, and laid a big hand 
on the bent old shoulder. “Schén! Schén!’ he whisperer. 

The little man looked up with shining eyes. ‘“Ach—Shorty 
—let me see.” He took the chip to the window. 

The grunts and whispers went on. Fears were heard on 
every side. It was so—so delicate. A mistake by the hun- 
dredth of an inch, or a strain to other parts of the fiddle might 
forever kill that world-famous tone. Little Bernstein was fast 
getting old, the relentless nervous disease would soon spoil his 
hand, and, in time, would kill him. Could he do it? 

The Hungarian boy heard none of this. He sat in the open 
door gazing now at his fiddle, now at the intent face of the 
surgeon. Each time Bernstein resumed his work the boy 
leaned closer; his long fingers clasped and unclasped round the 
back of his chair; now and then he swallowed hard; and once 
when the elevated train roarer close by the grimy window, he 
sprang up and came to Fritz. “In Prague,” he whispered 
hoarsely in German, “the people would stop their wagons if 
we asked them. Will they not stop here?” Fritz looked 
quickly away. “No,” he said harshly, “they will not stop.” 

At seven o’clock that night Fritz and I took Moronsky away. 
The next morning I came back at seven. Old Bernstein was 
still at his stool. His face had changed; it was gray and hag- 
gard as death. Now and then he put his hand to’ the back of 
his head. “Ach,” he murmured to some invisible demon. “Don’t 
—don’t—give me shoost two—tree hours more — pleess — 
pleess.” 

I tiptoed in and turned off the drop light. He stared up. 
Slowly he recognized me, and for a moment the old humorous 
wrinkle re-appeared. ‘“News—pleess?” he said huskily. “Vy? 
—Tell me—vy have de trains not run all day? Dey shoost 
began one hour ago. Before dot dey all stopped many hours. 
But—” he presed his hand again to his head—“I haf trains 
already dot rush in mein head. Ach—soon it vill bust. But 
look—look at de fiddle.” 

An hour later Fritz came in with the dark boy. They leaned 
over little Bernstein, and then the boy’s big Hungarian eyes 
began to shine, his breath came quickly, and Fritz had to draw 
him away. Little Bernstein never saw them, for his eyes were 
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strained, and now he kept one hand pressed always to the back 
of his head. 

Then came Shorty and Herman—and still others as the 
morning drew on. Each newcomer went in softly to look. 
Some came out proud and excited, to grunt and whisper and 
make swift, admiring gestures. Others came out silently and 
went to the window wiping their eyes. 

It was in the middle of one deafening roar that we heard a 
terrible cry from the inner room. The next instant the dark 
boy had sprung forward from his chair, just in time to seize 
“de great fiddle” as little Bernstein fell. 

Late that night I came into his narrow bedroom. I had left 
the concert just after the Mendelssohn concerto, and I tried to 
tell him how the people went wild, and how the dark boy “made 
out from de fiddle feelings und ideas.” It was useless. He 
only turned his gray, wrinkled face on the pillow, and whis- 
pered, “Your news ees not true,” “De smash, de crash I heard 
all trough mein head. De great fiddle is dead—all—all—all 
dead.” There was no comfort for him. In vain I told him that 
the fiddle was safe—marvelously cured. In vain the kind old 
landlady whispered comfort. ‘Heaven,’ he whispered, “vot do 
I vant mit heaven? I only vant a fiddle. De great fiddle ees 
dead.” 

Suddenly he raised his head, tense and straining to hear. 
Very softly from the room below came music. It was the Hun- 
garian boy playing for the old man the slow, tender movement 
from the Mendelssohn concerto. 

“Listen!” the old voice rose strong for a moment. “De great 
fiddle—great—” The head sank back, the eyes closed, but the 
face grew slowly radiant, while the beautiful old melody floated 
up, tender, compassionate, divine. 

“De great—great—de—great—fiddle—de fiddle’s soul — has 
come avay mit me—up here. Ach—ach—it vill be schén— 
schon.” 


This arrangement is published with the permission of the 
S. S. McClure Co., New York. 
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THE CALL OF PEACE. 
BY WILMA JARRAT ELLIS. 


Written in response to Katherine Tingley’s call for the observance of 
The Sacred Peace Day for the Nations, to be held September 28, 1914, 
throughout the U. S. A. “The Call for Peace” has been set to music by 
Professor Daniel de Lange, Founder and late Director of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Amsterdam, Holland. 


Above the battle’s thundering cry, 
Above the war-clouds, dark and high; 
’Mid roar of gun and burst of shell, 
’Mid hate as fierce as raging hell, 
There sounds triumphant over all 

In clarion tones, a mightier call— 

A call that sends o’er war’s red flame 
The surging rush of redder shame; 
That sounds in tones so loud they fill 
The universe with: Peace, Be Still! 


Above the slain piled on the sod, 

So thick, they seem forgot of God, 

Above the lust of kinsman’s rage, 

Where savage passions surge and wage, 
Above the widow’s wail and shriek, 

Above the children’s cries that speak, 
Accusing all the listening world 

Of sharing in the war-bolts hurled, 

There sound majestic notes that chill 

The hot, mad strife with: Peace, Be Still! 


The mighty tones come through the air 
Triumphant o’er each soul’s despair, 

As horror-struck we watch and wait 

To hear the warring nations’ fate. 

The glorious oratorio sounds 

Above the wreck of creeds and crowns; 
The golden “music of the spheres” 

Will speak through all the endless years 
The eternal harmonies that thrill 

The listening world with: Peace, Be Still! 


LITERARY INTERPRETATION, 
Norres From a Lecrurge GIVEN TO SrupEents or E. C. O. 
JESSIE ELDRIDGE SOUTHWICK. 


Literary interpretation through expression is taking up into 
the imagination in terms of experience, the meaning which the 
author has expressed in literary form, and then conveying this 
meaning to the minds and hearts of those who listen. 

To do this requires personality capable of the experience, a 
mind capable of focusing the experience in terms of clear 
vision, and the body and voice to be trained to instant response 
to the imagination. The importance of the study and practice 
of literary interpretation is twofold. First, it fastens the 
vivid appreciation of the experiences recorded in literary 
masterpieces ; second, it promotes the corresponding activities 
of mind and feeling so that words are absorbed as living 
expressions of thought. The result is the possible reproduc- 
tion in the student of the mind activities of the best authors, 
and the increase of creative expressions. For the quickening 
of the imagination and the storing up of words and literary 
forms pregnant with the vital force of oral expression is surely 
a great stimulus to the creative powers ;—while the ethical and 
spiritual force converted into personal experience through 
dramatic sympathy must furnish a great means of personal 
development in the control and direction of emotion, the 
appreciation of motive and the habit of intelligent represen- 
tations of the true psychology of all the great literary 
masterpieces. For it is this truth that makes them live. Even 
the evil is weighed aright—and every shadow points to the sun. 
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There are different forms of literary style, characterized by 
the motive which dominates them. The Dramatic form is 
expressive of human emotion and personal motive. The ora- 
toric style is that which proceeds from an appeal to motive 
by the expression of motive. The poetic is the imaginative 
appeal expressed in rhythmic impulse either regular (as in 
verse) or irregular (as in poetic prose) and expressed in 
harmonious ways. 

Narrative style is the direct statement of events and facts; 
but it may be much enhanced by the introduction of dramatic 
sympathy and tone—though it is not characterized by more 
than suggestive dramatic action. 

The Description order of expression should -be picturesque, 
aesthetic and should include personal response of appreciation, 
shown in attitude and voice. 

The Didactic style has the teaching motive, is marked by 
clearness of diction and simplicity. 

There are certain fundamental excellences of interpretation 
which all should place foremost upon the list of things to 
strive after. First, one should strive to attain the author’s 
viewpoint and feel through the imagination the force of his 
motive. Otherwise one cannot interpret the author. 

Second, one should remember that reporting is not inter- 
preting. Many people become tiresome by the vain repetition 
of statements unilluminated by the response of dramatic 
sympathy. This alone can give facts their weight as experience, 

Third, the style of delivery should be governed by real 
motive and should not be reduced to the conventional attitude 
of the reciter. Stand for the thought—regardful of poise but 
responsive to inner incentives. Let the voice be controlled by 
the motive of the selection and its sound will always be sincere. 
This is more important than technical effort. Technique 
should be practiced for development and not exhibited in 
interpretation. 

Few students realize the difference between imagination and 
understanding. Imagination reproduces the reality, under- 
standing estimates it in perspective. 

Dr. L. Alonzo Smith in his little volume entitled, “What 
Can Literature Do for Me,” has beautifully emphasized the 
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fact that we study literature to find a more perfect expression 
for our own experiences. It is the appreciation of the exper- 
iences recorded that,should be emphasized before the analysis 
of the construction. Edward Howard Griggs shows us in his 
“Philosophy of Art” that each art is a definite expression of 
the human spirit, and must be so studied as to unfold its 
meaning in relation to the race, the epoch, the personality of 
the author. The study of Ethics and Psychology is essential 
to the appreciation of human motive and human character. 

Our identification with great authors through the awaken- 
ing of our spirit to re-affirm their message should in itself 
_insure enough of culture to lift us forever beyond the appeal 
of petty and sensational trash. 

To our appreciation we must add motive if we would be 
more than ineffectual sentimentalists. The crowning tendency 
of right effort in literary interpretation is the development of 
Personality. That sum total of energy, intelligence, feeling 
and spiritual vision which shall make us revealers of the ideal 
toward which we aspire! 


MEDITATION IN VERSE. 


A new edition of the book of poems, ‘Meditation in Verse,” 
by Jessie E. Southwick was published before the holidays. 
Any orders for the volume sent to the College bookroom will 
be carefully filled. 

The Summer School News, published by The Summer School 


of the South, prints the following: 

Ss ‘Meditation in Verse’ is the name of a small book of poems wiiteen 
by Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick and published by the Everett Press 
of Boston. This volume consists of twelve short poems, most of which 
are written in sonnet form, and which deal with such subjects as 
‘Liberty,’ ‘Philosophy,’ ‘Aspiration.’ Each of the poems in turn is 
filled with a splendid idealism, with a courage to conquer in spite of 
all obstacles. 

“Tove Universal’ is the last in this little book of verse, and if any- 
thing just a little more filled with aspiration and idealism. 

“We read somewhere that literature is for the most part an author’s 
philosophy of life, that it is a study of personality. If such be the 
case, noble indeed must be the spirit behind these poems, for the view 
of life, the philosophy of life expressed in them, shines forth with an 
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optimistic courage, a firm belief in the love of the Creator and in the 
innate goodness of the world that fill one with new life, with new 
ideals, and with new strength.” 


FACULTY NOTES. 


On November 19, Dr. Leslie W. Sprague lectured for the 
Thursday Morning Lecture Course, on Victor Hugo. 


The usual chapel exercises on November 25 were devoted to 
a Peace Program. Mrs. Jessie E. Southwick brought a message 
on the Peace movement. Miss Sara Coleman read a 
poem on Peace. A short address on the World Wide Peace 
League was given by Mrs. Anna Duryea. The Glee Club sang 
appropriate selections. 


On November 18, Agnes Knox Black read “Pilléas and 
Mélisande” at Boston University, for the College Scholarship 
Fund. 


President Southwick returned just before the holidays from 
a southern tour, where he has been speaking before many ed- 
ucational institutions. 


The Evening School, under the direction of Prof. Tripp and 
Miss McQuestin, is increasing in numbers every session. The 
enrollment numbers about thirty. 


PEACE. 


O Peace! thou dove divine, whose olive-branch 
Does ever seem to lure us on our way, 

Hopeful that some great day, 

Or near or far, in future destiny 

We may attain thy purity and grace 

And, worthy to meet God face to face, 

We may be called ‘His children for the good 

We do to others, banish fear, 

And hate, and falsehood, so that then 

No drums may beat, nor bugle call to arms 
Because the nations fiercely rush to war, 
Destroying millions who perhaps have never known the cause, 
Save to defend their country’s honor from defeat. 
O Peace, teach us to live by thy blest spirit’s light. 


JESSIE BH. SOUTHWICK. 
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THE SUN DIAL AT WELLS COLLEGE. 


The shadow by my finger cast 
Divides the future from the past; 
Before it sleeps the unborn hour 
In darkness and beyond the power; 
Behind its unreturning line 
The vanished hour, no longer thine; 
One hour alone is in thy hands,— 
The Now on which the shadow stands. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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The Glee Club, with about fifty members, is proving a most 
interesting organization in the college. During the chapel ex- 
ercises of December 18 the Club sang appropriate Christmas 
songs. 


A Thanksgiving offering of $15.00 was given to the Welles- 
ley College Fund. The students extended this as a token of 
fellowship with their sister college. 


A committee was appointed from the Students Association 
to arrange means whereby the students might take part in the 
Belgian Relief Fund. A collection was taken among the 
students to raise an amount to purchase some necessary ma- 
terial with which to work. 


The Belgian Relief Fund gave a benefit performance of 
“The Merchant of Venice’ and “Katherine and Petruchio” at 
the Hollis Street Theatre, on December 17. The following 
parts were cast from Emerson College: 


Merchant of Venice 


Portia, Mrs. Southwick Gobbo, Mr. Newton 
Antonio, Mr. James’ Leonardo, Mr. Vinick 
Gratiano, Mr. Allison Balthazar, Mr. Flanders 
Lorenzo Mr. Taliaferro Nerissa, Mrs. Cameron 
Solamo, Mr. A. Smith Jessica, Miss Southwick 


Katherine and Petruchio 
Pedro, Mr. 8S. Smith Curtis, Miss Spear 
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CLASSES. 


Post GRADUATES. 


Sadie O’Connell, who is well established in her teaching in 
Leominster High School, has in addition to her regular work 
taken charge of a Christmas program and is coaching a Senior 
play. 

The Class welcomes Bertha McDonough, 714, into its ranks. 
Miss McDonough has been reinstated in her old office as cheer 
leader. 

Many of the members of the Graduate Class have been en- 
gaged during the past month in giving readings in the public 
.schools of Boston. This movement is due to a desire on the 
part of the officials of the public schools for more co-operation 
between the Schools of Expression and the Grade Schools. It 
is only the beginning of a movement which we as graduates of 
Emerson College earnestly hope may lead to lasting results. 

The Post Graduate Class will present the annual Old Eng- 
lish Comedy on January 27, at Copley Hall. This year Bean. 
mont and Fletcher’s “Knight of the Burning Pestle” will be 
given. This presentation offers a splendid opportunity to 
students of the early English drama. 


SENIOR NOTES. 


Amy Gildersleeve read recently at the Charlestown Meth- 
odist Church, at Tremont Temple and at the Brookline Bap- 
tist Church. She also coached a very successful Christmas 
entertainment for the Boy’s Club at Tremont Temple. 

Vera Bradford read the “Double Dyed Deceiver,” by O. 
Henry, and several short poems at the St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church in Ayer, during the Thanksgiving holidays. 

Naomi Williamson has been giving several readings at the 
Gaston, the Shurtleff, and Perry Schools. She also read re- 
cently before the Mothers’ Club, at the South. Boston High 
School. 
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THE CLASS OF 1915 EMERSON COLLEGE 
Presents 
Bey boy ST OU.D bh NT 
A Morality Play 
(Adapted from Walter Brown’s Hverywoman) 
By GEORGETTE JETTE, assisted by GENEVIEVE MCGILL 
December 17, 1914 


CANTICLE I.—In Everystudent’s Home. 


Hyverystudent, with her three companions, becomes discontented in 
her home, because there Nobody admires her, Flattery comes to her, 
and exaggerating her power of expression, persuades her to seek for 
Art and win the applause of the world. Everystudent believes him and 
goes in quest of Art. 


CANTICLE II.—At Emerson College. 


Everystudent comes to Emerson, where the Faculty aid her in her 
quest. They tell her to make Work her friend but Everystudent finds 
Work too hard and is afraid of her. Pink Tea, Maxixe and a host of 
Little Things beguile Everystudent. They make her forget Work. 
Dazed and bewildered she loses Simplicity and mistakes Artifice for 
Art. 


CANTICLE III.—At Hmerson College. 


After fruitless wanderings and many little adventures, Everystudent 
becomes weary of her search for Art, and almost despairs of ever find- 
ing her. Far wiser than at the beginning of her quest, she turns to 
Work whom she now sees to be beautiful. Work, in return for Every- 
student’s love, shows her a vision of Art. 


Nobody Olive Grover 
Everystudent Grace Bigles 

Youth Rebecca Farwell 
Talent Beatrice Perry 
Simplicity Laura Meredith 
Flattery Helen Baxter 

Work Elizabeth Sturdivant 
Pink Tea Alice White 

Maxixe Ruth Southwick 
Artifice Hmily Brown 

Art Helen George 

Vocal Technique Edwin D. Flanders, Jr. 
Argumentation Naomi Williamson 
Anatomy Florence Westbrook 
Oratory Louise Mace 
Articulation Louise Hainline 


Impersonation 


Marion Vincent 
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Ethics Nelly Merriam 

Gesture Caroline Jones 

Time Jessie MacAloney 
Aspirants 


Pert, Shirk, Earnest, Butterfly, Dig, Grind and Star. 
Misses Bradley, Bradford, Smith, Ritchie, Evans, Seibel and Privett. 


The Little Things 
Misses Gildersleeve, Waterhouse, Benjamin, Snyder, Wells and Conant. 


Student Committee. 
Albert R. Lovejoy, Chairman 
May Miller Edwin D. Flanders 
Lois Perkins Marion Vincent 
Georgette Jette 


JUNIOR. 


Hoo-rah, rah! Hoo-ray, ray! 
Junior Class’ll win the day 
Drama, ballet—head or feet 
1916 can’t be beat. 

The above Junior yell made its debut on the morning of the 
Senior Stunt. } 

The Junior Class selected as class flowers the dainty jon- 
quil and sturdy bachelor-button and under the blue and gold 
hope to prove in 1916 the wisdom of the College in extending 
its course to the full four years. 

The Junior sales, under the able direction of Miss Perry, 
have been most successful. They began with “Little Pigs in 
Blankets,” which looked most attractive ‘on the sandwich 
posters and, had not the aromatic bacon doomed the chafing- 
dish, the prospective “Prom” would have been a reality instead 
of a vision. 

The “Bear Story,” by James Whitcomb Riley, received its 
usual tribute when read by Miss Good at the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Revere. 

Miss Jessie Smith, Radcliffe, ’13, is teaching a class in Col- 
lege Rhetoric, thus enabling a few students to make up past 
work. 

Percy Alexander was heralded as both writer and reader 
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when he gave an original play entitled “The Old Tree in the 
Courtyard,” before the Emerson College Club of Boston. 

The Junior Class is fortunate in having in its enrollment 
two competent violinists. Miss Smith is studying with Prof. 
Hoffmann and playing in the People’s Orchestra. Miss Akin’s 
obligato was a great assistance to the Glee Club in singing 
the Xmas Carols. 

‘Mr. David B. Allison gives as his reason for not stating the 
author’s name when reading Jaroslay Vrehlicky’s “At the 
Chasm” before the Drama League of Boston, recently, his de- 
sire to remain neutral in the present European conflict but, 
on seeing the name in print, we have doubts as to his veracity. 

Miss Vann spent the week-end with friends in Lynn. 

Miss Keister, Miss Perry and Miss Ocker have been giving 
delightful readings about the city and suburbs. 

Miss Gladys Warren, in quaint puritanic rhyme, summoned 
a bevy of Emerson girls to a tea and merrymaking on Thanks- 
giving Eve. The refreshments consisted of all the season’s 
delicacies. The guests vied with the hostess in making it one 
of the most enjoyable events of the season. 


SOPHOMORE. 


THE CLASS OF 1917 
Emerson College of Oratory 
PRESENTS 
ALONG CAME TRUTH 
BY 
LAURENCE JOSEPH SMITH 


Huntington Chambers Halls, Thursday, December 10, 1914 


CHARACTERS 
Truth Benson, the girl from Emerson, Dorothy Hopkins 
Mrs. Amelia Benson, her mother Astrid Nygren 
Sheridan Love, the man from Emerson, Burton James 
Gideon Gadgrind, a hypocrite, Fred W. Hubbard 
EKuphemia, his submissive wife, Helen Reed 
Prof. Tuttle, principal of Peaksville Academy, George IF’. Pearson 
Alice, his blind daughter, Freda Walker 
Hi Hoosier, the chore boy, Charles Vinick 


Sarah Maud Perkins, with detective ambitions, Leoda MacAleer 
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Mr. Harry S. Ross, dean of Emerson College, Laurence J. Smith 
Mrs. Ross, his better half, Lucy Upson 
Miss Harriet Sleight, enthusiast collecting bones, Molly Sayer 
Maggie Mixem, an escaped lunatic, Marjorie Leach 


Grabem Quick, asylum guard, A. Barclay Taliaferro. 


CHoRUS OF STUDENTS 
The Misses Jack, Belfontaine, Bartel, DeWire, Haszard, Hunt, King,. 
Rothwell, Call, Green, Kennard, Southwick, Vail, Van Hoesen. 
Lucile Barrow, pianist 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 
Act I. Sitting room at Benson’s. Time: Near Christmas. 
Act II. Peaksville Academy, an afternoon in commencement week,,. 
three years later. 


MvusIcaAL NUMBERS 


“You Can’t Get Away from It” 
“The Girl from Emerson” 


Committee 
NETTIE HUTCHINS, Chairman 
DoroTHyY CANAGA LAURENCE SMITH 
BURTON JAMES ELEANOR JACK 


EMERSON SOUTHERN CLUB. 


Miss Bernice Duggan entertained the Club at a social meet- 
ing. Mrs. E. E. Davis and Miss Jennie P. Smith assisted. 
Miss Duggan proved a charming hostess and the Club wishes to 
express their appreciation for her kindness. Mrs. Gay, Vice- 
President of the Boston Southern Club, being present, was 
unanimously elected a member of the Emerson Club. Miss 
Lucille Barry and Miss Jennie Smith gave several effective 
readings. 

Colonel Howard Thompson of Gainsville, Ga., was the guest 
of Bess Ellis and Mary Ellen Perry. 

Mary Morgan Brown and Gertrude Keister were the guests 
of Helen George for Thanksgiving Recess, at her home in Bed- 
ford, N. H. During their stay they gave a miscellaneous pro- 
gram at one of the churches. 

Mary Morgan Brown entertained the Powell Club with “The 
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Story of Patsy,” by Kate Douglas Wiggins; “Me and Mary” 
by Frank Stanton, and “The Dominant Six” by Edward Bolt- 
wood. Miss Brown also read at Bunker Hill School, assisted 
by Miss Jack. 

Miss Mary E. Perry read “Uncle Remus” by J. C. Harris 
and “Prince and Painter’ by Temple Bailey at Charlestown 
Memorial. 

“Aunt Sylvia’s Geography Lesson,” “Diddie, Dumps and 
Lot” and “What’s the Trouble” were read very effectively by 
Mrs. E. E. Davis at the Italian Settlement in East Boston. 

May Elliot gave several child impersonations at the Rox- 
bury Settlement. 

Miss Louise Vann spent Thanksgiving in Manchester, N. H. 

Miss Jennie P. Smith spent Thanksgiving Recess in Win- 
throp, Mass. 

Miss Keister read ‘The Littlest Rebel” by Edward Peple in 
Dorchester and “The Story of Gadsby” by Kipling in East 
Boston. 

Mrs. Gay, 41 Irving Street, Cambridge, has invited the mem- 
bers of the Club to spend Sunday afternoons at her home, from 
4 to 6 o’clock. 

The Club has been invited by Mrs. Gay to give a prone 
at the Copley Plaza on January 5th, 1915. 


CANADIAN. 

The members of the Canadian Club were guests at a delight- 
ful afternoon tea given by Miss Riddel at her home in 
Cambridge, November 17th. 

On Wednesday, December 2nd, Miss Sheppard read several 
French-Canadian dialect selections for the Mothers’ Club at 
Dorchester High School. 

Percy Alexander read at the Boston Canadian Club, an 
original play, by request, during the last week in November. 
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“BY THE EDITOR'S FIRESIDE 


CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


“Good luck, good cheer, throughout the year, 
A bright fire on the hearthstone burning ; 

A gleam of rose at evening’s close, 
When, wearied, you are homeward turning! 


By ingle-nook a soothing book— 

A few old friends in Memory’s castle ; 
A bit of rhyme at Christmas time 

To wish you fortune at your wassail.” 


ESPRIT Esprit de corps is the spirit of oneness of 
DE CORPS. purpose. This pervading spirit unites persons 

round one standard. It makes their combined 
strength a force, and by that force the standard is carried 
toward its goal. 

The standard of Emerson College is the Expression of 
Truth. Flapping in the winds of adversity, this standard would 
soon fall, were it not for the strength of the staff. The staff 
is the Faculty, who look out upon the different avenues of 
approach with expectant attention. Some look down the 
avenue of Literature and invite through its study. Others 
attract by explaining the physical agents and the mechanism 
of the voice. But the influence of all members of the staff 
leads upward toward that Standard—The Expression of 
Truth. Hsprit de corps is the spirit which unites students 
and faculty around that standard. 
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The standard needs a strong force to raise it. No one in- 
dividual can do it. But as the student travels along the path 
in view of the standard and he notices that his fellow foot- 
farer is aspiring toward the same goal, a word of encourage- 
ment will do much to brighten the way for both. This spirit 
of helpful co-operation unites individuals and makes the class 
aunit. Following the Hsprit de corps of the College they rally 
to the cause and make the class a force in raising the Stand- 
ard—The Expression of Truth. These forces are working 
together in the field of action during the College Year. The 
aim then is to carry the standard to greater heights than ever 
attained before. When the College year closes each student 
‘will have an added strength as a trophy for his work in the 
conquest. The graduates will carry the standard into new 
fields and under its influence will win others to fight for its 
aim. 

In the strength of the Hsprit de corps of Emerson will we 
stake our lives for the advancement of the Standard—The Ex- 
pression of Truth. 


EMERSON The first College Calendar published in the 
COLLEGE history of Emerson comes in the year 1915. 
CALENDAR. Under the able direction of Laura Curtis and 
Hilda Harris the work has proven a creditable 
feature of the college. It is indeed a work of art. From the 
arrangement of purple and gold on the cover throughout the 
entire fifty-two pages one is impressed with the artistic effect. 
The calendar has an added value—a personal note from each 
member of the Faculty in the form of a quotation recorded in 
the week containing their birthday. 


The Student Association is contemplating binding the vol- 
umes of the magazine up to date. No. 1 of Vol. XX is needed 
before the files will be complete. A year’s subscription to the 
magazine will be extended to any one sending in this missing 
number. 

Owing to the Christmas rush on the mail the manuscript of 
this month’s issue was lost. We regret that some of the social 
notes cannot be furnished. 


SOURCES OF DRAMATIC MATERIAL. 


BY DR. MARY ALICE EMERSON, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


A well-known dramatist was recently asked where he found 
the material for his plays. His significant, if somewhat cyn- 
ical reply was, “I use whatever happens to be at hand,—star- 
dust and moonshine or slime from the Pit.” Deliberately or 
unconsciously every playwright does use the material that 
happens to be at his hand, brought there by his professional 
training, or by his experience and sympathetic observation of 
life. This is the reason why an endless succession of writers 
can give new form and life to the world-old facts of human 
nature. 

The well-trained dramatist understands what “stock ma- 
terial” he inherits from the past; or, in other words, what 
characters and situations are sure to make a general appeal 
when treated with vigor and freshness. Is he planning a 
broad farce? Mistaken identity, the tricking of a dupe or of 
the trickster himself, or the trials of the fatuous lover are im- 
mediately available. Does he prefer a comedy of social man- 
ners? The affectations of the fawning courtier, the flattering 
friend, the fickle lover, the beguiling flirt, the garrulous con- 
fidante, the pompous pedant, or the blinded egoist are sure to 
arouse laughter. If he is on tragedy bent, he may multiply 
instances of battle, murder and sudden death to turn out a 
melodrama; or to give the ethical or problem play he may 
present the losing struggle with inheritance, environment, 
treachery of lover or friend, or the hero’s own wrong choices. 
If he wishes to write a pastoral or romantic comedy, he may 
follow the advice of a successful manager: “Take one pretty, 
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innocent girl, one proud or stupid lover, one selfish or un- 
scrupulous villain, one female busybody, several absent-minded 
parents and one faithful servant, put these into an exagger- 
atedly rural setting and shake well together. When the 
effervescence has subsided, the resultant brew is sometimes 
cloying, and sometimes refreshing, but always sweet.” 

The dramatic writer who takes his art at all seriously does 
not rest content with reshaping this “stock material.” He is 
always reading widely in the hope of finding new themes and 
plots. One dramatist, of whom it would be little expected, has 
followed the example of Hall Caine in the value of fiction, and 
has gone to the Bible. The stories of Eve, Cain, Hagar, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Ruth, Esther, Job, Samson, Judas, and other 
familiar characters reappear in cleverly disguised forms. Re- 
newed interest in Miracle Plays gives us a number of plays 
obviously and seriously drawn from other Biblical narratives. 

Fortunate is the writer who knows well his classic myths, 
epics and dramas. Of course he may allow himself to be ham- 
pered by academic conventions: but the more true love he has 
for the spirit of classic art, the more freedom he will allow 
himself in adapting the material to modern needs. Perey Mac- 
kaye in his Sappho and Phaon, and Stephen Phillips in his 
Ulysses, his Nero and his Herod have given us notable plays 
that give classic material new and worthy forms. 

The Wagnerian operas use the material of the Nibelungen- 
lied. Omar, the Tent-Maker, is based on Eastern legends and a 
poet’s song that has become a classic of its own. Yeats and 
other Irish dramatists are reviving the Celtic myths and tra- 
ditions in telling fashion. It has been suggested more than 
once of late that some must speedily use the material that is 
vital to the Indian and the Negro life before its characteristic 
individuality has been lost. 

Semi-historic plays are often very popular. L/’Aiglon, Dis- 
raeli, Shenandoah, The Littlest Rebel are only a few of the 
many illustrations that come to mind. 

A more favorite literary source is found in successful fiction. 
A number of reasons contribute definitely to the recent craze 
for dramatizing novels that are always standard like The Tale 
of Two Cities or that have recently been “best sellers,” like 
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Peg o’ My Heart. Readers who already enjoy the story want 
to see it reénacted. The star believes she will win fresh laurels 
in the part of the charming heroine. The “movies” have pop- 
ularized, though often degraded, these stories, and conscien- 
tious actors would fain show their dramatic possibilities under 
dignified conditions. Last, but not least, shrewd managers 
often prefer to trust to the strong plot, true characterization 
and bright dialogue that have already stood the test of popular 
favor, rather than to take chances with a modern invention 
that will probably be but the “hit of one season.” 

Although the dramatic writer does not fail to appreciate his 
literary inheritance, he prefers as a rule to use it as a back- 
ground or an atmosphere. If he uses it as a quarry it is not 
so much for foundation and walls as for the keystone of a 
great theme or motif, or for the pillars of single characters or 
incidents. The modern writer desires to write out of the depths 
of his own experience and the breadth of his own observation, 
concerning the life and problems of his own day. He need not 
be an egoist to wish to give to the world in this vivid, impres- 
sive dramatic form the best he himself has found in life. As 
the mother watches with proud humility the reproduction of 
her own failures and successes in the unfolding life of her 
child, so the playwright glows or trembles at the incarnation 
upon the stage of his own theories and ideals. “The play’s 
the thing”’—the touchstone by which author, actors and au- 
dience are tested. 

Many of the best “story plays” have been based on some 
incident in the life of the author or some one of his acquaint- 
ances. If the play does not hinge on this incident, an effective 
scene is made out of it. The chamber scene in The Blindness 
of Virtue, the barn scene in The Road to Happiness are said 
to illustrate this. How often we hear people say of some 
strikingly pathetic or amusing experience, “If I could only 
put that into a play it would make my fortune.” Fortunes are 
not so commonly made that way as might be supposed. Yet it 
is true that what is intensely real to the author can best be 
given dramatic value. 

People familiar in. the home or the town often furnish de- 
lightful characters for the dramatist and the actor. Grumpy 
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is said to be drawn from a father and a grandfather. Wallum 
in Bunty Pulls the Strings, and the Professor in T'he Profes- 
sor’s Love Story were very real people before they delighted 
the stage world. If the writer would take account of his 
stock in trade he would find in addition to the few characters 
that he can study intimately and sympathetically day after 
day in their varying moods, he knows scores of other char- 
acters that he can bring within the range of close observation. 
We should have fewer stage caricatures among the minor 
characters if the dramatist watched the policeman on his street, 
the postman, the parlor maid, the cook and the butler in his 
own house. As these characters often have but few lines, it 
may be argued that their burlesque is due to the careless or 
immature actor rather than to the unobservant writer. The 
real truth probably is that in many companies there is a ten- 
dency to give the “fat lines” and the center of the stage wholly 
to one or two stars, so that it seems unnecessary to perfect the 
minor parts. A strong reaction against this slurring of values 
is everywhere apparent. Not only in such plays as The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back, Salvation Nell and Kindling, where 
the humble character is played by a star, but in the much 
more numerous plays in which no romance hangs about the 
minor character, truth to life is emphasized. It is significant 
that some of our best modern writers are doing what Shak- 
speare so often did, drawing the servants, parsons and justices 
from his familiar circle of acquaintances and giving them lines 
which very quietly strike the keynote of the play. The writer 
of today may constantly enlarge his group of minor characters 
by studying people whom he meets repeatedly on the street, in 
restaurant, station or trolley. Many of our most powerful 
plays today are not story plays or character plays, but dramas 
of ideas or ideals. This third type of play has almost infinite 
scope and variety. It gives us the realism of Strindberg and 
Brieux, the social satire of Shaw and the symbolism of Maeter- 
linck. Without a master’s hand behind it, the thesis play may 
easily become pedantic, bigoted or sordid. Touched by a true 
artist’s imagination it may be a great spiritual power. 

In order to make a general appeal, or even to get a thought- 
ful hearing, the problem on the thesis play must deal with some 
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one of the great questions that stir the social conscience. We 
may or may not agree with the dramatist’s views, but if he 
presents a realistic story and advances a convincing argument, 
we give him respectful hearing. The great danger is that for 
the sake of pointing the moral, the writer may distort truth 
and be false to the canons of art. It is a mooted question 
whether this is worse than to present a vexed problem, with all 
its complications and leave us with no suggested solution or 
comfort as some writers prefer to do. 

The marriage question is a favorite theme, ranging in treat- 
ment from The Doll’’s House to Bought and Paid For. The 
neglected child may be portrayed amid terrible hardships as 
in The Product of the Mill, or in great luxury as in The Poor 
Little Rich Girl. The industrial problem is often presented, 
never more powerfully than in Strife. Justice is a tragic ar- 
raignment of the social and civic order. The Servant in the 
House and The Passing of the Third Floor Back make powerful 
appeals for practical Christianity in daily life, while such 
plays as The Melting Pot show us the principle of brotherhood 
in national life. 

Valuable as the thesis play undoubtedly is, one delights in 
the artistry which subordinates the lesson to the imaginative 
and emotional appeal. Percy Mackaye, Josephine Preston 
Peabody and Beulah Marie Dix often use their material in this 
latter way. Barrie is past master in the art of teaching us 
without our knowledge. 

Whether, then, the dramatist wishes to produce a farce, a 
melodrama, a comedy of manners, a romance or a tragedy, he 
gets his material from the past or the present—from the in- 
heritance of classic story, stage traditions and conventional 
handling, or from the keenness of his own observation, imagi- 
nation and sympathy. In determining what portions of his 
vast wealth he shall appropriate at any given time, he does 
well to heed two maxims: 

“That is best which lieth nearest, 
Shape from that thy work of art.” 
and 

“Select the cleanest and most significant material you can 
command.” 
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A RESUME OF THE E. C. 0. ALUMNI CLUB OF 
NEW YORK. 


For THE YEAR BEGINNING NoveMBER 8, 1913, ro Apri 25, 1914. 


We began the season in our new club home, “The Twelfth 
Night Club Rooms,” No. 16 West 46th Street, New York City. 
Our president, Mrs. Grace Bronson Purdy, spoke of the privi- 
lege many of us had enjoyed, that of hearing Dr. Emerson in 
his lectures upon “The Philosophy of Expression” and the 
necessity for keeping alive the spirit engendered by the Doctor 
through our college work. To aid that spirit, she was intro- 
ducing for the first time in the history of the Club the reading of 
Dr. Emerson’s lectures upon “The Philosophy of. Expression.” 


We had an average attendance of fifty at each meeting. 

A Publicity Committee was appointed, its aim being to help 
in the recognition of our club by other clubs. . 

Following is a list of the names of the lecturers and speakers 
who helped to entertain us during the past club season, also 
the subjects upon which they spoke: 

Madam Pilar Morin, “A Talk on Silent Drama” as ex- 
pressed through the body, Pantomime and “Madame Butterfiy” 
in costume. The Hon. John H. Light, Attorney-General of the 
State of Connecticut, “A Lecture on the Women of Shakes- 
peare.” Mrs. Edgar Werner, the first woman to be admitted 
to the New York Bar, spoke upon ‘The Trend of Elocution.” 
Mrs. Judd gave an author’s reading called “A History of the 
Boy.” Miss Mack of the Class of 1903, who is teaching in 
Paris, gave a short summary of her work in that city. Mrs. 
Southwick brought us a greeting from our Alma Mater. Mrs. 
S. McClintock and Mrs. S. Purdy gave a reading of Dr. Emer- 
son’s lectures». Mr. W. Palmer Smith, “A Talk on Oral 
English.” Mr. Smith has just written a book upon Oral Eng- 
lish for use is the secondary schools, which is very highly 
spoken of by the critics. Mrs. Olive Palmer Hansen, “Greet- 
ings from our Alma Mater.” Miss Allene Buckhout, “Imper- 
sonations.” Mrs. Elise West Quaife, “A Talk on Clyde Fitch 
as a Dramatist.” Mrs. F. Carmody, “Readings from Brown- 
ing.” Mrs. Grace Correll Rabbitt, “Readings from Eugene 
Field.” Miss A. T. McIntyre, “Irish and Scotch Selections.” 
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Madame Minna Kaufmann, Miss Bell and Miss Nina Mills 
supplied the music for the club season. 

Gifts were made to the club by several of the members 
during the year. 

Miss Searles has been giving several lecture courses, one of 
them being “The Child’s Place in Song and Story.” Mrs. 8. 
Wiggin has spent the past year in Canada, teaching and 
lecturing. Mrs. 8S. Purdy was elected Chairman of the Ninth 
Judicial District of Federated Clubs and Mrs. Van Namee 
President of ‘The Political Study Club.” 

An invitation from one of our members, Mrs. R. A. Purdy, 
was, extended to the Club to visit the “New York Theatre 
Club” of which she is also a member, which invitation was 
accepted and the afternoon greatly enjoyed. 

During the past year a beautiful marble seat has been 
placed in the entrance of Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in memory of our late President, Mrs. Grace Burt 
Homan, as a tribute from those who loved her. 

It is the custom of the Club at the last meeting of the season 
to give a dinner or to provide some other special form of 
entertainment. This year it was decided to give an entertain- 
ment in our new quarters in the Professional Women’s League 
Building, called “The Emerson College Alumni Club En Tour.” 
This was held on the evening of April 25th, 1914, with the 
following program: 

PICTURES FROM LITERATURE. 
Wilkins Micawber . ‘ : . , W. Palmer Smith 


Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness, 
Mr. Karl Arvidson, Mrs. James A. Donnelly 


The Lady of Shalott . , R : ; Miss Bertha L. Colburn 
Kawakami : 4 f : : : : : Mr. J. F. Rabbitt 
Sakura San (Miss Cherry Blossom) . ; . Mrs. J. F. Rabbitt 
Carmen : : ; ; , 2 . Miss Marjorie McClintock 
Janice Meredith . ; , ; ; ; Mrs. Karl A. Arvidson 
Mare Antony : i ‘ { , : Mr. Francis X. Carmody 
Portia ; f : ; ; : . Mrs. Francis X. Carmody 


Blas Aux Dames 
Mrs. Sylvanus Purdy—Juliette Mrs. Bennett—Portia 
Mrs. H. R. Hansen—Ophelia Mrs. D. Nally—Lady Macbeth 


The Country School . Mrs. Elise West Quaife, Mr. Quaife and children 
Monologues—The Girl at the Switchboard . Miss A. T. McIntyre 
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EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON. 


The season of 1914-15 has begun in earnest. At the first 
meeting we had the great pleasure of listening to Miss Mc- 
Questen give an account of her holiday in Europe this past 
summer. Her vivid descriptions of the peace and beauty of 
Italy in early summer, and then the confusion and uncertainty 
as she came through Holland and Belgium, gave us a never-to- 
be-forgotten evening. 

At the December meeting the program was as follows: 

“The Boarding House Keeper,’ a monologue by Miss Alice 
J. Whitcomb. 

“The Old Tree in the Courtyard,” an original play, by Percy 
Alexander. He also read “Gunga Din.” 

“Mrs. Alderman Casey’s Experience at a Beauty Parlor,” 
by Mrs. Een Atwater Gandey. 

The officers for the year are: 


Pemmemgete i, ss. . ss « « Miss AGNES W. BAKER 
First Vice-President . . . . . Miss HeLtena M. Law 
Second Vice-President . . . . Miss Ina Morrison 
Meer ys). 6 eo el we MBS Herre Bs. WAsD 
Cer ss sl hel tlhe hel [hed | SOSEPHINE W. WHITAKER 


EHaecutive Board 


Mrs. Mapet Parsons CURRY Miss LENA LENK 
Mrs. MartHAa MASON CURRY Miss Axrice J. WHITCOMB 
Miss JEAN VOSE Mrs. EpitH JACKSON WAITE 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF HARTFORD. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 7th, the E. C. O. Club of 
Hartford held its regular meeting at the home of Mrs. Marion 
Blake Campbell. -The entertainment of the afternoon was 
furnished by Mrs. Golda Tillapaugh Curtiss, who read most 
sympathetically, Maeterlinck’s “Joyzelle.” 

The Hartford Club met at the studio of Miss Clara M. Coe 
on Saturday afternoon, December 5th. 

The “Round Robin” has returned to its nest, containing 
greetings from the following alumni associations: Boston, 
Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Chicago, Ill.; New York City, 
Winona, Minn. 
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The Emerson College Magazine was reviewed by Mrs. Reid. 

Miss Mary Hamlin was soloist of the afternoon. Her songs 
were appreciated very much, as they were so beautifully sung 
and so well interpreted. 

We are very happy to welcome Mrs. Jean Clement Buths 
and Miss Janet Chesney into our midst. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


798. | Walter B. Swift, M. D., has an article in the October 

issue of the American Journal of the Diseases of 
Children, entitled “Further Analysis of the Voice Sign in 
Chorea.” 

Dr. Swift also has an article in the October 31st issue of 
the Journal of the American Medical Association, entitled “A 
New Method of Reflex Elicitation, Preliminary Report.” 
(Reprints will be sent to classmates interested, by addressing 
110 Bay State Road, Boston.) 


704. Mabel C. Dowsland had charge of the dramatic work in 
a very unusual High School commencement last June. 

“Ann Hathaway” was presented in costume. The costumes 
and customs of Shakespeare’s time were revealed by a conver- 
sation between Ann Hathaway and her daughter, Judith. It 
was written in the language of the Quaker and Puritan, and 
was very effective. Then the Prologue, who had introduced 
Ann Hathaway, gave a short synopsis of Julius Caesar. And 
the next boy gave, as a monologue, the speeches of Cassius 
where he tries to influence Brutus against Caesar. The Roman 
costume added to the effctiveness. There was an excerpt from 
“As You Like It”—Ganymede’s conversation with Orlando in 
the Forest, beginning with “There is a man haunts our forest.” 


°07, °08. Mary Hatch, who has been interested in home 

missionary work in a church at Lake George, N. Y., 
is now at home in Pelham Manor, N. Y. She recently visited 
the college. 
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708, 09. Marguerite Chaffey made a great personal success 
in a sketch entitled “The Code Book,” in Salt Lake 
City. The Dramatic Mirror contains an account of the event. 


708, ’09. Gertrude Lawson, formerly the Missionary Visitor 

of Union Church, is now engaged in similar work at 
the First Congregational Church, Toledo, Ohio, the church of 
which Rey. Allen Stockdale is pastor. 


709. Ethelynd Holland is teaching at the Synodical College, 
Fulton, Mo. 


709, °10. Mary Rogers, who has formerly been in the Y. W. 
C. A. at Brockton, Mass., is now the Missionary 
Visitor of Union Church, Boston. 
Some of the members of the church presented “The Vision 
of Fair Women” recently. Miss Rogers read as the characters 
pantomimed the play. 


"10, °11. Veroqua Petty is teaching at the Boyd-Brandeis 
School of Expression, Omaha, Neb. 


12. Jean Matheson is teaching at the Perkiomen Seminary, 
Pennsburg, Pa. 


712. Sheila MacLane has announced her engagement to Mr. 
Alwin Taber of Holyoke, Mass. 


712. + Grace Rosoan, who is teaching in A. and M. College, 
Corvallis, Ore., is putting on four plays before the holi- 
days, one of them being “Glorious Betsy.” 


12, °13. Edna Case is at her home in Blassburg, Pa., doing 
private and concert work. 


14. Hazel Jones and Clara McDonald, ’13, are teaching in 
the schools of Barre, Mass. 


714. Lucile De Reynolds is teaching at her home in Assonet, 
Mass. 


713, ’14. Olga Newton is attending the American Academy 
of Dramatic Art, New York City. 

713. (Special) Blanche Fisher is playing with Pauline Fred- 
erick in “Innocent” in New York City. 
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713. The many friends of Lela Carey will be grieved to hear of 

her death, which occurred last month in her home in Lum- 
berville, Pa. Miss Carey, since her graduation from Emerson, 
had been teaching in the High Schools at Westfield, N. J. 
Owing to ill health she was obliged to resign her position last 
year. The remainder of the time until death Miss Carey spent 
at her home. 


"13. Julia Wiggins was called to her home in Cooper, Iowa, 
on account of the illness of her father. She has been 
teaching in the schools of Port Angeles, Wash. 


713, 714. Ida M. Leslie is pleasantly situated at Stanstead 
' Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que. She has charge 

of all the physical training of the girls. Besides the Expres- 

sion Department, Miss Leslie has some classes in English. 


714. +=Pearl Fishel is teaching in Vaughan, N. C., her home 
town. 
"11, °12. Madaline I. Randall is continuing the work of 


Expression in St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


°02, 712. Following is a program presented by the Minne- 
apolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art: 


Count Gismond ‘ ‘ i : Browning 
Miss KELLET?r 
A Woman’s Last Word (BROWNING) . ¥ ‘ ; ; 7 Homer 
Ah! Love, but a day (BROWNING) ’ : A 4 J ; Beach 
Mrs, PENDLETON 
My Last Duchess . 1 ; A 4 : > x . Browning 
Net yO ; : ‘ ; : ; ; ‘ ; , Browning 
Prospice Browning 


Miss KELLETT 
The Year’s at the Spring (BrRownINne) - : . 4 ; Beach 
Mrs. PENDLETON 
Andrea del Sarto ; : ‘ , Browning 
Miss KELLETT 
SCHOOL RECITAL HALL 
42-44 South Highth St. 


Nort :—The Alumnae are requested to keep in mind the fact 
that the success of this Department depends almost entirely 
upon the amount of information which they send in. 
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THE REUNITED FLAG. 
A SONG OF PHACE. 

Published in The Richmond Times-Dispatch, Nov. 19th, 1912. These 
lines were suggested by the speeches of Secretary Bryan and other 
prominent speakers at the laying of the corner-stone of the Confederate 
Monument at Arlington by the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
November, 1912. In the corner-stone were placed a United States flag 
and a Confederate banner. 


Unfurl that banner, no more ’tis weary, 

Nor round its staff ’tis drooping dreary ; 
Unfurl, unfold—nor let it rest; 

For it has a glad new mission, 

Emblem of peace to our great Nation, 
Unfurl, unfold—it is best. 


Once it led its hosts victorious 
To martial deeds, none ere more glorious 
The world’s warriors ever saw; 
Then with its people’s blood made gory, 
All torn defeated told the story 
Of the horrors of cruel war. 


Now soul of the corner-stone let it be, 

The staff in the Nation’s capital to see, 
Telling all peoples this truth— 

Never can come peace and liberty 

Till from error’s thraldom the mind is free 
And the heart seeks not gain but worth. 


From Andes lofty mountain peak, 

The image of Christ to all doth speak 
Of peace and brotherly love; 

Let woman’s faith and work reunite 

Brothers estranged, love’s fires relight, 
Catch the vision sent from above. 


Yes, corner-stone and cap-stone 
That banner shall grace, 
Unfurl and, lo! we see on its face 
The flag of our great Nation; 
With faith, hope, and love, woman buried the two, 
And the old miracle is wrought anew, 
Love makes one all creation. 
Sara WortHAM COLEMAN. 
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A MINOR POET. 
The firefly, flickering about 


In busy brightness, near and far, 
Lets not his little lamp go out 
Because he cannot be a star. 
He only seeks, the hour he lives, 
Bravely his tiny part to play, 
And all his being freely gives 
To make a summer evening gay. 


AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 
“In Deep Places.” 
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ALICE FREEMAN PALMER MEMORIAL 
Copyright Emery Art School Courtesy “The Beacon” 
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SINT GZESS 


HE Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial 
Tablet at Wellesley is the work of 
the sculptor, Daniel Chester French. 
The unveiling of this statue revealed 

an interpretation of art and an interpretation of 

a noble life. | 


The smaller figure represents the dreamy ex~ 


pectation of youth. The maiden faces the world 
with wonder and uncertainty, but with hope. 
Behind her stands the teacher whose influence has 
ever been one of loving inspiration. Now the 
guiding hand directs her toward the future. 

The sculptor has expressed an example of illim- 
itation in this work cf art. In the taller figure 
the great length of line with no definite beginning 
nor end expresses strength. Throughout the body 
there are no broken lines and the force seems to 
continue and vanish from the indicating hand. 
Such continuity of line indicates harmony. Har- 
mony in physical expression suggests that the 
thought which impelled it is harmonious. The 
smaller figure expresses the continuity of line by 
reflecting in facial expression the inspiring thought 
of the other. 

French has exemplified the universal law of 
gesture that illimitation in physical expression 
indicates illimitation in thought ; and that illimi- 
tation in thought will result in illimitation in 


physical expression. 
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Vor. XXIII. JANUARY, 1915. No. 3 


THE OLD TREE IN THE COURTYARD. 
PERCY ALEXANDER, 717. 
Time: Present. Place: A City. 


CHARACTERS. 


The Son, The Mother, A Nurse, The Spirit of Nature. 

SceNE:—A luxuriously furnished apartment. A pale young 
man is half reclining in a patient’s chair—a robe is about 
him, and a pillow is at his head. Medicine bottles and a 
stand—A richly gowned woman kneels by him. Through 
a window can be seen the tops of city houses, and in the 
foreground an old tree on whose height a few leaves are 
bravely struggling for existence. 

Son: (Half to himself) ‘Merely a matter of days,” I heard 
what he said, Mother; “He will go as his father went.” Doc- 
tors are such a stupid lot! 

Moruer: My dear boy! 

Son: How did my father go, Mother? 

MorHer: Do not talk of that, dear. 

Son: How did my father go? 

MornHer: Your father was a good man. When we were at 
Naples he let me dance with the young Duke d’Alcon. He said 
he would rather watch the moon on the poplars— 

Son: Strange, am I like my father, Mother? 
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MorHer: Very like him, my son. 

Son: You will stay with me tonight (tenderly) will you 
not, Mother dear? 

Moruer: (Vexed) I am to play bridge at the Chateau. I 
cannot stay tonight. You will excuse me, won’t you? [I shall 
stay every night hereafter. 

Son: (absently) Bridge, Bridge, Bridge! Were I to play 
at Bridge I would build me a Bridge to those happy children 
who played in the sand at Dover. I used to wish that I could 
play in the sand and have a peasant woman to kiss me. 

Motuer: My darling boy, am I not here? I shall stay near 
you always to comfort you. 

Son: You cannot comfort me when I am dead. To lie in 
the gentle earth, away from the empty vanities of men. It will 
be sweet, Mother. Perhaps the crickets will sing above my 
head. But it will be cruel that I cannot hear them; for their 
dear song was ever music to my lonely ear. What was that 
noise? | 

MorHerR: What noise? I heard nothing. 

Son: It was like the voices I used to hear in the shells 
when we were at the seaside. I was happy then. It is like 
many voices far away. | 

MorHeEr: It is nothing, my dear, you are sleepy. 

Son: I hear it again, and it is in all the house. It is like 
someone calling. Is it to me they are calling, Mother? 

MorHer: It is only the wind in that old tree in the court- 
yard. 

Son: Oh! That old tree in the courtyard. How ill it looks; 
so forlorn and dreary. It is like a thing forsaken. How gaunt 
its poor limbs are! (Stretches out his own thin, white hands 
and looks at them.) The, brick walls are choking its life out; 
they will not let it live. I am like that poor tree, Mother. 

MoruHeErR: (putting her hands over her ears and shuddering) 
(aside) My poor boy!—I shall have it cut down if it distresses 
you, dear. 

Son: Why should it distress such as I? Are we not on the 
Same journey ? 

MotTHer: What journey, my son? 
Son: You see that little tuft of leaves struggling on its 


’ 
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blasted height? Sometimes when the sunlight floods the court 
they turn their shining surfaces to me like bright faces and 
dance in the warmth. Then the whole gaunt branches seem to 
be reclothed. Is it not wonderful so little life can animate so 
great a thing? I love the old tree, Mother. 

MotHer: I am glad you like it. Shall I wheel you near 
the window? See, the sun is touching it now. 

Son: No, it is at night I like it best, when the moonbeams 
are caressing the glistening leaves. It is then I hear the voices. 
Will there be a moon tonight, Mother? 

Moruer: What voices, my dear child? 

Son: In the night they come, when all the land is still. It 
is the wind in the old tree, Mother, but I am sure it is calling 
to me. 

Moruer: (aside) It is the fever in his brain. (She rubs his 
head gently), (a nurse enters.) 

Son: Who it is who enters? 

Moruer: It is Hilda. She has come to give you your 
medicine. 

Son: I hate her stiff white clothes. They are like the effi- 
gies that lie on the tombs of the dead. Tell her to go away. 
See the leaves, how they glisten. Is it to me the wind is calling? 

Moruer: (to nurse) He has been talking thus for some time. 
Will he go to sleep directly ? 

Nurse: The sun is almost set. 

Son: Is it to me the wind is calling? 

The nurse rearranges pillows. The son falls asleep. The 
mother stands for some moments looking down at him. She 
moves softly to the window and raises the sash; then passes 
quietly from the room. 

SHort INTERMISSION. 

The young man is still sleeping. The moon has risen j tt 18 
shining on the old tree. There is a sound of rushing wind, and 
far off a voice calling. It becomes more distinct. A woman 
appears seated on the window. Her figure is revealed against 
the moonlight. She is clothed in filmy garments and a profu- 
sion of golden hair falls about her. She calls softly. The 
young man partly awakens. 

Son: There is a sound of rushing wind in my brain. Is it ” 
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te me the voice is calling? 

Spirir: Awaken, friend. 

Son: (startled) Who are you? 

Spirit: Awaken, friend. 

Son: Ah! It is the voice that has been dwelling in my ears. 
(Gazing fixedly) Who are you? 

Spirit: I am thy friend. 

Son: My friend? Where do you live? 

Spirir: I dwell in the hearts of all men who seek life and 
who would know the truth. 

Son: Then must you dwell in mine? 

Sprrir: I have been there this many a day. 

Son: I knew not this dead heart could hold a thing so fair. 
You are very lovely. 

Sprrir: Many men have loved me, and have known great joy. 
David on the hills of old sang my praises to the quivering lute 
till the rapt sky bent down to listen, and the angels bending 
over heaven’s ramparts hung low their twinkling tapers o’er 
the earth and all the night was hushed. 

Son: (awed) This is wonderful. You must be very happy. 

Sprrir: Nay, friend, but I am often sad; for though my 
throbbing heart aches with its fullness men go their ways 
and their starving souls know neither rest nor comfort. 

Son: (sighing) Such a one am I. 

Spirit: Nay, that is not so; for your soul sought me in the 
darkness, and I am here. 

Son: My soul sought you in the darkness? Verily I seek 
but peace; for I am sick; sick unto death of the loud clamors 
of this empty world. (Hagerly, as if the truth were dawning 
upon him) Then you have come to take me to my grave? Then 
you are Death? 

Sprrir: That is an odious word. There is no death, but in 
the feeble will of man. What you seek is not in death. 

Son: Where, then? 

Spirnir: Here. 

Son: (puzzled) Here? 

Spirnir: In thine own heart. 

Son: And I have longed for death. To meet at the outer 
portals the peace that passeth understanding; for through my 
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guickened pulse has throbbed such thoughts of heaven that I 
am dead to earth. To stand face to face with God— 

Sprrir: Even so you have. 

Son: (awed and dazed) 1? 

Sprrir: (repeating) “Sometimes when the sunlight floods 
the court they turn their shining surfaces to me like bright 
faces.” 

Son: (with a great light shining through his face) See, the 
aspen tree is all aquiver. See the leaves how they glisten. I 
fancy they are smiling now. Look how the Eastern sky is 
breaking; it is like furrows where poppies have been sown. Some 
of silver, some pink, and some are like little drops of blood. 
See how the wind shakes them on their golden stems. They 
are dancing like the aspen leaves. Soneone is coming. Who 
is it that comes? 

Spirit: It is the dawn. 

Son: (rising) Let us go forth to meet her. Give me your 
arm. I am very weak. Ah! That is better. I feel a strength 
I have never known. It is surging like a mighty sea in wasted 
channels. What means this strength? | 

Spirir: It is the birth of truth. Come, gently, lean on me. 

MorTHER: (entering) My son! (awed) Where are you going? 

Son: (turns, does not recognize mother, who stands yearning 
but unable to follow) Let us go forth to meet her. 


VISION. 


You are the vision, you are the image of the dream, 

The voice among the stars, the silence in the stream; 

A breath of the infinite poise, where space and time are spun, 
And the circling orbits wheel their planets round the sun. 
Beyond the outer margin where nothing calls to God 

Leaps the fiery symbol to bloom where your feet have trod; 
Here is the earth resurgent with color and bloom of spring, 
Glorying the dream and the vision in the song you bring. 


~—William Stanley Braithwaite, McClure’s Magazine 
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POEMS OF THE DAY. 


[William Stanley Braithwaite is so well known in Boston that 
it is hardly necessary to refer to his work as poet, editor and 
critic. Probably there is no writer whose dictum is more widely 
accepted by “the discerning” than his. As each year draws to 
a close his article in the Transcript on “The Best Thirty Poems 
of the Year” attracts attention through the country, and is 
widely copied and commented on by the leading literary 
journals. 

A writer of most exquisite verse and an appreciator of excel- 
lent workmanship from the hands of others. Mr. Braithircite 
stands as arbiter Elegantiae—and most fortunate is the poet 
whose work is worthy of his commendation. 

The following poems are published with the authors’ 
permission. ] 


A LITTLE SONG. 


A little song, ill worth your while, 
On which to waste more than a smile, 
Alas, I sing, for love is long— 
A little song. 


Though life be brief and art outlive 
What joy or sorrow earth may give, 
Time, then, might let the years prolong 
A little song. 


And it may chance your face will turn 
Some day, the singer to discern, 
Yea, smile to see who sang so long, 
A little song. 
—Lyrics of Life and Love. 


A SONG OF LIVING. 


It is so good to be alive: 

To have deep dreams: to greatly strive 
Through the day’s work; to dance and sing 
Between the times of sorrowing— 

To have a clear faith in the end 

That death is life’s best, trustful friend. 
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To be alive: to hear and see 

This wonderful, strange pageantry 

Of earth, in which each hour’s session 
Brings forth a new unknown procession 
Of joys: stars, flowers, seas and grass 
In ever new guise before me pass. 


T'o have deep dreams: ah me, ah me! 

To bring far things close by to see; 

To have my voyaging soul explore 

Beyond my body’s ponderous door, 

To make my love from a thousand . graces, 
Seen in a thousand womamn’s faces. 


To greatly strive: perform my share 

Of work: for the world grows more fair 
To him who measures Time and Fate 
By what his laboring days create— 
For work is the voice that lifts to God 
The adoration of the sod. 


To dance and sing: my body’s praise 
For being fair in many ways. 

It hath no other voice than this 

To thank God for a moment’s bliss— 
When art and heaven together trust 
Joy to the perfection of the dust. 


Times of sorrowing: yea, to weep: 

To wash my soul with tears, and keep 
It clean from earth’s too constant gain, 
BHven as a flower needs the rain 

To cool the passion of the sun, 

And takes a fresh, new glory on. 


To have clear faith!—through good or ill 
We but perform some conscious will 
Higher than man’s. The world at best 
In all things doth but manifest 
That God has set his eternal seal 
Upon the unsubstantial real. 
—House of Falling Leaves. 
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RHAPSODY. 


I am glad daylong for the gift of song, 
For time and change and sorrow ; 

For the sunset wings and the world-end things 
Which hang on the edge of to-morrow. 

I am glad for my heart whose gates apart 
Are the entrance-place of wonders, 

Where dreams come in from the rush and din 
Tike sheep from the rain and thunders. 


Lyrics of Life and Love. 


DISTANCES. 
Just where that star above 
Shines with a cold, dispassionate smile— 
If in the flesh I'd travel there 
How many, many a mile! 


If this, my soul, should be 
Unprisoned from its earthly bond 
Time could not count its markless flight 
Beyond that star, beyond! 


—ILyrics of Life and Love. 


EVENING. 


At my window what delight 

Here to sit and watch the night, 
Stealing after fleeting day, 

Soft and quiet all the way. 
Through my window like a flute’s 
Comes the robin’s dying notes, 
While above me dim and far 

Silent breaks the evening star. 


At my window over the street, 

In the twilight calm and sweet, 
From dim vistas of the past 
Dreams come to me thick and fast; 
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Some are clothed in bright array, 
Phantoms of a happier day— 

Some, wan spectral shades asswme, 
Draped in anguished hours of doom. 


This brief span of years we lease 
Gives us fewer hours of peace 
Than it does of strife and toil— 
Therefore when subsides the broil, 
Let it be but one brief hour, 

Tis a providential dower, 

Just a stop upon the road 

Easing us of life’s great load. 


—Lyrics of Life and Love. 


THE ETERNAL SELF, 


This earth is but a semblance and a form— 
An apparition poised in boundless space; 
This life we live so sensible and warm, 

Is but a dreaming in a sleep that stays 
About us from the crade to the grave. 
Things seen are as inconstant as a wave 
That must obey the impulse of the wind; 

So in this strange communicable being 

There is a higher consciousness confined— 
But separate and divine, and foreseeing. 


Our bodies are but garments made of clay 
That is a smothering weight upon the soul— 
But as the sun, conquering a cloudy day, 
Our spirits penetrate to Source and Goal. 
That intimate and hidden quickening 
Bestowing sense and color with the Spring, 
Is felt and known and seen in the design. 

By unsubstantial Self within the portal 

Of this household of flesh, that doth confine 
Part of the universally immortal. 
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Beyond the prison of our hopes and fears, 

Beyond the undertow of passion’s sea— 

And stronger than the strength earth holds in years, 
Lives man’s subconscious personality. 

A world withheld! seen through the hazy drift 

Of this twilight of flesh, when sleep shall lift 

I shall go forth my own true self at last, 

And glory in the triumph of my winning 

The road that joins the Future and the Past, 

Where I can reach the Ending and Beginning! 


—House of Falling Leaves. 


SUFFOCATION. 


I cannot hear your violin to-night, 
It sobs and wails with pain; 

Down the piano-keys the tears drop light, 
Put out the lamp again. 


Some moments come when poetry and song 
Are far too sad for me, 

When music’s chords beat on my heart too strong, 
I cannot breathe or see! 


Let me go out under the steadfast stars 
So many and so still, 

And soothe my spirit beating on its bars, 
And think on Heaven’s sweet will. 


Night unto night, dear God, Thy glory tells, 
Thy stars together sing! 

Such music all my heart with rapture swells, 
As birds in early spring! 


ALIcE FREEMAN PALMER. 


TEACHING SINGAPORE CHILDREN ALONG 
EMERSONIAN LINES. 


EpirHu G. Pecker, ’02. 


Emersonians need not merely teach from the Hvolution of 
Haepression or the Perfective Laws to be Emersonians, nor 
teach in Departments of Oratory to be successful. He is 
fortunate to whom circumstances allow both, but unsuccessful 
and unfortunate need not be he who does neither. Often 
Emersonians who, not content to idly wait for teachers’ 
agencies to drop into their laps the delectable apple of oppor- 
tunity, have struck out for themselves, Emerson principles in 
hand, into the first line of work which presented itself, have 
discovered that the desired apple was ruddy ripe within their 
hands. Thus have they created for themselves, and are creat- 
ing, a demand at the editor’s desk, in the business office, and 
in the public schools. To show how in one case Emersonian 
principles were applied to the teaching of English to foreign 
children, is the purpose of this article. 

These particular school children were in Singapore, one of 
the most cosmopolitan cities in the world. Singapore Island, 
in which this city is located, is just off the southernmost point 
of Asia, seventy-six miles north of the equator, about halfway 
between India and China. It is part of a British Crown 
Colony called Straits Settlements. When I say Singapore 
children I do not mean only those native to the town, but all 
of whatever race or nation who attend the Singapore public 
schools. They are Malays, Burmese, Siamese, Javanese, Sing- 
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halese, Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, Tamils, Sumatrans, Filipinos 
and Eurasians; but the largest per cent are Chinese. These 
little citizens crowd the schools, not because the British 
government compels them—it doesn’t—but because they believe 
the mastery of English is the magic key to success. When 
they first come they are not expected to know, and usually do 
not know, a word of English; yet at once and thereafter all 
the studies must be in this language. On account of it, greatest 
stress is laid on the teaching of English itself, and on Reading 
—fruitful fields for the Emersonian. Although the schools 
are wonderfully up-to-date considering the short time Singa- 
pore has been an Knglish possession, they compare unfavor- 
ably with our own. I was handicapped from the beginning 
by poor equipment—lack of suitable material, sufficiently 
well-trained local teachers, and modern methods. 

Roughly speaking, the schools are in three divisions: 
Lower Elementary, Upper Elementary, and the Cambridge 
Classes. The Lower Elementary covers the kindergarten and 
first four standards or grades; the Upper Elementary, the fifth, 
sixth and seventh standards. The Cambridge Classes, which 
inadequately correspond to our high school, are made up of 
three: the preparatory, the Junior Cambridge, and the Senior 
Cambridge. Examinations by officers of the British Govern- 
ment are given in the fourth and the seventh standards. The 
Cambridge classes have the same examinations as those given 
to the Cambridge classes in England and the rest of her 
colonies. But it is with the Elementary, and especially the 
Lower Elementary classes that I have to deal. I was a super- 
visor of this department, which, when I left, comprised nearly 
four hundred boys. I had at first seven teachers and later 
eleven. They were Chinese, Tamils and Eurasians, all of 
whom had received their education in the Singapore or allied 
schools. 

But first let me be explicit as to what I mean by teaching 
“along Emersonian lines.” I mean such a presentation of rightly 
chosen matter as, by assimilation and expression will feed 
not only the student’s intellect, but his moral, aesthetic and 
spiritual self as well, to the development of his personality. 
How much I was able to offer of rightly chosen matter, how 
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far I could feed the gaping spiritual mouths co-equally with 
the bewildered minds, we shall see. 

In the beginning, ‘after I had enrolled over sixty new chil- 
dren, and the air had cleared somewhat from the heaviness of 
pressing crowds of relations and was sweet again after the 
odors peculiar to Asiatic people, after I had finally got the 
(to me then almost unpronounceable and unspellable) names 
attached to the right owners, and got the last boy packed into 
a room of staring, stolid humanity, I began a tour of inspection. 
I started out, truth to tell, in great trepidation, for everything 
seemed very strange; but I assumed an outward calm, which 
I hoped would be taken for pedagogical poise and would 
create in my teachers a feeling toward me of both awe and 
confidence. I was sustained, too, by a strong determination 
born of a study of the faces I had just seen, to make my de- 
partment above all else a place for character building. But 
the outlook was discouraging. In one room the teacher’s 
voice was unlovely and inexpressive and the class atmosphere 
dull. In another, all the class were droning sentences in 
unthinking unison as if it was a lesson on the Chinese alapha- 
bet. Here a man, rattan in hand, was starting a geography 
class, with a useful map uselessly rolled up in the corner and 
valuable chalk resting undisturbed in its rack, while a boy 
stumbled through the verbatim recitation of fact conned from 
his notebook. There, a woman was unmeaningly rapping the 
table at her wriggling and unoccupied pupils, while her eyes 
lingered on the clock by her side. But among these in- 
competents were one or two sunny exceptions. Yet all 
the teachers had an un-English accent, and the enunciation of 
the pupils was either slovenly or distressfully exaggerated. At 
the close of the tour I summed up the trouble as a mechanical- 
ness and weak grasp of the lessons by the boys because of a 
lack of initiative, enthusiasm, and right method in the 
teachers. 

Soon after, I called my helpers together and in as dignified 
language as I could command, stated the difficulties and out- 
lined measures for correction. Although I got no response I 
did not despair, but during the following days illustrated my 
aims by teaching in various rooms. But as I warmed to my 
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work, selecting that in the lesson which was worth while, 
and used freely those powers of presenting and impressing it, 
which I knew from experience would bring a glowing response 
from my American pupils, I here saw no appreciable difference 
in the attitude of these, no sign of life beyond an occasional 
slight sigh of long-suffering patience. When I had finished, 
the teacher would resume her teaching just where she had left 
off, as though out of mere politeness and nothing else, she had 
allowed me to interrupt her unalterable regime. After a 
month of this, and a second gathering of the teachers with no 
better result, I began to think Emersonian methods, or indeed 
any modern methods, were impracticable under. existing cir- 
cumstances. Disheartened, I said to an experienced fellow- 
supervisor, “I’ve just had a Faculty Meeting and I simply 
cannot rouse those people.” With a quizzical little look she 
said, “Call it Teachers’ Meeting.” 

The force of this suggestion grew upon me. I had been 
talking to those teachers scarcely more than boys and girls 
themselves, who led simple lives, had had very limited experi- 
ence and meagre training, as if they were full-fledged normal 
graduates. I had been talking at them and not with them. I 
had lacked Sympathy. Then I began to think about the 
children, and I saw that here, too, I had been at fault. I had 
taught them as fluently as if they were English-born. I had 
violated the first great Emersonian principle—Simplicity. 
Thus my failure was a case not of wrong method and aims, but 
of wrong attitude. There was nothing to do but to begin all 
over again, and I did. My teachers commenced to grow inter- 
ested and to co-operate with me more and more as they saw 
the results in the pupils of my suggestions as carried out by 
themselves. My plans, which I shall outline, did not evolve 
in a minute or take effect in a day; rather, they cover a period 
of nearly four years. First, I had to train myself into sym- 
pathy and simplicity. I unclothed and unclothed my thought 
from language till it seemed to me the mere naked body of 
idea was left; I curbed and curbed my tongue till it went so 
slowly over the short simple sentences that I felt the very 
desks must understand. So I emerged onto the plains of 
effort—successful at last. 
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I based my work on the two great factors of education, im- 
pression and expression. Poem memorizing, wall-picture study, 
story listening, study of characters and incidents in the reading 
lesson, and observation trips about town, all were agents of 
impression. Greater emphasis is laid on the expression during 
the beginners’ first few weeks. The first step in distinctive 
impression is taken when we commence nursery-rhyme telling. 
This is at about the third week. Before a rhyme is introduced 
the teacher has gathered, under my direction, suitable material 
for the literal visualizing of the characters and incidents. Until 
I had trained my teachers to where I could depend on them to 
act it out, I introduced the rhymes myself. The boys re- 
sponded to this stimulus to the imagination, and their faces 
reflected anger, surprise or pleasure, according to the cireum- 
stances of the rhyme. To give the rhyme a “local habitation 
and a name,” I substituted Oriental proper nouns for the 
English. At this point of progress I started an innovation 
by introducing drills in phonetics—having first drilled my 
teachers carefully. Nothing definite had been done to help 
the boys over those stumbling blocks to the orientals and 
especially the Chinese, the th hard and soft, 1, r, and v. Yet 
this needed no knowledge of the English language on the 
pupil’s part, simply on the teacher’s part the use of facial 
expression and articulation—a language old as, well, our 
caudal appendaged ancestors were conversant with it. How I 
regretted, O Emersonians, that in days gone by I had not 
taken more kindly to Visible Speech! What a blessing it is 
in helping foreigners over the rough places in the speaking of 
our mother tongue! 

In the first standard or grade, short child-poems by Riley, 
Stevenson and other child poets, I gave in place of nursery 
jingles. After hearing them once the children copied them 
down to memorize. This memorizing, however, did not com- 
mence till I was sure the class had got the spirit of the poem, 
and the general outline of it was familiar to them. In this 
standard we had the good fortune to possess readers adapted 
to Singapore children, which were compiled by an American. 
Now also came the wall-picture study. The wall-pictures were 
colored ones on pasteboard mounts and represented objects 
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and scenes familiar in daily life. The teacher, as required by 
the British Government, must point out each object and in- 
struct the class about it. Unfortunately the pictures were 
old-fashioned and for English children. The study itself, 
though, is a good one, and admirably adapted to the Emerson 
method of Whole, Parts, Parts in relation to Whole, Parts in 
relation to Each Other. 

The rest of the standards were unfortunate in having readers 
not intended for orientals, poorly written, and having a 
pedantic style. Therefore, after the first standard, our diffi- 
culties in arousing the pupils’ interest increased according as 
the informatory style more and more predominated. After 
a while I found a reader series, the Golden Treasury, which, 
though intended for English children, was very well adapted 
to ours because the books are written in excellent English, 
the style is simple and conversational. Since the readers were 
so poor, I depended on story-telling to save the situation. In 
place of the little English anecdotes which were the chief ma- 
terial used, I hunted up Chinese, Tamil, and Malay legends 
and folklore, interspersing them with such European tales as 
I could give a local coloring. ®sop’s fables, of course, worked 
in well. Also, we had bits relating to current events, such as 
the dramatic death of Nogi, the Japanese patriot, the sinking 
of the Titanic, incidents about Sun Yat Sen, etc. But their 
native legends appealed the most strongly to our boys. A 
Chinese face would be a study in surprise as he heard a 
story, which perhaps had first been told him between the puffs of 
his grandfather’s opium pipe; or a Tamil or Singhalese would 
tremble with eagerness as the teacher related a legend of his 
gods which his kinsfolk had no doubt often muttered while 
squatted around the dimly burning incense, or the women 
had chanted while cooking rice or pounding curry stuffs upon 
the stones. 

In these grades (from the third up) I myself chose with 
great care the poems I wished the boys to learn. If it was 
possible, I selected ones connected in some way with their 
other studies, their geography, arithmetic, etc. For instance, 
when the fourth standard took up lineal measure, the boys 
memorized “The Light Brigade.” When the fifth were study- 
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ing about mountains they learned Tennyson’s “The Eagle,” 
and Emerson’s “The Mountain and the Squirrel.” We could 
supplement both these with trips to a museum where are speci- 
mens of those creatures found in the regions thereabouts. 

In the primary and the first standard, expression took the 
form of dramatic recitals. From the second standard up if a 
poem did not admit of dramatization and there was room for 
diversity of opinion we allowed each boy his own concept, 
providing he could sensibly prove his point. 

In English proper there was less and less opportunity for 
acting, but instead stories were reproduced in written form. 
Herem, of course, lay the strongest test of the boys’ all-round 
advancement. Herein, also, I found my teachers weakest. I 
tried, but with difficulty, to get them to persistently discourage 
slavish verbatim reproductions, to detect and foster origin- 
ality, to see serious errors, to let pass any sentence, which, 
though awkward, was not actually incorrect. When the 
teacher had corrected the stories I always looked them over. 
Now and then I felt fully repaid for hours of planning and 
effort on my part, when I came across warmth and color, or 
virility, or little touches of observation, character and feeling 
in those rather ungrammatical and un-English little stories. 

What does all this go to show? That Emersonian principles 
are sound, Hmersonian methods are workable, in more direc- 
tions than just Oratory. My teachers grew, unfolded. As for 
the character-growth of my boys, while none may have made 
great strides in personality, most emphatically some at least— 
to use a phrase our dear Emerson teachers used to say when 
we were over-craving for praise and easily discouraged—were 
“on the right track.” 


FORWARD! 


Forward go the soldiers into the ranks of war, 

Forward move the Nations into the coming year, 

Forward looketh the people, forward with dread and grief ; 
Forward the old world moveth, forward, yet no relief. 

Future and Past have melted into eternal now: 

Forever the cry of the people demands the answer to woe. 

Out of the darkness calling, the words of the Christ-Child ring,— 
“Do ye for men and women true service in everything ;s 
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For unto you shall be given e’en as ye gave before; 

And when ye shall heed my message ye shall find that forevermore 

The pain of the world shall vanish and evil shall low be laid, 

Not with avenging terror nor with a bloody blade; 

But by the force of justice embodied in every law, 

By love which shall care for the homeless with wisdom the world ne’er 
saw: 

For men shall provide for each other a system of life so sweet 

That care shall be abolished and all shall as brothers greet.” 


What then is the Way so peaceful? ’Tis the way of Work and Will, 
Where all are required to labor till each one has his fill 

Not only of food and raiment, but of life and the things that lift 

The soul on its way eternal toward God, where the wondrous gift 

Of joy and wisdom immortal may crown the race with the peace 

That passeth understanding, on earth, till our strife shall cease. 

But we must evoke from the darkness that enwraps the world in its pall 
The spirit of aspiration, and faith that the soul in all 


Is like that aspiration, in the heart of every one, 

Which tongeth to be delivered from the burden of evil done. 

Then with faith shall the heart of the people be stirred to a mighty 
work: 

The task that appears before us is the task that none can shirk. 

The laws framed with much devising and policy, shrewd mistrust, 

With crafty greed and self-interest, shall be swept away in the dust; 

And Law so simple and potent shall be framed with a motive pure, 

That peace on earth by its magic, through good will of men, shall 
endure. 


Then, “Onward” be our watchword, brotherhood be the goal, 

The ethics for one good citizen be framed in a law for the whole, 

O this may be done, my brothers; look forward and greet the Light; 

America be the morning star that foretells the passing of night! 

Let the peaceful revolution of men making all men free 

Bring in a New Order of Ages, where free justice for all shall be! 

A Harmony strong shall be woven, by the Purpose of Truth and Love, 

That shall check by its swift reaction the hand that would spoil what 
was wove. 


The poor shall be protected and given the means to attain; 

The rich shall be bound to justice, and none shall be galled by a chain. 
The violent life shall be ordered by those who are kind and firm, 

But no pain shall be inflicted by those guardians for the term 

Of discipline and compulsion imposed on the erring ones 

Till the duty enforced be accepted, and by service the crime be atoned, 
Then: forward into the New Year, forward into the light; 

Let the world be led forth to freedom, not abandoned to hell and night! 


JESSIE ELDRIDGE SOUTHWICK. 
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FACULTY NOTES. 


Henry Lawrence Southwick returned to Boston, December 
18th, from his southern trip. On January 4th President 
Southwick departed on a western trip as far as the Dakotas. 
He will return to college at the opening of the second semester. 


Dean Ross, Mrs. Ross and daughter spent a part of the 
Christmas vacation at Charlestown, N. H. While there Dean 
Ross gave a Kipling Lecture and Recital. 


During the Christmas Holidays Mrs. Jessie E. Southwick 
gave readings at the studio of Albert A. Thayer in Boston. 

The program consisted of Mrs. Southwick’s own recent 
poems written in the spirit of the times, and closing with Ten- 
nyson’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” 

In the spring, throughout her trip in the South and West, 
Mrs. Southwick is to give readings in the interest of the 
American School Peace League. She will read “In the Van- 
guard” and numerous Peace poems. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


I hold you at last in my hand, 
Exquisite child of the air. 
Can I ever understand 
How you grew to be so fair? 


You came to my linden tree 
To taste its delicious sweet, 

I sitting here in the shadow and shine 
Playing around its feet. 


Now I hold you fast in my hand, 
You marvelous butterfly, 

Till you help me to understand 
The eternal mystery. 


po From that creeping thing in the dust 
. To this shining bliss in the blue! 


God give me courage to trust 
I can break my chrysalis, too! 


ALIcE FREEMAN PALMER. 


th 
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‘BY THE EDITOR'S FIRESIDE: ay 


A WINTER NIGHT. 


Let others laud the summer’s languorous light 
And lucid glow; 

For me this dim, unruly winter night, 
Wild winds that blow! 

Without, uproar and storm upon the pane, 
Turmoil and cries; 

The loud lamenting of the hurricane, 
The sleet that flies! 

Within, this satisfying silence deep, 
With no desire, 

An apathy divine, surpassing sleep, 
And kindly fire. 

That outward conflict brings an inward truce 
Within this breast. 

The elemental strife doth but induce 


A deeper rest. 
—Stephen Phillips. 


FRONTISPIECE. The Frontispiece has a special value for 

this “Normal Number.” It not only 

represents a work in sculpture, but it also represents a life 

dear to the student-world. The sculptor has suggested in this 

work of surpassing beauty the influence of a great teacher, 
and greater woman, over the lives of her college girls. 

Alice Freeman Palmer is widest known in connection with 
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her presidency at Wellesley College. The youth of Miss Free- 
man and the youth of the college met and intermingled. She, 
being wise as well as learned, made the ideal teacher. Beliey- 
ing in ideality as well as practicality, this instructor met the 
complex problems of the college girl’s life in a masterful way. 
In dealing with a pupil she always seized on some good point 
in the girl’s character and tried to make the student feel that 
she must bring her whole nature up to that level. In this 
way she exerted a powerful influence. To say that she came 
‘not to be ministered unto but to minister,” is a fitting de- 
scription of her life. 

To those who are pioneering in the teaching field there can 
be no better example than this successful leader. Caroline 
Hazard, who was later president at Wellesley, has shown in 
the following verse how Mrs. Palmer was endeared to the 
students of the college she loved: 


We loved her for the loving thoughts which sped 
Straight from her heart, until they found their goal 
In some perplexed or troubled human soul, 

And broke anew the ever living bread 

We loved the mind courageous, which no dread 
Of failure ever daunted, whose control 
Of gentleness all opposition stole; 

We loved herself and all the joy she shed. 

A Leader of the Leaders! Like a light 
Thy life was set to counsel, to befriend. 

Thy quick and eager insight seized the right 

And shared the prize with bounteous hand and free. 

Fed from the fountains of infinity 
Thy life was service, having love to spend. 


—CAROLINE HAZARD. 


HARVARD Every year the dramatic treats for the Boston 
PRIZE student increase. The dramatic work in 
PLAYS. Harvard, under the supervision of Prof. Baker, 
is elevating the standard of play-writing as well 
as instructing in the technique of the art of the dramatist. As 
a result of this play-writers’ course across the Charles River, 
the theatric fields of Boston reap the immediate harvest. 
During the past month three plays from the Harvard Play- 
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writers Club have been produced in Boston—plays of note 
worthy mention. ‘Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater,” a realistic 
comedy by Miss Hawkridge, was given by the Harvard Dra- 
matic Club. In the New Toy Theatre “Across the Border’ 
was presented by Mrs. Ross on “Jane Adams,” calling special 
pretation of the peace movement, as written by Beulah Marie 
Dix. The 1915 Harvard Prize Play “Common Clay,” as 
presented by the John Craig Company, shows promise of ripe 
play-writing from Harvard. 

The play-writers’ class at Boston University, which was re- 
cently started by request from the students, is already gaining 
some excellent and worthy results. 


DG prs 


Irish eyes are eyes of light, 

Beauty dear is deadly might. 

For deep into a waiting heart 

The wingéd, blue-flamed arrows dart. 


Is there within those pools of blue 
Love and sweetness true? 

Depth and strength, O woman dear, 
To soften and sweeten a heart so sere? 


Thro’ life we follow a fitful gleam— 
Fame, Success—true gods they seem; 
But years a wiser wisdom bring 

And teach us tenderer songs to sing. 


Years are brief, at the best, my dear. 
And Fame is an empty word I fear— 
And deep within your eyes of blue 

I find the God that gave me you. 


GERTRUDE KEISTER, ’17. 
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be) Ae ORS. 

“Thy gifts to us mortals fulfil all our needs and yet run back to thee 
undiminished. 

The river has its everyday work to do and hastens through fields and 
hamlets; yet its incessant stream winds towards the washing of thy feet. 

The flower sweetens the air with its perfume; yet its last service is 
to offer itself to thee. 

Thy worship does not impoverish the world. 

From the words of the poet men take what meaning please them; 
yet their last meaning points to thee.”’—Tagore. 


Dean Ross addressed the Y. W. C. A., taking as his topic 
“Credo.” He drew illustrations from Browning, Kipling and 
Tennyson. A large number of the student-body were present 
and were unanimous in expressing their appreciation. 

In one of the meetings “Social Settlement” was the main 
topic. Many of the students spoke of their experience in their 
social classes at the Civic Service House. An interesting paper 
was presented by Mrs. Ross on “Jane Addams,” calling special 
attention to her faithful work along this line. 

Jessie MacAloney, Nellie Merriman, Amy Toll have favored 
the Association with music this past month. 
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The following students assisted the Association in supplying 
seven Reading Engagements: Mr. Allison, Mary Ella Perry, 
Elizabeth Ellis, Naomi Williamson and Alice Sigworth. 

Mrs. Nazarian of People’s Temple and Dr. Emerson of Bos- 
ton University were among the recent speakers. 

A limited number of the college calendars are still on sale. 
They may be secured by applying to Laura Curtis. 


EMERSON SOUTHERN CLUB. 


The following program was rendered at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, January 4th, by the Emerson Southern Club, under the 
auspices of the Southern Club of Boston. The audience was 
comprised of the southerners of New England. 

Vocal Solo— 
Ole Mistis . : ; d ; ; d s ; : Moore 
Mary Morgan Brown 
I Ain’t Going to Cry No More 
Florence Fransioli 
Solo— 
Within the Law . : : : : ; A F : Veiller 
Jennie Pulaski Smith 
Negro Melodies— 
Judith Hampton Lyndon 
Wooing Scene, Henry V. : : Shakespeare 
Virginia Beraud 
A Wee Bit Dream 
Five Lives 
Mary Ella Perry 


CLASSES. 
POST GRADUATE. 


Mary Morgan Brown read at a New Year’s Eve entertain- 
ment at the North Avenue Baptist Church, Cambridge. Miss 
Brown also read on Christmas night at the Boston Industrial 
Home. 

Helen Schroeder, Class of ’14, entertained for Mary Lang- 
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ford one afternoon during vacation at her home in St. Paul, 
Minn. Mary Kellet, who is teaching Expression in the Min- 
neapolis Conservatory, was among the guests. 

Mattie Lyon spent Christmas at her home, Wyalusing, Pa. 

During the absence of the Class President, Mildred Johnson, 
the class is being ably guided by the Vice-President, Dorothy 
Demming. All the class rejoice over Miss Johnson’s improve- 
ment. 

Rehearsals for the Old English Comedy of “The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle” are well under way. 


SENIOR NOTES. 


Several of the Seniors had opportunity to give evening pro- 
grams at their homes during the Christmas holidays. 

Amy Gildersleeve read “Little Eyolf,” by Ibsen, the “Littlest 
Rebel,” by Peple, and several humorous numbers at Trinity 
Parish House, Gildersleeve, Conn. 

Hazel Cole gave evening programs at her home in Midvale, 
Ohio, and also at Fredericksburg and Uhrichsyille, Ohio. 
Among her readings were cuttings from “Little Citizens,” by 
Myra Kelly, and “A Weaver of Dreams,’ by Myrtle Ried, 
“The Littlest Rebel,’ by Edward Peple, and “Aux Italiens,” 
by Owen Merideth. | 

Jennie Smith read the first act of “Within the Law,” by 
Veiller at a recital given at the Copley Plaza by the Southern 
Club of Emerson College for the Southerners of New England. 

Gladysmae Waterhouse read “Pride and Prejudice,” by Jane 
Austen at the First Baptist Church, in Poland Springs. 

Louise Hainlane gave several readings recently at a Suffrage 
meeting in Boston. | 


SENIOR RECITAL. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, 1915. 
NINE O’CLOCK. 
I. A Double Dyed Deceiver . ; : 
Vera Bradford 
II. The death of Enoch Arden . F : : Tennyson 
Evelyn C. Benjamin 


O. Henry 
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III. Confessions Conan Doyle 


Beatrice H. Perry 
IV. Scene from Jeanne D’Are ; d y : Percy Mackaye 
Helen R. Baxter 


JUNIOR. 


The Juniors who remained in the city during the Christmas 
vacation were delightfully entertained at a tea given by Miss 
Jessie Smith at her home in Dorchester. The refreshments, 
favors and decorations were all suggestive of the season. 
Readings, music and dancing furnished amusement for the 
guests, who concluded the evening with class yells, three 
“Hmersons” and three “Smiths.” 

Margaret Akin spent the holidays at Grace Good’s home in 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Both young ladies gave readings 
at the Methodist Episcopal Church, Miss Akin reading “John 
Storm’s Resolution,” from “The Christian,” by Hall Caine, and 
Miss Good, “The Summer Idol,” by Marjorie Benton Cooke. 

Miss Gladys Warren spent the Christmas season in Detroit. 

On January third, Jessie Smith had charge of the music at 
a Miracle play given under the auspices of Radcliffe College at 
Christ’s Church, Cambridge. 

Mary Ella Perry was well received on New Year’s Eve 
when she read “William Henry” and “The Pickwickians on 
Ice” before a large audience. 

With the “Prom” in view, several of the Juniors, under the 
able instruction of Miss McGregor, are fast becoming proficient 
in the new dances. 

Mid-year examinations furnish the chief topic of conversation 
as these will be the first tests at Emerson for the present 
Junior Class, which is composed of students with two years’ 
credit. Should the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road seem to cause undue shaking of Huntington Chambers 
during the coming week, the bulletin board will furnish sat- 
isfactory explanation. 

At Franklin Square House and also the Civil Service House, 
Mr. Allison, who has recently joined the class, read the follow- 
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ing program :—‘Gunga Din,” “Rosa,” the street scene from 
“The Merchant of Venice,’ and several monologues. 

Helen McKinney, from Atwood, Texas, is now entering in 
the Junior Class. Miss‘ McKinney has attended the Emerson 
Summer School. 


SOPHOMORE. 


One of the speakers alumni day at The Manual Training 
High School in Brooklyn, N. Y., was Margaret Longstreet. 
Miss Longstreet spoke of the work being done at Emerson and 
concluded her address by reading Kipling’s “If.” 

Helen Weer has a very good position with the Paramount 
Pictures Company of New York. 

Gladys Hunt entertained a few Emerson friends at lunch in 
her home at Everett. 

Estella Van Hoesen visited in Washington, D. C., and Fort- 
ress Munroe during vacation. 

Dorothy Canaga gave a jolly Emerson party New Year’s Eve. 

Hazel Call read at a Sunday night concert in the Congre- 
gational Church at Athol, Mass., and at the dedication of 
rooms for the Camp Fire Girls. 

Fred Hubbard was entertained by the Juniors at tea. 

Mae Elliott spent one week of vacation in South Framing- 
ham, Mass., where she gave parlor readings. 

M. Esther DeWire read at Larcom Theatre, Beverly, and 
at the Universalist Church. 

Astrid Nygren read at Freeport, L. I., recently. 


FRESHMAN NEWS. 

During Xmas vacation many of the girls read in public for 
the first time, and thus began their platform career. Jane 
Baynon, Annie Fowler and Mary Christine Punnett all read 
Xmas selections in their home towns. 

We welcome Helen Carter as a new member of our class. . 

Miss Sevin spent her vacation with friends in Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Many of the girls from the Freshman, as well as other classes, 
have been ushering at the new Toy Theatre on Dartmouth 
Street, where they have enjoyed the opportunity of hearing 
several original plays. 

Marguerite Fox took part in her high school alumni play at 
Marsfield, Mass., during Christmas vacation. 

Anyone who wishes typewriting or copying done can secure 
the same from a fellow-student, Hazel Manley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Topper of New York were the guests of Mrs. 
Toll during the holidays. 

Elizabeth Coates has been singing for several Sundays in the 
First Congregational Church in Lynn. 

Barbara Wellington spent a part of the vacation in New 
York and Philadelphia, where she visited friends. 


SORORITIES. 


DELTA DELTA PHI. 

The Delta Delta Phi Sorority wishes all students a Happy 
New Year. 

Mildred Southwick visited friends in New York during the 
Christmas vacation. 

Ruth Southwick spent the holidays in New York with Mar- 
guerite Chaffee of the Class of 1908. 

Catherine Tull and Vivian King spent their vacations at 
their homes. 

Helen Baxter was visiting friends at Uniontown, Pa., during 
the holidays. 

Lois Perkins assisted at a recital given in the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York City, on January 9th, 1915. 

Ida May Cook has announced her engagement to Mr. J. W. 
Townsend of Brookline. 


ZETA PHI ETA. 
Zeta Phi Eta Sorority extends a hearty New Year’s greeting 
to all Emersonians. | 
‘The Christmas holidays were most enjoyably spent by the 
sorority. The majority of its members returned to their homes 
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Marion John entertained Florence Bean during the holidays 
at her home in Philadelphia. 

Virginia Beraud gave readings in Manchester-by-the-Sea and 
in Waltham. 

Edna Speare gave several readings recently. 

The engagement of Jean West, ’14, to Harold Cornell, has 
been announced. 

Marion John read in Malden and Scituate. 

The sorority was entertained at the home of Etta Gore in 
Dorchester, recently. 

KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 

Kappa Gamma Chi wishes every Emersonian a very happy 
and successful New Year. 

The following Kappas spent the Christmas vacation at their 
homes: Rhea Olen, Leoda MacAleer, Georgette Jette, Eliza- 
beth Jack, Alice Evans, Frances Bradley, Madeleine Tarrant, 
Ann Minahan, Mildred Johnson, Elizabeth Beattie, Genevieve 
MacGill, Minnie Frazine, Marion Wells, May Miller, Margue 
rite Greenwald and Phyllis Jenkins. 

Naomi Williamson, Elizabeth Sturdivant, Dorothy Canaga 
and Nettie Hutchings spent the holidays in Boston. 

Louise Hainline spent the vacation with friends in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

On January 13th, the anniversary of the founding of Kappa 
Gamma Chi, the sorority gave a dinner party to her honoraries. 

During the holidays Dorothy Canaga entertained Miss 
Florence McMillan of Brockton. 

Rhea Olin entertained Fern Stevenson at her home in De- 
troit, Michigan, during the holidays. 

Miss Smith had luncheon with the girls at the Chapter 
House, recently. 

The sorority enjoyed a “fireside party” at the Chapter House 
the evening before leaving for the holiday vacation. 


PHI MU GAMMA. 


Phi Mu Gamma entertained at a Tea the sixteenth of De- 
cember at the Chapter House. 
Esther DeWire read at the Lyceum Theatre, Beverly, 


recently. 
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Harriet Brown spent the vacation at her home in Chicago. 

We are glad to welcome Theodate Sprague back as a Junior. 

Gladys Hunt entertained at luncheon on December twenty- 
second. 

Bertha McDonough is coaching a play for the Dramatic 
Club of Dorchester. 

Marie Helm entertained Mollie Sayre and Bertha McDon- 
ough at a Barn Dance party. 

Mollie Sayre entertained the sorority at a Tea in December. 

The pupils of Marie Helm gave a recital in West Medway 
recently. 

Anne Vail spent the holidays at her home in Poughkeepsie. 

Iona Stevens, °12, has announced her engagement to Mr. 
C. D. Overman. 

Florence Newbold is coaching several plays in Lancaster, Pa. 

Sue Riddick is expected to visit the Chapter House soon. 


FRATERNITY. 


Albert Smith spent the holidays at his home in East Haddan, 
Conn.; Edwin Flanders visited his home in Nashua, N. H., 
during the recess; and Albert Lovejoy enjoyed the two weeks’ 
vacation at his home in Gardner, Mass. 

Edwin Flanders and Fred Hubbard were initiated this past 
- month. 

President Southwick returned in time to attend the monthly 
meetin. 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS. 


The following five notices are of articles of special interest 
to all students of voice, published since 1900. The first is the 
most scholarly discussion and it is worthy of a careful study. 


Voice in Speech. Chant. 30:583-8 Mr. ’00. 
Russian Scientist on vocal hygiene. 
Musician 15:123 F. 710. 
Singing and Speaking Voice. 
Musician 17 :697 O. ’12. 
How to Train the Speaking Voice. 
Harp. B. 41 and 42. D. ’07 to Mr. ’08. 
Voice, Song and Speech, Pop. Sci. M. 64:262-73 Jan. ’04. 
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This article has to do with the mechanics of sound, describes 
the vocal apparatus, analyzes disease of the same and closes 
with a few words on training the voice. 

The Public Speaking Review, a magazine published at the 
College of the City of New York, Convent Avenue and 139th 
Street, New York City, is a magazine of special interest to 
those engaged in the work of Oratory. In each issue there are 
articles on debating, on the techinque of the voice and other 
articles of similar interest. The contributors are professors 
of authority in these various departments. 


S. N., ’15. 


THE TEACHING OF ORAL ENGLISH. 


W. PALMER SMITH, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, N. Y. C. 


All teaching of English has been radically changed within 
the last twenty-five years. Formerly Grammar, Rhetoric and 
sometimes Literature were taught separately in secondary 
schools. Now they are combined in one period, the Grammar 
being minimized and the Composition writing and Literature 
being emphasized. The old Reading or Elocution, which was 
often considered as an accomplishment—something to be 
classed with vocal and instrumental music—is now replaced 
by work broader in scope and more practical in aim, generally 
called Oral English. 

‘The changes that have taken place in the teaching of the 
spoken word are due largely to changed conditions. The 
average child to-day has fewer helps and more hindrances in 
working for attainments in spoken English than the child of 
twenty-five years ago. 

What are some of these changes? One is that many pupils 
receive little or no help at home in improving their spoken 
English. Especially is this true in our great cities, where a 
large percentage of pupils come from homes where English 
is spoken brokenly, if at all, and English is to them practically 
a foreign language. Even in families where English is spoken, 
how few there are where children are corrected for errors in 
speech, or encouraged to speak in well-formed sentences instead 
of phrases and monosyllables ! 

A generation ago the good, old-fashioned diversion of read- 
ing aloud in the family circle did much to cultivate the ear and 
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improve the speech of the young. Now old and young seize 
books, magazines and papers and devour them in solitude. 

The preponderance of slang in modern speech is another 
factor with detrimental influence upon the speech of the rising 
generation. We often deplore the effect of street-talk upon 
children and try to counteract it, but some of our modern 
novels and plays should share the blame. Even some of our 
best authors utilize slang in drama and fiction as a chief 
element of humor. 

Moving pictures—the popular entertainment of the masses--- 
have a pernicious influence upon spoken English, because they 
take away one incentive for learning English and train the 
vision instead of training the ear. 

The demand for the practical in education cannot be dis- 
rezarded. The majority of pupils never finish a high school 
course. They must become wage-earners at an early age, and 
consequently desire the most practical work in all subjects, 
Oral English included. They know that an applicant for a 
position is judged by his speech, and that salesmen, solicitors 
end many other business people are more successful if they 
can talk well. They are justified, then, in expecting courses in 
Oral English, to give them some preparation to cope with 
others in actual business. ; 

When we consider these conditions, we are convinced that 
the teacher of the spoken word to-day has a very different 
task from that of the teacher of twenty-five years ago. Some 
lines of work that have proved helpful and inspiring in the 
past can be and should be continued, but it is apparent that 
special effort should be made to adjust the work to the needs 
of the pupils. 

When English is practically a foreign language to pupils, 
all devices should be employed to help them master English 
sounds. There is so much faulty enunciation, even among 
pupils from American families, that considerable effort should 
be made to help those whose utterances are marred by rigid 
lips, closed teeth, nasality, lisping, wrong focus of tone and 
other restrictions. 

To offset the influence of silent reading, the influence of 
moving pictures and any other conditions which tend to make 
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an eye-minded instead of an ear-minded generation, careful 
training of the ear should accompany work in voice culture, 
for having a “good ear” is as essential to an ideal in spoken 
English as it is in music. The monotonous voices of the deaf 
who have learned to speak constrasted with the well-modulated 
voices of many speakers and actors is evidence that the con- 
ception of sound held in the mind is manifested in the voice. 

To meet the influence of slang and poverty of speech, there 
should be stimulating study of words. It is self-evident that 
a limited knowledge of words handicaps one in school, in social 
relations and in business. Knowing this, pupils are generally 
interested in keeping note-books or following any advice which 
will assist them in enlarging their vocabularies. 

Preparation for business is a great incentive to many pupils. 
When pupils have a fair mastery of English sounds and some 
command of expression, they are ready for simple exercises in 
oral composition. Let them understand from the outset that 
simply talking is not enough, for there is much talking which 
only takes time and leads nowhere. There are right and 
wrong ways of procedure even in telling stories. In business, 
a tactful man changes his method in order that he may appeal 
to a certain individual and bring about a desired result. He 
may have occasion to pacify a disgruntled customer, to give 
direction to a foreman for conducting a phase of the business, 
to convince an inquirer of the superiority of a line of goods, or 
persuade a deliberating buyer to place an order. Each case 
requires a distinct method, and disregard of method, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, would accomplish nothing. These 
same methods can be applied to oral composition. If pupils 
are given topics within their experience for this work, they 
will feel that they are doing something really worth while, and 
will be the better equipped for business. 

To help pupils improve their spoken English and to impress 
them with a high standard by which to gauge their own prog- 
ress, is a task so tremendous that all teachers, whatever their 
specialties may be, are urged to share the responsibility. 
President Butler, of Columbia University, believes that only 
through the establishment of a higher standard of spoken 
English can we avoid the degeneration of English into many 
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dialects. To help preserve a high standard of spoken English 
is surely an enterprise worthy of the hearty co-operation of 
all teachers. If criticisms of speech come only from the 
teacher of Oral English, pupils will soon have the idea that 
the teacher of Oral English is a “crank” and that as no other 
teachers say anything about habits of speech, it cannot be a 
matter of much importance. But if all teachers co-operate in 
the work, pupils will feel that misusing English is reprehen- 
sible, that English is the language of the people of our great 
country, and that the language, like the country, should be 
respected. 


ALUMNI CLUBS. 


The E. C. O. Club of Rhode Island takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing its new officers. 


President .... . . . « « Mrs. Cora D. FESSENDEN 
Vice-President .. . . . . »« Miss ADELAIDE PATTERSON 
Secretary .°.s « « . « « », « (RB> AGI eee 


Treasurer . «.« « « « « » vw « MRS Spi oe 
Mrs. Eva Houzner Hesse 


Executive Committee 
| Mrs. Romona G. Morse 


The program for the club this year includes :—Burns, Barrie, 
Burnett, Ibsen and Maeterlink. 

We have sixteen members and any Emersonians et or 
visiting in our city may be sure of a hearty welcome. 

We meet the second Monday of each month from October 
to May. Our President’s address is 101 Everett Avenue, 
Providence. 

AGNES H. Gray, Sec’y. 


The Emerson College Club of Boston was to meet January 
5th with Annie Mills Phillips, Jamaica Plain. On account of 
illness the meeting was indefinitely postponed. 


NEW YORK CLUB. 


The December meeting of the E. C. O. Club of New York was 
held on the evening of Saturday, the twelfth, at the rooms of 
the Professional Woman’s League. 
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The speaker of the evening was Mr. William A. Bohn. 

Mr. Bohn is well known as the head of the Department of 
English in the Ethical Culture School of New York, and 
is also a prominent member of the New York Center of the 
Drama League of America. 

The talk was delightfully informal and most interesting. 
Mr. Bohn presented the work of the Drama League in such a 
way as to make all lovers of the artistic and beautiful in Lit- 
erature and Drama feel a personal responsibility in helping 
to let live all that is true in this great field of art. The 
speaker impressed us with the fact that the great aim of this 
organization is to band together the representatives of the 
drama-loving public so that they will stand by a petit play until 
it is firmly established. 

Following the talk was a short informal discussion as to 
good plays to suggest for the use of pupils. 

Miss Elizabeth E. Easton added to the pleasure of the 
evening with several songs and whistling solos. 

The targe likeness of President Southwick, which we were 
so pleased to receive last year, is hung on the wall at each 
meeting , so we feel particularly near to our Alma Mater. 

The program for the January meeting was most interesting. 
Miss Marian Bacon of Mt. Vernon gave the musical solos. 
Miss Georgia Sprague gave an interesting talk on “Silent 
Music Through Rhythm.” 


ALUMNI NOTES. 
798. Prof. George M. McKie is associate professor of Public 
Speaking in the English department in the University of 
North Carolina instead of head of the department as men- 
tioned in the November issue of the magazine. Prof. McKie 
was a student at the Harvard Summer School last year. 
98. Dr. Walter B. Swift lectured on December 16, 1914, to 
the Boston Nurses’ Club on “The Mentally Constructive 
Nurse.” 
07, 709, 712. Elizabeth White was in Boston during the holi- 
days. 
10. Edna Phillips is teaching at Onachila College, Arkadel- 
phia, Ark. 
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10. The marriage of Bertha Whitehead Fiske to Mr. Martin 
Luther Baartveit has been announced. ‘They intend to 
make their home in Los Angeles, Calif. 
"11. Elizabeth Hawxby is teaching in a High School in 
Everett, Wash. A dramatization of “Ivanhoe,” under her 
supervision, met with such marked success that it is to be 
put on as the Senior play in several Western high schools. 
Some changes from the book were necessary, and it was pre- 
sented in four acts. Miss Hawxby has received great praise 
for her work. 
712, °13. Mrs. Churchill was in Boston during the holidays, 
and visited the college several times. 
12, °13. Emile R. Goss is spending the winter at her home 
in Barnard, Vt. 
713. Dorothy Elderdice has charge of the Department of 
Oratory in the Westminster Theological Seminary, West- 
minster, Md. 
713. Ida Leslie recently appeared in the Faculty Recital of 
the Eastern Townships College of Music, where she is 
teaching this year. 
The Standard Journal, Rock Island (Stanstead) P. O., says 
in part: 
“Miss Leslie’s choice of readings was a treat and her interpretation 
a treat. Her numbers were a scene from ‘School for Seandal,” a cut- 
ting from ‘Peg o’ My Heart,’ and Drummond’s ‘Nice Little Canadienne.’ 


“The characters brought us under the spell of English, French and 
Irish successively, all portrayed with taste, feeling and insight.” 


714. May Davis staged with great success “Sweet Lavender,” 
for the Civic League at Ruskin, La. Miss Davis has just 

accepted a position to teach in Cuero, Texas. 

"14. Melrose Jones is teaching Expression at Daniel Baker 
College, Brownswood, Texas. One enjoyable feature of her 

work is in the girls’ dormitory, where she superintends the 

home life. 

14. Mattie Risely is spending the winter at her home in 
Kingston, N. Y. 

°07. Mary Ida Hare is in the Expression Department of the 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. She has also been 

conducting classes in expression at the Schenectady Conserva- 

tory. Miss Hare recently coached “The Piper” for the cen- 
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tennial celebration. This play was presented with original 

music. The Senior play for this year is to be “Sherwood.” 

713, 714. Eva Felkner is home at 1000 North Sixth Street, 

Burlington, Iowa, for the winter. 

713. Miss McLane, from Prince Edward Island, is living in 
Boston during the winter. Miss McLane visited the col- 

lege recently. 

714. The Milwaukee Sentinel prints the following of Jean 
West: 

“That dramatic expression is the greatest of all the arts and should 
not be confounded with the popular conception of elocution that has 
defrauded the spoken word of its proper place among the arts is the 
message that Miss Jean West hopes to bring to Milwaukee both by her 
work on the public platform and in the classroom at the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music. 

This fundamental principle of demanding for reading dignified 
recognition as one of the fine arts underlies the arrangement of the 
program which Miss West will give at the Pabst Theatre next Satur- 
day evening, assisted by the Symphony Orchestra and Ortille Preetorius, 
dancer. Miss West will read Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Lochinvar,’ ‘The Spell 
of the Yukon’, by Robert W. Service, ‘Evelyn Hope,’ by Robert Brown- 
ing, and an adaptation of Thomas B. Aldrich’s ‘Mercedes.’ As a demon- 
stration of the co-ordination of the arts, the final number of the 
program will be an interpretation of ‘Bacchanale,’ by reader, dancer 
and orchestra.” 
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NN 7] HE “BOOTH MEMORIAL" 
SWAIMED)| presenting that noted Shakespear- 
: ian actor clothed cap-a~pie as the 
melancholy Dane, won the Play-~ 
xy ers Club Competition for Edmond 

eusk e 4 Quinn. This statue is to be 
erected in Gramercy Park, New York, before the 
Players Club, a place closely associated with the life 
of the actor. 

In this statue there is a successful attempt to sug- 
gest the sudden arrest from a physical action and a 
concentration of all efforts into the mental activity 
of intellect. All of the physical agents are knit by 
one bond—thinking. The head, the center of this 
mental activity, bends as if the material surround- 
ings were excluded and the mind projected itself into 
the invisible, the creative. The intellectual agent of 
the arm meets the upper chest in a sympathetic rela- 
tionship portraying this dominant mental activity. 
The troubled brow, the compressed lips, the parted 
fingers, all portray how absorbed and intent the mind 
is in expressing the fullest exercise of its highest 


faculty. 

Hamlet—the keen thinker—the best known of 
Shakespeare's characters portrayed by Booth—the 
keen thinker—the greatest of Shakespearian actors, 
is a representative example of that guiding faculty of 


expression—thinking. 
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ACROSS THE BORDER. 


BEULAH Marie DIx. 


(Arrangement of Acts II. and III.) 


The scene of Act I. is laid in a hunt in the wood, where several soldiers 
are at bay. These men wear modern cavalry uniform, but not the dis- 
tinctive uniform in cut or color of any one nation. The Junior Lieu- 
tenant undertakes the desperate hazard of a trip back to headquarters 
to bring help. Act I. closes as the soldiers hear the report of rifle shots 
and they realize that the Junior Lieutenant has been shot. The scene 
of Act II. is a shadow home of a peasant family. Exquisitely the place 
and the people breathe of tranquility. The one note of disharmony is 
struck by the Junior Lieutenant. A white-faced, bareheaded figure, 
with his cocked revolver in his right hand, he stands alertly at the 
door, and speaks to the Master of the House. 


Tue Jr. Linur.—Are you the master of the house? Is this 
your place? 

MASTER oF THE House—More or less. Hadn’t you better— 

THe Jr. Lizur.—You’re too kind. Get out your best horse, 
saddled and bridled. Be quick! 

MASTER OF THE HousE—I wonder what you did with the last 
horse that you had? 

THE Jr. Lizrur.—Pumped his heart out, one night when I 
rode with a dispatch. 
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Master ofr THE Houspe—You seem unlucky with your horses. 
I’m afraid you'll have to go afoot. 

Tu» Jr. Lizur.—I think not. Get that horse and be quick 
about it or— 

(As he levels his revolver at the Master of the House, the 
Dark Man pinions him by the elbows. After a brief struggle the 
Lieutenant stands quiet.) 

Master oF THE House—Nobody’s going to hurt you. You 
don’t need to be afraid. Sit down! So, your head was hurt? 

Tue Jr. Lirur.—Nothing to speak of, no. I was trying to 
get across country and they sniped me from the bushes. Grazed 
my head, must have. I rolled into a ditch and they came piling 
after me. For a minute I thought I was done for, but some- 
how I shook them off and then I hit the road here. I—I’m 
sorry if I was a bit unceremonious. Didn’t realize anybody 
was friendly, here in these parts. And all’s fair, you know, in 
war. 

MASTER OF THE House—What is it that you mean by war? 

Tue Jr. Lisur.—Are you joking? Oh, I say! Perhaps you’re 
one of those crazy communities—I beg your pardon! I mean 
perhaps you’re a lot of people that don’t own property, and 
think that war is a crime, and all that sort of rot. Dve heard 
there are such people. But it’s odd no one of the armies has 
broken through here and knocked your theories into a cocked 
hat. 

MASTER OF THE House—The armies haven’t passed this way, 
not as armies. What are you hesitating for? It’s not a thing 
to be ashamed of, is it, this war you make? 

THe Jr. Lizut.—Ashamed? rather not! This war, we’re not | 
waging it just for our national honor. It’s for the sake of 
humanity. | 

MASTER OF THE House—Who is it that you mean by “we’’? 

THe Jr. Lizur.—My country, the greatest country in the 
world, and the most enlightened. As a mark of our high civili- 
zation, we have the biggest fleet that sails the seas. Our new- 
est battleships cost fifteen million apiece. 

MASTER OF THE HousE—I don’t think that means much to 
us. Can’t you put it into other terms? Could you found a 
university with the price of a battleship? 
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Tur Jr. Lisur.—I never computed. At war school I learned 
only practical mathematics. The elevation of guns— 

Master oF THE House—For what purpose? 

Tue Jr. Linut.—To' kill—That is, we do not kill unless we 
are forced to. As I told you, we are the most civilized of na- 
tions. In proof of that we have the greatest army that the 
world has ever seen. 

MAstTrer of THE HousE—A\|so to kill? 

Tue Jr. Lirur—Why, not exactly. Rather, to keep the 
peace. A great army and a great navy safeguard a nation. No 
one dares attack us. So there is no bloodshed. You see? 

MAsTER OF THE Hovusre—Yes, but in spite of that, you say 
that there is just now war with you. 

THE Jr. Lintur.—Oh, well, that is due to the outrageous ac- 
tions of other nations. 

MASTER OF THE House—And what part do you take your- 
self, in this war, for the good of civilization? 

THe Jr. Linrur.—l’m in the cavalry. We march into the 
enemy’s country. You ought to see our field guns mowing 
down long ranks of men, like so much heavy grass. 

MASTER OF THE House—And that is how you make war for 
humanity ? 


THe Jr. Lizur.—But there never was a war more humanely 
fought—at least, as far as we are concerned. Our hospitals 
are well organized. And we treat the enemy’s wounded just 
as we treat our own. We treat all our prisoners mighty 
decently. 

MASTER OF THE House—You acted just now as if you ex- 
pected decent treatment. 

THe Jr. Lizrur.—The other side have used our men atro- 
ciously. With us it’s quite different. If you question our 
humanity—why, only see how well we’ve used the common 
people. 

MASTER OF THE HousE—The people of the country you invade? 

THE Jr. Lizrur.—We never burn their farms or villages, un- 
less, of course, they’re so treacherous as to fire upon us, and 
then they must be punished. 


MASTER OF THE Hovusre—So that is what war is like for hu- 
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manity, and that is the trade you follow? Were you forced 
into it? 

Tuer Jr. Linur.—Not much! I am an officer. 

Master oF THE House—But how did you happen to be an 
officer ? 

Tue Jr. Linur.— Went to war school. Entered at twelve 
years old and— 

MAsrrer OF THE HouseE—Do you mean they took you as a 
little boy, and began training you to kill people? 

THe Jr. Linut.—lIf you call it so! What could they train 
us to more honorable? 

MASTER OF THE House—And the women of your country— 
the mothers and wives and sweethearts—they don’t mind that 
you have killed men and made women and little children 
starve? 

THe Jr. Lizur.—Our women love their country. 

MASTER OF THE House—Well, after all, I suppose you are 
merely clever heathen, and too much cannot be expected of 
you yet. . 

THe Jr. Lisur.—We’re Christians! Probably the most 
Christian nation under the sun. You wouldn’t believe the 
money that we spend every year in sending missionaries to 
preach Christ among the yellow races and the black men. Why, 
you ought to have seen us, the day before we went away to 
the war. We gathered in the biggest square of the capital, 
thousands of us, all under arms, and we knelt down, bare- 
headed, while our priests gave us their blessing, and blessed 
our banners. 

MASTER OF THE House—And did they bless, also, the big 
guns and battleships? 

THE Jr. Lizut.—I don’t know, but after all, why shouldn’t 
they? For we are fighting in God’s cause, and He is always 
on our side, for we are always right. 

MASTER OF THE House—You are sure of that? 

THe Jr. Linur.—Perfectly. 

MAsterR oF THE House—In that surety, I take it, you would 
never be afraid to die? 

THE Jr. Lizrut.—No, of course, I shouldn’t be afraid. Where 
am 1? How did I get here, anyway? I’ve forgot the road. 
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Thought they had me. I fell. When I got up again, I just ran, 
blind. Where am I? Tell me! Tell me! 

MASTER OF THE House—You’ve crossed the border. Come! 

Tue Jr. Lisur.—Where are you going to take me? What 
are you going to do to me? 

Master oF THE House—Make you understand. Come! 

[Scene III. After a moment of pitch blackness, the waves 
of darkness grow less and less opaque and at last clear. The 
Master of the House and the Junior Lieutenant are revealed 
in an ice-bound place. | 

THE Jr. Linur.—It’s—it’s pretty cold here. How long are 
you going to keep me here? 

MAster OF THE House—Just as long as may be necessary. 

Tue Jr. Lizur.—Oh! I’m so tired of it all. If you’ll only let 
me go back to that house where it was quiet, and let me lie 
down and rest! 

Masrer oF THE House—Ever thought how they felt, the 
women and children and old folks that were turned out of 
their houses when you burned their town? In January, 
wasn’t it? 

THe Jr. Lirut.—l’ve forgotten. 

MASTER OF THE House—Things are remembered here. It 
was quite a pretty little town before you soldiers marched into 
it, in the course of your war for humanity. There was a house 
for poor old women, down by the river, and an orphanage for 
little children and an old gray church with ivy. Do you re- 
member the place any better now? 

THe Jr. Lizut.—I was drunk that night. 

MAsTER OF THE House—That didn’t make it any better for 
the townspeople. Ever heard of a book called the Bible? 

THE Jr. Linut.—They’ve rammed it down my throat ever 
since I was born. 

MASTER OF THE Hovuse—Then you know that it’s written: 
“With what measure ye mete—” 

THe Jr. Linut.—But does that really mean anything? 

MASTER oF THE House—It does here. 

Tue Jr. Linut.—Nobody meant to burn their damned town. 
We wanted to shelter ourselves, bad enough. Three days, three 
nights in the saddle. I couldn’t breathe. I couldn’t swallow. 
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When a chap is sick like that at home they dose him with hot 
things. But nobody bothers about you when you’re on active 
service. I filled myself up with whiskey and tumbled across 
the first bed. You see, we never meant to burn the town. But 
there’s a few fools in every regiment—and a few devils. 

Master of THE House—That’s a good reason for the officers 
not to be drunk. 

THe Jr. Linur.—I know, I know. Sut we didn’t mean to. 
I didn’t mean to. Won’t you let up on me? I can’t stand this 
much longer. 

MASTER OF THE House—Better go into the cottage. 

THe Jr. Linur.—ti can’t! I tell you, I can’t! Haven’t you 
any mercy ? 

MASTER OF THE HouseE—How much mercy have-you had for 
other people? Goin there! No. Don’t cover your eyes. Look! 
Tell me what you see. 

Tue Jr. Lizur.—Charred rags. Charred wood. Bones. 


MASTER OF THE House—Look at them! That was a very 
little child. Too little to understand. That’s the old grand- 
mother, bedridden. She couldn’t run. She lay and watched 
the flames draw near. And that’s the house dog that wouldn’t 
leave them. Perhaps the dog deserves a higher place in Heaven 
than you—that was drunk that night. 

THe Jr. Lizur.—What makes it dark? I—I can’t see any 
more. Isn’t the wind getting higher? 

MASTER OF THE House—Are you sure it’s the wind? Listen! 

THE Jr. Lizut.—No, it’s not the wind. It’s voices. Crying, 
screaming, wailing. Hundreds of voices. Children crying— 
hungry, freezing. Poor little devils! Old women—starving, 
stumbling, driven, mumbling their prayers that nobody minds. 
That’s the horses screeching. That’s the chaps in hospitals 
now—men and women and children—thousands of ’em— 

MAsterR oF THE House—lIt’s drifting through here, that wail 
of the world, for a long time now. Years. Centuries. But 
its worse when you are making your righteous wars. For 
they’re all righteous. There’s never a man comes here but 
Says, as you said. It’s wonderful how many ages through, as 
you reckon time, you men have fought your righteous wars to 
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advance civilization. Are you still sure that youre a decent 
sort enough, and that we’re too hard upon you? 

Tue Jr. Linur.—I didn’t want to shove it off on other peo- 
ple’s shoulders. But‘back there it’s so different. First toy my 
father ever put into my hands was a little sword. Only time 
my mother ever seemed much to care about me was when she 
saw me first in uniform. When we marched into the capital, 
after our first campaign, women we didn’t know, decent women, 
flung their arms about us and kissed us. All flowers, and claps 
on the shoulders, and bugles, and cheers, and the rest of it— 
and the end of it all, to lie here blind and perishing, and see 
behind my eyelids everything I ever turned my eyes away 
from, and hear every sound I ever stopped my ears against. 

MAster OF THE House—Those are echoes that you hear— 
echoes of cries that have gone up already. Plenty of people 
are crying now, you can be sure. 

THe Jr. Lisur.—Why doesn’t someone go and tell them what 
it is that they’re doing? If they understood— 

MASTER OF THE Housse—Someone went once and told them. 
They crucified Him. 

THE Jr. Lirut.—I didn’t mean that. Not anything religious, 
I meant if a chap like themselves—if he went and told a few 
of them—just as I’d tell it to the fellows that I know. 

MASTER OF THE Hovse—You seem to have the beginning of 
understanding. That’s all we ask. What do you hear now? 

Tub Jr. Linur.—Just the wind. Rather faint. Oh! It’s good, 
the quiet. 

Master OF THE House—You can open your eyes, can’t you? 

THE Jr. Lirut.—Why, yes. 

Master oF THE Hovse—We don’t need to stay here any 
longer. 

THE Jr. Lisur.—Could I go back if I wanted to? 

MASTER OF THE House—Where the war is? Do you want to? 

THE Jr. Lizrur.—lf I went back I could make one or two of 
them understand. The Senior Lieutenant; he’s a pal of mine. 
I could make him see it. I’d like to try. It’s all such a waste. 
Such a pity. 
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MASTER OF THE Housme—And you’ll have a pretty bad time 
back there. Your body is smashed. You’ll have to sutfer 
rather hideous pain. ; 

THE Jr. Linur.—Well, that’s in the day’s work. 

Master OF THE House—You have about one chance in ten 
to make them listen. Still want to try it? 

Tue Jr. Lizut.—I think so, yes. I say! You’d better let 
me go back quick, before—well, before I lose my nerve. 

Master OF THE House—Youw’re sure you want to? One 
chance in ten, remember! 

THe Jr. Lirutr.—l’ll take it. 

MASTER OF THE House—Good luck, my son! 


Copyright 1915 by Henry Holt and Company. Arrangement 
made with the permission of the author, Beular Dix Flebbe, and 
the publishing company. 


SONGS AND THE POET. 


Sing of the rose or of the mire, sing strife 
Or rising moons, the silence or the throng; 
Poet, it matters not, if Life 
Is in the song. 


If life rekindles it, and if the rhymes 
Bear Beauty as their eloquent refrain, 

Though it were sung a thousand times, 
Sing it again! 


Thrill us with song—let others preach or rage; 
Make us so thirst for Beauty that we cease 
These struggles, and this strident age 
Grows sweet with peace. 


Literary Digest. —Louis UNTERMEYER. 


“Words are bowls of thought into which each man pours the 
wine of his own experience.” 
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GCullahies from the Poets 


he sleep that flits on baby’s eyes—ioes anybody 
knoin from tuhere it comes ? Wes, there is a 
rumor that it has its Dfvelling tuhere, in the fairy 
hillage among shadoins of the forest dimly lit 
fnith glofu-foorms, there hang tio timid buds of 
enchantment. rom there it comes to kiss baby’s 
PYLE. 

Ohe smile that flickers on baby’s lips fhen he 
sleeps—iDors anylndy know fuhere it foas born? 
Yes, there is a rumor that a poung pale beam of 

a crescent moon tourhed the ridge of a fanishing autumn clond, 
and there the smile tna first born in the dream of a defv- 
fuashed morning—the smile that flickers on baby’s lips tuhen 
he sleeps, 


Cayore 


“LITTLE BOATIE.” 


Furl your sail, my little boatie ; 
Here’s the haven still and deep, 
Where the dreaming tides in-streaming 
Up the channel creep. 
Now the sunset breeze is dying; 
Here the plover, landward flying, 
Softly down the twilight crying; 
Come to anchor, little boatie, 
In the port of Sleep. 


Far away, my little boatie, 
Roaring waves are white with foam; 
Ships are striving, onward driving, 
Day and night they roam. 
Father’s at the deep-sea trawling 
In the darkness, rowing, hauling, 
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While the hungry winds are calling — | 
God protect him, little boatie, 
Bring him safely home! 


Not for you, my little boatie, 

Is the wide and weary sea; 
Yow’re too slender, and too tender, 

You must bide with me. 
All day long you have been straying 
Up and down the shore and playing, 
Come to harbor, no delaying! 

Day is over, little boatie, 

Night falls suddenly. 


Furl your sail, my little boatie, 
Fold your wings, my weary dove. 
Dews are sprinkling, stars are twinkling 
Drowsily above. 
Cease from sailing, cease from rowing ; 
Rock upon the dream-tide, knowing 
Safely o’er your rest are glowing, 
All the night, my little boatie, 
Harbor-lights of love. 
—Henry VAN DYKE. 


LITTLE BLUE PIGEON. 


Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings— 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes; 

Sleep to the singing of mother-bird swinging— 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies. 


Away out yonder I see a star— 
Silvery star, with a tinkling song; 

To the soft dew falling I hear it calling— 
Calling and tinkling the night along. 


In through the window a moonbeam comes— 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings ; 

All silently creeping, it asks: “Is he sleeping— 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings?” 
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Up from the sea there floats the sob 
Of the waves that are breaking upon the shore, 

As though they were groaning in anguish and moaning— 
Bemoaning the ship that shall come no more. 


But sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings— 
Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes ; 
Am I not singing ?—see, I am swinging, 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 
— EUGENE FIELD. 


MY BABY’S LIPS. 
My baby’s lips can reach my hand, 
Oh Baby, baby mine! 
They take the sting from reprimand 
And contravene each stern command ; 
I’m helpless for I can’t withstand 
Those lips, Ah! Baby mine. 


My baby’s lips were made to kiss, 
Ah Baby, baby mine! 
But not my hand as armistice, 
When punished for some deed remiss, 
Though when you win to lose is bliss. 
Kiss on, Oh, Baby mine. 
Boston Transcript. —CHARLES L. H. WAGNER. 


ON A CHILD’S PORTRAIT. 
Deep in the fluted hollow of its shells 
Dimly some echo of the Ocean dwells. 
Still in September’s fruitage mellow-cored 
The filtered sweets of golden noons are stored. 
And shimmering on a blue-bird’s migrant wings, 
Some poignant touch of June’s lost azure clings. 
Still in the rustling sheaf to-day there gleams 
The lingering gold of April’s vanished dreams. 
Still in the cell of one autumnal bee 
I find lost Summer in epitome 
And all that better life that I would lead, 
Writ small in this, one childish face, I read. 

—ARTHUR STRINGER. 
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THE CUT FINGER. 


THE GOSSOON (weeping). 
It’s bleedin’! It’s bleedin’! 


THE OuLtp WomAN (soothingly). 
Aw shure me lad, ’tis bleediv’ ; 
But come, me hearty, laddy buck, be brave aw’ do not cry; 
A lad that’s learnin’ readiv’ sh’wd be far beyant the heedin’ 
Av a tiny bit o° finger cut that hurts a bit foreby. 
Ere ye come till wan aw twinty 
Yell be haviw hurts in plinty, 
Aw yell learn a bit o’ bleediv’ doesi’t mean yere goin’ t die. 


Tur Gossoon (crying). 
It’s bleediav’! It’s bleedin’! 


THE OuLD Woman (comfortingly). 

Aw’ shure me lad, ’tis bleedin’, 

But he’s me slashing buckeen, an’ he will not weep at all. 
A rag is all *tis needin’ fer tv sthop the whole proceedin’ 

Aw shure a bit o’ rosy blood won’t make me gossoon bawl. 
Fer ’tis but wan way av knowin’ 
Ye have good red blood a-flowin’ 

An a-workiv all inside av ye Vv make ye strong an’ tall. 


THE Gossoon (sobbing). 
It’s bleedin’! It’s bleedin’! 


THe Ovutp Woman (lovingly). 
Aye, aye, me lad, ’tis bleedi’ 
Aw some foine day yer heart will bleed as bleeds the heart av 
me. 
The Saints ye will be pleadin’ but ’tis little they’ll be heedin’. 
Fer the world is full o’ bleedin’ hearts on either side the sea. 
Aw Id die V aise the achin’ 
When ye feel yer heart a-breakir’, 
But, ah! the poor ould woman won't be there t’? comfort ye. 


—Ewuis PARKER BUTLER. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO PLAYS. 
Auich Howarp Spauupine, A. B., A. M. 


In Europe the Arts, the Kaiser of all the Germanies, and the 
Tsar of all the Russias are alike exempt from the criticism of 
the unlearned, and only the few there are willing to risk a 
display of poor taste in such important matters. Here in 
America, too, we exercise the right of free speech only on trivial- 
ities—the President, his policy, education, painting, music, 
drama; but on all questions of paramount importance—foot- 
ball, baseball—no one ventures to comment without complete 
knowledge of the rules of the game. 


It is with the rules of the game of theatre-going that this 
paper will be concernéd. No time, however, will be devoted to 
the three most prominent forms of theatrical amusement, the 
“movies,” the vaudeville, the musical comedy; the only require- 
ment for perfect appreciation of these is a “tired business 
man” with the intellectual capacity of the infant before whose 
dazzled eyes an unwise parent dangles gaily colored pin-wheels 
or the modern equivalent of a jumping-jack. 

Every play is made up of the contribution of at least three 
persons, and upon the worth of each the ultimate success of 
the play depends. .They are the author, the actor, and the 
public, and with the functions of all three persons the audience 
must be acquainted if the highest pleasure is to be obtained 
from attendance at the theatre. The author’s part may be 
called the art of play writing; the actor’s, the art of interpret- 
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ing; the public’s, the art of appreciating; and the theatre-goer 
who would be most appreciative must know the technique of 
the drama and acting. 


THD ART OF PLAYWRITING. 


The author’s work consists of three parts; the selection of 
material, the assumption of a point of view with regard to his 
material, and the treatment of his material. After he has his 
subject matter in hand, he must decide what effect he wishes to 
make on his public. Does he want merely to excite or amuse 
them? Then he will most likely write a Story play,—either a 
melodrama or farce. Does he want to present a study of per- 
sonality? Then he will write a Character play. Is he moved 
strongly by some ethical, religious, social, or political question? 
Then he will most likely write a play of Ideas. He may be 
such a genius as a certain well-known author of the Eliza- 
bethan period, who contrived plays rich in story, peopled by 
characters minutely portrayed, replete with a multiplicity of 
ideas, and all expressed in poetry of the highest order,—in 
which case he will have reached the highest pinnacle of success 
as a dramatist, and may count Shakespere alone as his rival. 


Although the story play has a technique of its own, the form 
includes a large variety of plays,—plays varying all the way 
from The Merchant of Venice to such melodramas as The Yellow 
Ticket. They all emphasize situations, incident, narrative over 
character or theme. For example in the romantic tragi-comedy, 
The Merchant of Venice, we have the Portia-Bassanio story, 
the Shylock-Antonio story, the Lorenzo-Jessica story, the Gra- 
tiano-Nerissa story; and we have the casket episodes, the bond 
episode, and the ring episode. Here is a wealth of story to 
satisfy the most exacting. The characters, too, are types,— 
though infinitely differentiated from their type by most mi- 
nutely delineated portraiture. There are the romantic lovers, 
Portia and Bassanio; there are the juvenile lovers, Lorenzo 
and Jessica; there is the kind “family friend,” Antonio; there 
is the villain, Shylock; there are the confidants, Gratiano and 
Nerissa; there is the buffoon, Lancelot; and there are the com- 
panions, Solanio and-Salarino. The dialogue is idealized and 
highly poetic as befits this romantic story and these lofty 
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figures. On the contrary, in The Yellow Ticket we have the typi- 
cal melodramatic story-play. The story is the usual one of the 
charming, innocent heroine, at first in the power of the wicked 
villain, but rescued at last by the chivalrous hero. This time 
the place is Russia, the heroine a Jewess, the hero an American- 
Jew, and the villain high police officialdom. But we recognize 
these people as soon as they come upon the stage. We have 
seen them before—wearing other costumes, perhaps, and bear- 
ing different names; but the same persons, nevertheless. We 
know them thoroughly, all their little mannerisms, all their 
ideas and deeds. A very conventional lot of characters, these 
melodrama figures—they never surprise us with any unex- 
pected qualities; we always know what they are going to say 
before they say it, and what they will do before they do it. 
Even such plays as “Under Cover” contain no surprise for the 
he knows all the permutations 


old frequenter of melodrama, 
and combinations. 

There is, however, a type of story-play which presents a 
slight variation from the type, and which may be called the 
one-man, or actor-made play. Such plays are “The Road to 
Happiness,” “The Man from Home,” “Disraeli” and “Grumpy.” 
All these plays are alike in the fact that, from a perfectly con- 
ventional story, emerges a carefully studied character, which 
may, nay must, be further distinguished by the art of a skilled 
actor. It may be safely declared that no one of these popular 
plays of long runs would, in the hands of a mediocre actor, 
last out a season. 

The second kind of play is the Character play. It may take 
either one of two forms: (1) a picture of society in any given 
period or place—called “Comedy of Manners”; (2) a picture 
of characters in conflict,—with themselves, with society, with 
convention, with law of man or nature. Examples of the first 
form are: “The School for Scandal’; “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings”; “Peg o’ My Heart,” a rather colorless variation on 
Bunty; “The Five Frankfurters” and “Potash and Perlmutter.” 
These last two are especially interesting since they deal in a 
new and more sympathetic mood with the Jewish race and race 
qualities. The second form,—that of conflicts of personality— 
is amply and variedly illustrated by Shakespere’s tragedies, by 
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Ibsen’s “Pillars of Society,” “Hedda Gabler,” and Oscar Wilde’s 
“Lady Windemere’s Fan.” 

The Play of Ideas has in the last ten or twenty years, with 
the awakening of the social conscience, come to include an 
increasingly large group of dramas. Most of the modern con- 
tinental dramatists are writing to express ideas, and many 
English and American writers are pursuing the same method. 
In “Damaged Goods,’ Mr. Brieux sermonizes with much force 
and conviction on the criminal folly of our conspiracy of silence 
with regard to the social evil. Mr. Knoblauch and Mr. Bennett 
in “Milestones” illustrate with three acts, widely separated in 
point of time, how people’s minds and hearts crystallize with 
age,—how they lose their power to sympathize with the ideals 
and enthusiasm of youth. In “Across the Border,” Beulah 
Marie Dix shows the horrors of the crimes of war and pro- 
claims it the duty of all right-thinking people to demand that 
all wars shall cease. 

In any one of these three forms, then, the playwright may 
cast his material; but whatever form he chooses, we may ex- 
pect of him three things: novelty, either of subject matter or 
treatment; more knowledge of human nature and a higher 
degree of sympathy and imagination than. we possess; the 
technical skill to construct, and the art to express. 

THE ART OF INTERPRETING. 

Probably it is not too severe to say that the average “actor” 
on our American stage cannot act, and that the average 
American audience could not perceive it if he did. Applause 
is often given to effects in scenery, a thrilling situation, a sound- 
ing sentiment; but to an artistic bit of acting—rarely. The 
actor today is the victim of our star system,—at best he must 
play one part for two or three years, and at worst he must play 
one kind of part all his life, or until he is so rigid that he 
cannot play any other kind. The result is that, with no 
breadth of knowledge, he becomes mannered in action and 
limited in intelligence. Miss Kate Ryan, in her delightful 
lecture on the old Museum Company, tells us that each member 
of that famous company was required to know his Shakespere 
from cover to cover, and to be acquainted with the literature 
of the stage of his time. Such acquaintance inevitably means 
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a deepened sympathy, a broadened knowledge of humanity and 
a heightened imagination. 

Then, in that famous company, as in any stock company, 
a member must be ready at any time to take any kind of part 
—the heroine of one week may be the scullery maid of the next. 
Such variety will unquestionably result in greater flexibility, 
in freedom from annoying mannerisms, in ease and grace of 
movement and clearness and beauty of diction. Recently, dur- 
ing a performance of “The Beautiful Adventure,” I heard one 
actor say “nothin’,” “goin’,” “kep’,” and the audience did not 
hiss; in another recent production I saw one actor move as 
if he had rheumatism in his shoulder and another as if he 
had a stiff leg, yet the audience did not laugh; and it is a 
frequent experience to see actors attempting to express emo- 
tions, or to represent elegances of polite society, when it is 
perfectly obvious that they have neither the imagination and 
temperament for the one nor the experience and breeding for 
the other; yet the audience is not, to all appearances, unduly — 
distressed. The fact remains, then, that the American audience 
has no standards of acting; and the delicate portraiture of 
such artists as Miss Anglin and Mr. Maude goes unappreciated 
save by the few. It is reported that the Comedie Frangaise 
company, driven from France by the war, is to tour America 
this season. What an education it will be for our actors and 
what an illuminating experience for our audiences to see this 
wonderful group of actors playing with all the feeling and the 
finesse for which they are noted. 


THE ART OF APPRECIATING, 


Judging from appearances many persons believe the verbs - 
to see and to hear are in the passive voice. In reality, how- 
ever, the seer and the hearer must be quite as constructively 
active as the doer, and they have no right, when they go to the 
theatre, to leave their active intelligences at home. 

In the preceding paragraphs have been shown briefly some 
of the demands which an audience may rightfully make upon 
author and actor. But the author and actor may also expect 
something from the audience. 

First, the theatre-goer, having chosen the play he wishes 
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to attend, should be open-minded. He should be willing to 
follow the lead of the author, and be amused or entertained, 
or stirred, or thoughtful as the author wills. It is not fair to 
go, either deliberately or blindly, to a tragedy and then com- 
plain because it is not a comedy. 

Again, the theatre-goer should be well informed. He should 
know who the author of the play is, what he has written 
before, what in general is his purpose in writing and what is 
the purpose of the special play. The public’s ignorance on 
these points and others was the cause of the slow recognition 
of the New Theatre Company, and of Mr. Faversham’s pro- 
duction of “Herod”; was the cause of the failure of the Irish 
Players here in Boston; and was at the bottom of the undig- 
nified controversy over Brieux’s ‘Damaged Goods.” If intelli- 
gent people really know and understand an author’s purpose 
in writing, they don’t waste their energy in quarrelling with 
him for having the purpose; they examine his work to see how 
convincingly he has accomplished it. 

_ Finally, the theatre-goer should be alert in every sense to 
see, to hear, to feel, to perceive, and to receive. 

The most intelligent and discriminating managers are spend- 
ing much effort to make their scenery interpretive of the mood 
of the play. Gordon Craig, Max Reinhardt, Leon Bakst, Liv- 
ingston Platt are all devoting their genius for color and line 
to evolve a new, more beautiful, and more suggestive art of 
stage-craft. The one who fails to see the harmony of color 
and the fitness of design in setting and costume is blind to 
part of the enjoyment of the performance. 

Next “The Dialogue.” The ear should be keen to catch en- 
joyment from the reality or brilliancy or beauty of the speech. 
For example, apart from the acting values in character and 
story, the plays of Wilde and Shaw are full of brilliant flashes 
of wit or satire, made more trenchant by well-turned phrases; 
the plays of Stephen Phillips and Josephine Preston Peabody 
contain unparalleled imagery; and the plays of Synge abound 
in the wonderful rhythmic beauty which marks the Irish 
school. 

Then there is the philosophy, the symbolism. A child can 
enjoy the fancy in “The Blue Bird”; but can he get the full- 
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ness of the scene where the children see the beautiful garden 
in place of the graveyard, and one exclaims, “Why, there are 
no dead!” And what of the person who sees “Cathleen Ni 
Houlihan”? Without the thrilling perception of the identity 
of Cathleen with Ireland, whom many young men haye loved, 
and for whom they have joyously died, the play becomes utterly 
meaningless; with this knowledge, one is infinitely stirred by 
this mystical tragedy of patriotism. 

Again there is the idea. The author has a right to expect 
that his audience will hear him, will give him their intelligent 
attention and thought; he has a right to hope that they will 
be influenced in their thoughts and their acts by the idea which 
he presents. Mr. Galsworthy is serious in his discussion of 
labor and capital in “Strife” and of the law’s abuses in “Jus- 
tice”; Mr. Barker is serious in his purpose in “Waste”; and 
these and other serious thinkers and writers have a right to be 
heard thoughtfully by a serious audience, to be judged fairly 
after they have been heard, and not to be condemned by preju- 
diced minds that have come already formed, have not listened _ 
and have refused to weigh the evidence. 

Finally, the theatre-goer should cultivate his imagination, 
should get back once-in-a-while into his childhood’s fairy-tale 
mood. The nineteen-year-old boy who said of Peter Pan—*‘I 
hate the ‘kid-stuff’,’ was far more to be pitied than he of the 
frost-bitten fingers, who, peering through a Christmas window 
pane, said to his ragged little brother, “Never mind, Jimmy, we 
can play that we’re going to give all those toys to some little 
poor children.” How shall one explain to the commonplace, 
literal, or unadventurous soul, the pleasure of wandering back 
“A Thousand Years Ago” with Mr. Mackaye, or of sailing down 
the lotus stream in “The Yellow Jacket”? If one finds these 
improbable and hence unenjoyable, he is losing part of the 
pleasure which belongs to him by virture of his admission fee. 

In short, then, while the theatre-goer is in the theatre he may 
reasonably expect to “get his money’s worth” in pleasure of 
the eye, ear, intellect, emotion, and imagination. And when 
he is out of the theatre, it may reasonably be expected of him 
that he will think over what he has seen, heard, felt and 
imagined, that he will arrange his thoughts and impressions, 
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that he will weigh all the evidence, and that he will finally 
draw just conclusions with regard to the truth, beauty, and 
ultimate value of the play. 

The intelligent theatre-goer is never heard proclaiming loudly 
in the lobby on his way out, “Well, wasn’t that play the limit!” 
or “Didn’t the leading lady have the loveliest gowns!” 


FACULTY NOTES. 

It was with the usual enthusiasm that the students and 
faculty welcomed Allen A. Stockdale to the College Thursday 
morning, February 11th. The message which Mr. Stockdale 
gave on the “Dominating Ideas of Living” was filled with the 
pulsing enthusiasm. which so characterizes all of his lectures. 
Equally valuable to the students was the personal message 
which Mr. Stockdale gave to each in his examples of applied 
Emerson philosophy of life. All members of the college rejoice 
in the sympathy of such a friend and well-wisher as Mr. 
Stockdale. 


President Southwick in a series of talks to the students in 
chapel on Platform Interpretation has brought many helpful 
Suggestions to the prospective platform reader. The topics 
under discussion have dealt with matter and manner of 
presentation. 


Dr. Ward is to spend a few weeks in the South to recuper- 
ate from his recent illness. The faculty and students extend 
their good wishes and a hope for his immediate recovery. 


Henry Lawrence Southwick and Walter Bradley Tripp are 
to fill numerous reading engagements during the Spring vaca- 
tion. 


February 9th, Mrs. Jessie E. Southwick gave the students 
a short talk in chapel. Mrs. Southwick is now on her annual 
southern Lecture and Recital tour, which will extend west to 
California. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


Siath Annual Production from the Elizabethan Drama 
THE GRADUATE CLASS OF 1915 PRESENTS 


“THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE” 


By Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher 


Forpworp. “In its conception, ‘The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle’ is in a marked and peculiar sense original. Its place 
among the dramas of its age is unique and unapproached. In 
its function as a burlesque, it is the only complete embodiment 
of a new dramatic type. 

“The satire in the play points in many directions. It is 
leveled at the romances of chivalry, together with the tastes of 
the reading members of the middle classes; it is leveled at the 
dunce-critics of the London shops, who presume to sit in judg- 
ment upon the playwrights; it is leveled at some of the childish 
diversions and foibles of the commoners, with an especial ref- 
erence to their inflated military ardor. 

“There are three comparatively distinct strands in the plot 
of the play: the love story of Jasper and Luce, the fortunes of 
the Merrythought family, and the adventures of Ralph. The 
last offers an excellent parallel, in its ridiculous laudation of 
the prowess of London prentice-boys, to the burlesque use of 
this theme in the play. The first two are realistic reflections 
of ordinary life merely, and drawn from the common subject- 
material of the stage.” 


ForMgER REVIVALS. 
1910. “The Marriage of Wit and Science.” 
1911. Jonson. ‘Every Man in His Humor.” 
1912. Jonson. “The Silent Woman.” 
1913. Chapman. “AII Fools.” 
1914. Shakespeare. “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Produced under the direction of Mr. Walter Bradley Tripp. 
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“THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE” 


Dramatis Persone 


Speaker of the Prologue. : ; : Miss O’Connell 
A Citizen . ; : . ; ! . Miss McMichael 
His Wife . ; ; ; : : : Miss Harris 
Ralph, His Panitenitice : ‘ : : Miss McDonough 
First Boy . i ; : ; ‘ : ; Miss Bailey 
Second Boy , : s . ; : ; Miss Michel 
Venturewell, a Merchant . : : : ‘ Miss Brown 
Humphrey . : : : ‘ : , : Miss John 
Merrythought . ; ; : 2 : ; Miss Curtis 
Jasper ; Miss Graf 
Michael eal Miss Bean 
Tim A i Miss Beard 
George asa Miss Strickland 
Host of the Bell Inn : : : ; : Miss Beattie 
Tapster ; ‘ : ! ; : Miss Coolbaugh 
Barber. F : ; ; ; : : Miss Igo 
Sergeant ; ; ; ; ; ) : Miss O’Connell 
William Hammerton . : : ; ; Miss Igo 
George Greengoose ; ; Miss Coolbaugh 
Soldiers. 5 TES Beattie, Perry, Mrs. Langford 

Misses Brown, Deming, Spear, Tarrant 
Gentlemen : Messrs. Allison and Newton 
Luce, Daughter of annirewelt q : : Miss Beraud 
Mistress Merrythought . : ; Miss Lyons 


Pomponia, Daughter of the King of ifmageerte Mrs. Langford 


Scene: London and the neighboring country, excepting Act 
IV, Scene 2, where it is in Moldavia. 


Hi : \awrencees. A = 


‘BY THE EDITOR'S FIRESIDE™ 


THE MOTHER. 


Dear solacer and goddess of the hearth, 

O mother! whose enfolding arms and breast 
Cradle the infant world from dawn’s fair birth 
To the sun’s ripening noon with loving girth; 
How oft, in dreaming of thy sheltering rest, 
Whose ingle-glow now kindles to new worth 
Our souls, we see thy phantom figure blest, 
Still ministrant, in light and beauty dressed, 
Where light is, thitherward the spirit tends. 
Mankind were yet within the womb of night, 
From joy imprisoned save for thy sweet might, 
Save for the flame thy love forever lends. 
While beacon-like thy fire throws its spark, 
We shall not fear, though all the world grow dark. 


Century Magazine. —TimMotTuy COoL_e. 


THE ULTIMATE The Art of the Spoken Word is such a 
INSTRUMENT. broad subject that few, except students of 

the art, know all that the term implies. 
Occasionally a magazine publishes an article which is an 
illumination on this subject. The Music News is publishing a 
series of such illuminations. The general title, “The Artist 
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and His Art,” shows how closely these articles are allied with 
the work of Expression. The author, Katherine S. Brown, a 
eraduate from Emerson College in 1903, deals with the artist 
and his art in his special relation to the public. An extract 
from the fourth of these articles, “The Ultimate Instrument,” 
is reprinted here. 

“<The artist has done nothing until he has concealed himself. 

In the reading of a great poem, in the hearing 
of a eee ble oration, it is the subject of the writer and not his 
skill, his passion and not his power, on which our minds are 
fixed. We see as he sees, but we see not him. The power of 
the masters is shown by their self-annihilation. It is com- 
mensurate with the degree in which they appear, not in their 
work.—Ruskin.’ 

“The term ultimate instrument as synonymous with audience 
is used advisedly. The word instrument conveys two meanings. 
and in this case they are equally applicable: instrument as a 
thing played upon, and instrument as a medium or agency. 
The audience is the thing played upon, and so legitimately the 
ultimate instrument, in contradistinction to the ‘neutral in- 
strument,” piano, voice, violin, ete. Furthermore, instrument 
as agency and medium infers a leading out through the audi- 
ence itself to the outer reaches of the public that is thereby 
indirectly affected by the artist himself and directly acted upon 
by the agency or ultimate instrument. However, the audience 
itself is the compact and particular community the artist an- 
ticipates. It is the thing he thinks to and works to—the 
ultimatum, so far as he is concerned. It is what he expects 
to play upon, or the place he expects to produce effects, and it 
is the instrumentality through which the public may be reached. 
Since this is the case, the artist relates himself to his audience 
through the art-subject, and he does so by means of a totally 
new technic and a different one from that governing his art- 
subject. He has, in fact, a new subject, viz., the audience, and 
this subject necessitates a training as special as_ that 
which has been brought to bear upon his art-subject. 
He can rely upon the technic of his art only for perfect 
freedom in handling. his art. He must have exactly 
as beautiful scientific and inobvious a technic applied to the 
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audience-subject, in order to handle it with equal grace and 
authority. This is the specific point at which the artist 
stumbles. He is too reliant upon his just achievement in the 
technic of his art, that it will answer for the technic of his 
new subject—an audience. But it will not—any more than 
adequate technical equipment in piano playing can be relied 
upon as technical equipment in singing. 

“But, it is argued, if he is an artist it is surely natural to 
him to deal with audiences! It is. So is his talent for his 
special art subject natural to him, but he would never have 
become an artist if he had attempted to use it in its natural 
state. Until instinct is a trained faculty in art it is not art, 
but nature, and “art,’ Goethe reminds us, “is art simply be- 
cause it is not nature.” The “instinct” for audiences is al- 
most unfailingly present in the public artist, but a high degree 
of success in dealing with them does not so unfailingly com- 
panion him. If he had not the “instinct” he would gravitate 
otherwards. 

“But, continues the arguer, isn’t experience with audiences 
the only way an artist can learn the art or science of dealing 
with them? The artist forgets at the outset of his career what 
he is cruelly reminded of later, that the public stands by a first 
impression, and that while the artist is experimenting with 
the audience it has grown tired of being experimented upon, 
and relegates the artist to the mediocre class when, as a matter 
of fact, the artist, as such, may be nothing of the sort. Further- 
more, even supposing an audience would graciously lend itself 
to the artist technician as a sort of experimental laboratory, 
and wait his emergence into an artist-executant, what would 
be the effect upon the artist himself? No artist ever yet 
thrived upon mere tolerance, and tolerance and patience are 
no fit answer to the artist’s life labor when that labor in itself 
may merit the highest gratitude and ready praise of the audi- 
ence when properly approached. 

“In short, it cannot be doubted that, of the many brilliantly 
equipped artist workmen who do not make good in a big way, 
there are the rarest few who fail for any other reason than 
their utter unfitness and lack of equipment in the science of 
dealing with and interpreting the audience-subject. 
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“From the audience’s standpoint, hasn’t it a right to expect 
something more of a public artist than the mere excellence in 
his subject which makes him an artist workman? The artist is 
not qualified to be a public leader of the art democracy, unless 
he has added to his practical studio art, that very art which 
deals with the audience as a subject in itself. The audince 
should not be expected to acclaim as great, or even considerable, 
an artist who has no additional claim to its attention other than 
his proficiency in his art subject. It has a perfect right to take 
such proficiency for granted. Just in proportion as the artist 
workman and his audience are able to accept that as his starting 
point and nothing more, is he likely to become an acceptable 
public artist. That is, so far as he and the audience can spend 
their entire time enjoying together, the work he does as a 
beautiful entity in itself, their enjoyment of its beauty upper- 
most in his mind, and its beauty uppermost in theirs, so far 
as they “see it as he sees it, but they see not him,” so far as they 
see only what he is presenting and are never reminded that he 
is doing it, nor even how he does it, that far is he a worthy 
public artist.” 


PLAYERS’ In the Players’ Club, New York, is a room kept 
CLUB. unchanged. It is the room in which the founder 

of the Club, Edwin Booth, died. On the table 
is a book, opened at the page he last read. The following. 
words on that page mark a fitting close for so memorable a 
life: 


“The hopes that time can ne’er fulfill and only death and 
nature can.” 
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ee RT ES FEBRUARY, 1915 Nos 


“Chisel in hand stood a sculptor-boy, 
With his marble block before him, 

And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel-dream passed o’er him. 

He carved the dream on that shapeless stone 
With many a sharp incision. 

With heaven’s own light the sculptor shone— 
He had caught the angel-vision. 


Sculptors of life are we as we stand, 
With our lives uncarved before us, 

Waiting the hour when at God’s command 
Our life dream passes o’er us. 

If we carve it then on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision, 

Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, — 
Our lives that angel-vision. 


SAV ua 


The January meetings were most successful because of the 
breadth of the interesting and inspiring material which was 
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presented to the girls. Reverend Herbert Johnson, of the 
Warren Avenue Baptist Church, renewed his acquaintance 
with the Emerson Association, by talking most convincingly 
on the worth of the “Average Man.” 

Miss McQuesten reviewed her last summer’s European trip, 
and she showed us how she gained a rounder, fuller view of 
life by the many things which she saw and experienced. 


Reverend Chew, from the theological department of the Bos- 
ton University, aroused much sympathy for the struggles of 
the Chinese people in their efforts to acquire the best of Amer- 
ican Civilization. It seems that through the Chinese “Open 
Door” policy, there has come into China, by the side of 
Christianity, evils resulting from new industrial conditions, 
which have more than overbalanced the good so far accom- 
plished by school and missionaries. China looks to America 
as an ideal standard and looks to us for help in her problem, 
which Reverend Chew so effectively worded in this sentence: 
“God has melted the Old China; who is going to mold the 
New ?” 

There have been two informal meetings of the association 
when Mrs. Tole and Miss Rasmussen gave beautiful vocal 
selections. 


POST GRADUATE. 


The class rejoices in the return of President Mildred Johnson 
at the beginning of the second semester. 

Miss Edna Lee Sprowls has recently read at a special pro- 
gram given by the Masons in Masonic Temple, Cambridge. 


The class is glad to announce to all interested friends that 
their new venture, of putting their Elizabethan Play on a 
public basis has been so successful as to warrant the next 
graduate class following the same precedent. May their suc- 
cess and fame continue to grow! 


Miss Beth Sullivan, ’14, is to spend the week-end of Feb- 
ruary 1lith with Mrs. Mary Langford at Hotel Hemenway. 
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POST GRADUATE RECITAL. 
Frsruary 10, 1915. 


I. The Childhood of Hiawatha . ' ; Longfellow 
Mattie Faith Lyon 
II. The Sins of the Children . ; ; F. Harris Dean 
Ethel V. Bailey 
Ill. a. Sandalphon . ; : : : , Longfellow 
b. Prospice . ' ; : : ; : Browning 
c. Forward ‘ ; ; ; ; J. B. Southwick 
May Otis Coolbaugh 
IV. L’Aiglon, Act VI. . ; . A : : Rostand 
Florence Bean 
V. The Poor Little Rich Girl . et Eleanor Gates 
Frieda Michel 
VI. Kindling (an arrangement) . ; Charles Kenyon 


Edna Norton Spear 


SENIOR NOTES. 

The Senior Class gave a very enjoyable and successful col- 
lege dance in Huntington Hall on the evening of January 30th. 

Marion Wells read “The Littlest Rebel” at the Hunnewell 
Club in Newton. 

On the evening of January 21st, Minnie Frazine read “Molly 
Makebelieve” and a cutting from “School for Scandal” at the 
Arlington Baptist Church. 

Amy Gildersleeve gave a miscellaneous program before the 
Episcopal Girls’ Friendly Society in Charlestown. 

Jennie Smith had the honor of being reader for the Boston 
University Glee Club at a concert given recently in Audrey 
Temple at Waltham. 

Hazel Cole read “Parliamentary Law” by Myrtle Read and 
“The Littlest Rebel” by Edward Peple at the Baker Mona 
Church in Dorchester on February 15th. | 

Ethel Neel is directing a play at the Student’s House. She 
also read recently at a musicale given by the Lexington Chap- 
ter of D. A. R. in Brookline. 
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Olivia Privett read the “Busy Broker” by O’Henry and ‘The 
Matrimonial Experiment” by Thomas Dixon at the Congre- 
gational Church in Quincy. 

Gladysmae Waterhouse read “The King of Boyville” by Wil- 
liam A. White at Hope Chapel in Boston recently. 


I. 
ie 


tiie be 


VI. 


VI. 


SENIOR RECITALS. 
JANUARY 14, 1915. 


Molly Make-Believe . ; Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
Minnie Frazine 
Gilray’s Flower-Pot . ; : Barrie 
Florence Westbrook 
Launcelot and Elaine . : : x Tennyson 
Marion Anne Wells 
Parliamentary Law . : : ‘ Myrtle Reed 


(From A Weaver of Dreams) 
Hazel Eleanore Cole 
Little Eyolf eek 4 : ; : ; Ibsen 
Amy Gildersleeve 
The Rivals (Act III., Scene 3) . : : Sheridan 
Ruth Southwick 


JANUARY 21, 1915. 


The Desert of Waiting . ; Annie Fellows Johnston 
Alice M. Evans 
Kennilworth : : : : . : , Scott 
Elizabeth M. Sturdivant 
A Flirtation . : ; . : James Lane Allen 


Grace M. Bigler 
Reading from “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” 
Fitzgerald 
Albert F. Smith 
The King of Boyville . William Allen White 
Gladysmae Waterhouse 
The White Heron . ; : Sara Orne Jewett 
Marguerite A. Grunewald 


JANUARY 28, 1915. 


The Modern Mask . . . . Mary MacMillan 
Lois Perkins 
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II. The Last Leaf ; : O. Henry 
Verda Allena Snyder 
III. An Irish Monologue. ; Irene Stoddard Capwell 
Laura Mae Meredith 
IV. The Madonna of the Tambourine . : Myrtle Reed 
Marion Fraser Vincent 
V. The Spanish Gipsy (an arrangement) . George Eliot 
Margaret Louise Hainline 
Fresruary 4, 1915. 
I. Mr. McLerie’s Convalescence —. ; F J. J, Bell 
Jessie MacAloney 
If. The Story the Fiddle Told 4 Will Allen Dromgoole 
Sara Wortham Coleman 
III. Miss Kimpton’s Bones . ; Ellis Parker Butler 
Olive Rockwell Grover 
IV. His Majesty the King . : ‘ : Kipling 
Alice Mildred Conan 
V. By Courier . O. Henry 


Naomi Williamson 
VI. The Counsel Assigned . Mary Shipman Andrews 
Albert Russell Lovejoy 


JUNIOR. 


The Junior Class regrets that they will be unable to give 
the customary “Prom” this year as the class is unusually small 
and expenses are exceptionally heavy. 

The class welcomes a new member, Miss Lula Good of Lin- 
coln,’ Nebraska. 

Misses Bernice Dugan and Alice Sigworth gave readings in 
East Boston recently. 

Several Emerson friends of Miss Jessie Smith enjoyed see- 
ing her play one of the leading roles in “The Gods of the 
Mountain” given by the Idler Club of Radcliffe College on the 
afternoon of January 16th. After the play the audience was 
invited to witness a basketball game in the gymnasium and 
later the Glee Club entertained them with college songs. 
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Miss Gertrude Keister read “The Littlest Rebel” and a few 
Kipling ballads before an East Weymouth audience early in 
January. 

Miss Theodate Sprague read three scenes from “The Battle 
of the Strong,” by Gilbert Parker, at the First Baptist Church 
of Hyde Park, January 27th. 

Miss Grace Good celebrated the reception of a box from home 
by having several Juniors in to enjoy the delicious contents. 

Mr. Allison gave the street scene from “The Merchant of 
Venice” and several short selections at a Fireside Social held 
at Union Church. 

The children at Jeffries Point were treated to a story hour 
by Miss Mary Ella Perry, who also gave a reading at West 
End Home in January. 


SOPHOMORE. 


Ethel F. Hawkins has recently been engaged in moving pic- 
ture work with the Warner Features Co. She appears in their 
famous five-reel release, “The Price He Paid,” by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 

Bessie Pinsky is teaching at Peabody House and is the coach 
of a patriotic play to be given there in April. 

Dean Ross’s plan of making the work of rhetoric on Friday 
“public appearance” has been very successful and it is a real 
pleasure to go to class. “What makes a good or a bad play?” 
“Fashions,” and “The Present Situation in Europe,” have 
proved interesting topics for discussion. Astrid Nygren’s schol- 
arly paper on Barabas of “The Jew of Malta” vs. Shylock of 
“The Merchant of Venice” deserves special comment for its 
perfect character analysis. 

Burton James and Florence Bean, of the Post Graduate 
Class, presented “Prunella” before the Emerson Club of Bos- 
ton recently. 

Judging from the number of tardy each morning several of 
the class could be referred to as “The late Mr. or Miss ‘ 
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FRESHMAN NEWS. 


Olive Guthrie, Miss Murray, and Leon Clark Hardy are 
welcomed as special members of the class. 

For the past week Annie Fowler has had her mother visiting 
her. | 

Mrs. Lombard is with her daughter, Ellen Lombard, and will 
stay in Boston till spring vacation. 

Miss Esther Meade has left school temporarily, to be with 
the Jewett Players at the Boston Opera House. 

Miss Foss entertained Miss Marguerite Hyde and Miss Ellen 
Lombard last week at her home in Braintree. 


INTERPRETATION. 
Read to me, Dear, 
I love to hear your voice, 
Breathe through the music of the Poet’s words. 
Soft, tender, clear, 
It makes my soul rejoice, 
And lulls me as the twilight lulls the birds. 


Read to me, Dear, 
Nay, put the book aside 
And close the eyes. Leave but the soul still free 
I do not fear. 
The world may storm. . . . outside, 
Your hand in mine, we glimpse Eternity. 
—Lron CiarK Hanpy, E. C. O. Sp. 15. 


SORORITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI. 
The Delta Delta Phi entertained Professor Tripp at luncheon 
on Wednesday, February third, at the Copley Hotel. 
Misses Vera MacDonald and Rhea Ashley leave on Febru- 
ary sixth for San Francisco. 


Miss Mildred Southwick filled several reading engagements 
in New York State during the Christmas holidays. 
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Miss Margaret Emerson entertained the sorority at an in- 
formal tea at her home in Brookline. 

The Delta Delta Phi are at home to Emerson students every 
other Friday afternoon beginning February twelfth, from four 
until six o’clock. 


ZETA PHI ETA. 


The members of the Zeta Phi Eta Sorority have been fulfilling 
many reading engagements recently. 

Gertrude Morrison read in the First Congregational Church, 
Dedham, and also at Squantum. 

Dorothy Hopkins read in Dorchester recently. 

Florence Bean read in Charlestown and also for the Emerson 
College Club of Boston. 

Edna Spear read in Somerville and in Sharon recently. 

Virginia Beraud read in Waltham for the High School 
Alumni. : 

Stella Rothwell is to read at a musical in Dorchester, the 
fifteenth of February. 

Gertrude Morrison read in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Dorchester. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 


The members of the sorority are glad to welcome back Mil- 
dred Johnson, after her long absence. 

Georgette Jette entertained Miss Dora Reeves of Danielson, 
Conn., for a few days recently. 

Dorothy Canaga has had as her guest Miss Grace Jordan of 
Springfield, Mass. 

Elizabeth Beatti has given programs this month at Athol, 
Brockton and Methuen. 


PHI MU GAMMA, 


Eta and [ota Chapter of Phi Mu Gamma have joint meet- 
ing once a month. This month Iota entertained the Eta Chap- 
ter at the Chapter House. 
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Gladys Hunt entertained several Emerson friends at her 
home on the twenty-fourth of January. 

Esther DeWire read several numbers at an entertainment in 
Lynn recently. 

Katurah Stokes is expected to visit the Chapter House soon. 

Mrs. Clifton Dailey (nee Lucy House) is living in St. Paul, 
and is taking work in the University of Minnesota. 

Lucy Roberts has been appointed to the Grand Council of 
Phi Mu Gamma. 

We wish to express our sympathy for Mrs. Kingsley Price 
(nee Ina Wright) in her bereavement over the loss of her 
husband. 

On Sunday evening, January twenty-fourth, Mrs. Chase, our 
delightful chaperone, entertained the sorority at a buffet supper 
given at the Chapter House. Between the courses readings 
were given by the different girls; then the evening closed by 
musical selections and the singing of old time songs by the 
girls. 


PHI ALPHA TAU. 

Alpha Chapter is glad to welcome Mr. Taliaferro of Orange, 
Virginia, who was initiated February 6th. 

Messrs. Smith and Flanders are to assist at a musical and 
dramatic recital at Foxboro, Mass., on February 19th. 

Mr. Lovejoy read ‘The Counsel Assigned,” by Mary Shipman 
Andrews, on a “Lincoln Night” at Highland Club, Roxbury, 
February 12th. 

Mr. John Roy, Master in Public Speaking at Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn., visited the school on February 6th. 
His greeting to the students in chapel was most cordial and 
his remarks timely and interesting. 

Mr. Richard Burton, President of the Drama League of 
America, addressed the Drama League of Boston on February 
16th. 

New chapters are being instituted at Syracuse University, 
Northwestern University and University of Texas. 


THE SHADOW. 


One soul there is that knows me as I am, 

Reads each pretence, sees through each futile sham; 
Goads me with scorning lips, with laughter dry, 
Yea, dogs me step by step: my better I! 


ALUMNI CLUBS. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


The February meeting was held the evening of the thirteenth 
at the Professional Women’s League rooms, Broadway and 
Sixty-eighth Street. 


The program which was rendered was: 


Scenes from Pollyanna . : Miss Florence A. Redfield 
Harp Solo. ; é Miss Marjorie McClintock 
Monologues. : : Miss Edna Bailey 


Miss Redfield and Miss Bailey came to the Emerson Club 
from the Readers’ Club of Brooklyn. 


The early part of the evening was given over to the trans- 
action of business. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF HARTFORD. 
Miss Marion Colby entertained the E. C. O. Club at her home 
on January 2nd. An informal afternoon was enjoyed by all. 
At the February meeting, which was held at the home of 
Mrs. Golda Tillapaugh Curtiss, we had the great pleasure of 
listening to readings by Miss Ruth V. Adams. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON. 


On February 2nd, the Boston Club met at the college rooms. 
An invitation had been extended to the students of the college 
to join with us and a large number were present. 


The Club was entertained by Mr. Burton James and Miss 
Florence Bean, who presented an arrangement of ‘Prunella.” 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


°92. Mrs. Hoaglin Hayden of Pasadena, Cal., read “The 
Piper” before the teachers of Pasadena and Pomona cities 
during Institute, in December. 


’°94. Mrs. Belle McDarmid Ritchey is giving a course of six 
lectures on “The Literature of To-day” at Mt. Auburn 

College, Cincinnati, Ohio. The titles of the lectures are as 
follows: 

February 19—Tragedies and Comedies of Marriage. 

February 26—The Literature of Protest. 

March 5—Descendants of Whitman. 

March 12—Modern Aristocrats. 

March 19—The Loiterers. 

Marebh 26—Voices of Certainty. 


°95. The following poem by Martha De Lue Quigley appeared 
in print recently: 
MARCHING ON. 
The Army of Life is marching along ;— 
Be ready—keep step—to the rallying song ;— 
Hold high your banners—fill in the ranks ;— 
Charge—never failing—thy bright ready lance: 
Mercy, so rife with humanity’s glance 
In the Army that is marching, marching along. 


They are fighting the brave, the weak and the strong ;— 
Millions—are dying amidst the mad throng ;— 

Leaving their comrades to succor the slain— 

Who wildly proclaim,—‘Avenge the wrong!” 

And the monster Revenge,—tolls the death-gong 

In the Army that is marching, marching along. 


Be ready—advance—and march with the strong; 
With spur and lance—avenge the wrong 
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Of your comrades who died) for the great cause! 
Yet, halt ye!—Your Brother assays thee—in scorn: 
Stay your mad thrust—turn aside the shell’s storm 
In the Army that is marching, marching along. 


_ Mothers are weeping and watching till dawn; 
Through the long night—desolate hearts mourn 
For their loved ’Hero’s return—who lies silent and cold— 
On a foreign soil—unsought and forlorn: 
Still clamoring, the Demon rushes and plunges on— 
In the Army that is marching, marching along. 
—MARTHA DE LUE. 


°99. Mr. H. T. Dagistan, of the Department of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in the Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
sends the following notice of change of name: 


“Our name, even in the shorter form, has been a constant source of 
confusion and annoyance in professional, business, and social relations. 

“Accordingly, enlightened self-interest, future well-being of the chil- 
dren, and consideration for ‘suffering humanity’ have led to the adop- 
tion of a simpler and more practical name, which it, at the same time, 
an equivalent of the former name. 

“This change has not been decided upon in haste, or for temporary 
reasons. It is made by action of the Probate Court for Kalamazoo 
County, January 23, 1915, according to provision in Sections 11642 and 
11648 of Howell’s Michigan Statutes. 

“JAMES T. STANLEY, 
“Formerly H. T. Dagistan.” 


’°04. Miss Olive R. Rusk, in a recent letter to Mrs. Southwick, 

encloses two very interesting clippings, giving an idea of 
her own work as well as showing the increasing enthusiasm in 
recitals and play-producing in Charlotte, N. C. 


“With the Elizabeth College campus as the forest of Arden and an 
improvised stage with all the rustic settings realistically carried out, 
The Ellen Terry Dramatic Club of the college last night gave a splen- 
did interpretation of Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like It.’ ”’ 

“Easily one of the most enjoyable entertainments at Blizabeth for 
years was the one last night given by Miss Olive Rigor Rusk and Prof. H. 
J. Zehm,” 

“Miss Rusk read the following program: 1. ‘Rebecca’s Journey.’ 
2. ‘Others Call It God.’ 3. ‘The Musicians.’ The readings were given 
with great reverence and solemnity, which was in perfect keeping with 
the lofty sentiments of the composition.” 
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°04, 710. Mr. and Mrs. Walter K. Hamlin announce the mar- 

riage of their daughter, Alice May, to Mr. Raymond 
Thomas Warren on November 26th, 1914, at their home in 
South Waterford, Maine.’ 


°07. ©. Bishop Johnson, of the South Bend High School, 

South Bend, Ind., writes that this year’s developments in 
the Public Speaking Department include a course in Oral 
Salesmanship, and a series of debates and entertainments be- 
fore the several Civic Centers and some of the Clubs of the 
city. 


°07. Zola Bauman is teaching in Edinboro, Pa., where she 

recently staged “As You Like It.” She is anticipating a 
successful performance of “Bunty Pulls the Strings” in Feb- 
ruary. 


08, °09. Laura Scott died last July, after being ill with tu- 
berculosis for some time. While at college Miss Scott 
was one of the workers of Union Church. 


°09. From the San Antonio (Tex.) “Express”: 


“Clyde Fitch’s famous play, ‘The Climbers,’ was presented at the 
Plaza Theatre Thursday night by a cast of amateurs made up entirely 
of pupils of Miss Martha Fowlkes’ school. The performance, the pro- 
ceeds of which were given the Associated Charities for a relief of the 
worthy poor of the city, was an artistic success, as the young people 
were uniformly well cast and drilled to a high degree of efficiency in 
the various difficult scenes.” 


710. The marriage of Estelle Van Horne to Mr. Leon Eugene 
Sutherland has been announced. They are to make their 
home in Peoria, II. 


"10. Mrs. Bertha Whitehead Fisk writes that she will be very 

glad to meet any Emersonians who are planning to visit 
the coast this year to attend the Expositions. Her address is 
957 Manzanita Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


"10. Elma Smith is teaching in the Pomona High School, 

Pomona, Calif. She recently produced “College Chums,” 
a three-act comedy of college life. She is also preparing 
“Twelfth Night” for an early presentation. 
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Among the plays with which Miss Smith has met success 


are the following: 
“Mice and Men” (royalty)—Running a full evening. 
“American Citizen” (royalty)—Running a full evening. 
“A Strenuous Life’ (small royalty)—Running a full evening. 
“Aunt anti Aunt” (no royalty)—Running a full evening. 
“The Private Secretary’—Running a full evening. 
“Nance Oldfield’”—One act. 
“The Kleptomaniae’—One act. 
“The Burglar Alarm’—One act. 
“An Obstinate Family’’—One act. 


710, °11. Gertrude Comly is in Santa Cruz, Cal., this winter. 


712. Ella Dornon has a studio in Des Moines, Lowa, where 
she is meeting with success. 


712. Rose Boynton is teaching in Porto Rico. 


712. The engagement of Miss Marion L. Colby to Mr. Clarence 
Bushnell Clapp has been announced. 


712. Ruth Roane is teaching in Niagara Falls. 


°13. The following excerpt is taken from a Charlottetown 
(Prince Edward Island) paper: 


“There never was a company of professional players, visiting Char- 
lottetown, who succeeded more completely in winning and controlling 
the sympathies and ‘risibles’ of an audience than those who enacted 
‘Prince Chap’ at the Opera House last evening. Not many professional 
companies, we venture to say, could have given a stronger or smoother 
interpretation of the play. Miss Gorman is to be heartily congratulated 
in the success of her ‘management.’ 

“Miss Gorman as Mrs. Arlington had, in the first scene, a most diffi- 
cult role and she acted her part to the life. Afterwards as ‘Alice 
Travers,’ ‘Princess Alice,’ she showed equal strength both in elocution 
and in interpretation. 

“Altogether the ope ee anh was a distinct success and thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. Miss Gorman, under whose instruction it was rendered 
and by whom the story as originally written, was dramatized, is to be 
congratulated not only on the success of the play, but especially on her 
evident talent as a teacher of elocution and of dancing, in both of 
which roles her young pupils so signally distinguished themselves on 
this, their first appearance.” 


713. Lillian Porter received the following criticism in a Fort 
Worth (Tex.) paper: 
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“Miss Lillian Porter of Dallas appeared on the programme of 
the Euterpean club musicale Tuesday, given at Central High School 
for the Fort Worth Council of Mothers. She is an artist of unusual 
talent, and her two readings were two of the most interesting numbers 
of the entire programme. Besides being a graduate of Emerson College 
of Boston, Miss Porter is a concert reader, having appeared in the 
larger cities of the East. She is the daughter of Ella Coruthers Por- 
ter of Dallas, national vice-president of the Mothers’ Congress.” 


13, °14. The following newspaper article shows the work of 
Miss Rose Willis at Norfolk, Va.: 

“Miss Rose Willis, reader, assisted by members of the Scherzo Club, 
gave a delightful recital in the auditorium of the Central Y. M. C, A. 
recently. 

“The spacious hall was filled, and the enthusiasm of the audience was 
such as is rarely seen at entertainments given by local talent. Miss 
Willis and the vocalists were vociferously applauded, and compelled to 
respond to encores, which were graciously given. The ladies participat- 
ing were the recipients of hearty congratulations at the conclusion of 
the entertainment. 

“Miss Willis, who is a reader of rare attainment, demonstrated her 
claim to distinction in both of the selections on the program. She re- 
cited the baleony scene from Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ with 
fine feeling and appreciation, while her reading of the third act of 
tostrand's ‘L’Aiglon,’ was a masterpiece of diction, and won for the 
young artist the unqualified approval of her auditors.” 


710. Elizabeth M. Barnes is now in the High School of Boise, 
Idaho, continuing work in Expression. 


Sp. 711. Grace Loury of Mart, Texas, is doing Lyceum work 
through the Middle West. Miss Loury reports en- 
thusiastic prospects for the future Emerson. 


13, *14. Docia Dodd is teaching Literature in the seventh 

and eighth grades in Westfield, N. J. She recently 
gave a lecture to the grade teachers on “Voice Work in the 
Grades,” and gave two demonstration lessons. In addition to 
her regular work, Miss Dodd has charge of the Public Speak- 
ing in the High School. She has shown originality and in: 
genuity in improving this department. 


13, °14. Lillian M. Brown has been doing some coaching and 
church work in her home in Springfield, Mass. Miss 
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Brown came to Boston to witness the Post Graduate play, and 
was a welcome guest at the College. 


14. Elizabeth Sullivan is teaching English in Kingston, N. Y. 
and is meeting with splendid success. 


14. Theresa Cogswell is producing “She Stoops to Conquer” 
with her Dramatic Club at the State Normal School in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


LITTLE RIMES OF REAL RELIGION: YOURS. 


A thousand cults and a thousand creeds: 

Is one a rose and the rest but weeds? 

Or is each one suited to meet some needs? 
Is your own so great that the rest seem small? 
Then keep it and live it; that’s all. 


Pagan or Christian, Gentile or Jew, 

How else may you know that your Own is true, 
Not for him or for me, or for others, but you? 
To live by, to die by, to stand or to fall? 

How? Keep it and live it; that’s all. 


When the wolves of the world are upon your track, 
Does it help you to beat the mad horde back, 
And to laugh at the snap of the snarling pack? 
Doest it leap to your heart like a huntsman’s call? 
Then keep it and live it; that’s all. 


When the strong are cruel and the weak oppressed, 
Does it help you to help? Does it sting your breast? 
Does it sob in your soul with a wild unrest? 

Will it fight against might and let nothing appall? 
Then keep it and live it, that’s all. 


When the first fight comes and you make your stand, 
When the sword of your strength breaks out of your hand, 
When the earth below turns to shifting sand, 
Does it sing! when your back is against the wall? 
Then keep it; it’s yours and that’s all. 

American Magazine. —EpMuUND VANCE COOKE. 
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IN THE OPEN. 
I have thrown the throttle open and am tearing down His 
track ; 
I have thrown it out to full-speed and no hand can hold me 
back! 
' Tis my arm controls the engine, though another owns the rail, 
But for once I’m in the open and the yard-lights pass and pale! 


Green lights! Red lights! He has hung His signals out! 
Caution here! Danger ho! And what’s the man about? 
*Tis true he owns the Engine, to do as he has done, 

But how about the Final Word—when he ends the run? 


So from siding on to junction-point now I shall have my day; 

I have stopped to read no orders but I take the right-of-way. 

On the grade I thunder downward, on the curve I race and 
swing, 

For my hand is on the throttle and my heart shall have its 
fling 


Lights lost! Life lost! Flag, O flag the others back! 
Switch the wreck! Ditch the wreck! Dare any block His 
track? 
There creeps into the Terminal the man who had his day, 
But I wonder, O my soul, just what his God will say! 
—ARTHUR STRINGER. 


GENESIS. 
Out of the silence, song; 
Out of the bud a rose; 
Out of the rose, the scent 
The wood-wind blows. 


Out of the years, a faith; 
Out of life’s travail, truth; 

Out of the heart, the charm 
Of ageless youth. 


Out of the things unseen, 
Out of the inner dream, 
Ever in beauty is born 
The love supreme! 
Independent. —ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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NEW BEDFORD WHALEMAN 


BELA S. PRATT. 


Photograph Courtesy of Bela S. Pratt. 
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N New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
stands the Bela Pratt Memorial 
commemorating the whaling in~ 
dustry of which this quaint New 
England town was the center. 

“A Dead Whale or a Stove 
Boat,” — the engraving on the 

Monument—is expressed by the stalwart figure in 

the prow as he stands with harpoon raised ready 

for action. In this figure all the vital centers of the 
body are shown working together in the perform- 


ance of a physical action, necessary to the achieve- 
ment of the purpose conceived. 

The positive nature of the purpose conceived is 
shown in the knifted brow and the concentrated eye. 
Determination to accomplish this purpose is shown 
in the frm set mouth and chin. The propelling 
force which carries this resolution is revealed in the 


muscles of the arms and back. The supple waist and 
free well-poised base lend freedom to the accomplish- lE 
ment of this one definite aim. 
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The dominance of the physical powers with their 
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mee expression of vitality convince the beholder of the 


power of a strong conviction when definitely con~ 


ceived and carried into action. 
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A WHALER’S SONG. 


There are some that are fond of the galley, the beaked, bitter 
snake of the seas, 

Which rings with the cries of the rowers chained fast to the 

. bench by the knees, 

And beaten and flogged by the soldiers, and chained by the 

wrists to the oar, 

As they row through the salt of the spindrift that breaks white 
and bright by the shore. 


Ah! life it is hell on the galley; but, ah! she is swift, she is 
swift, 

For the long yellow blades swing and quiver and tatter the seas 
into drift; 

And the red-coats fire the cannon, and the oar-blades slash at 

the sea, 

But the whips crack quick at the flogging—oh! never the galley 

for me. 
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There are some that are fond of a schooner that sweeps through 
the sea like a deer, 

With a flapping black banner above her, and swarthy sea-dogs 
at her gear, 

A straining white topsail and stunsail, a wicked, brass pwoted 
gun, 

And little red stains on her planking to mark where the mur- 
ders were done. 


There’s many are fond of the frigate, black-hulled, with a ribbon 
of white, 

All pierced for the muzzles of cannon that jolly bluejackets 
keep bright ; 

Her spars tower one on the other, her royals are dimmed in the 
clouds, 

And never a harp made the music one hears from the wind in 
her shrouds. . 


But her little blue-coated lieutenants, they lead you the life of 
a dog, 

They gwe you the cat at the gangway: they’re handy at stop- 
ping your grog; 

They've brass-work, and gun drill, and sail drill to worry and 
harry and wear, 

So [ll keep away from the frigate as long as lieutenants are 
there. 


But the best of all ships is the whaler that staggers due south. 
full and by 

To the lonely blue seas, where. the whales go a-blowing bright 
sprays at the sky, 

Alone with the screaming gray sea-gulls, the rolling great kings 
of the sea— 

Ah! ship me to sail on a whaler, a whaler’s the hooker for me. 


The Living Age. —JOHN MASEFIELD. 
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THE POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL. 


ELEANOR GATES, 


In the dramatic fantasy, “The Poor Little Rich Girl,” the author 
portrays the life of a rich girl, who is isolated from father and mother 
by society convention. ‘She is surrounded by a coterie of teachers— 
French, music, German and dancing—as well as a governess and 3 
personal footman. Being deprived of the natural rights which other 
children enjoy, she makes up for this lack by a visionary pretence. 

She hears around her strange terms which take fire in her brain. 
What does it mean when callers declare that her mother has a society 
bee in her bonnet, why do people say Jane, the nurse, is two-faced— 
what a queer idea to speak of the governess as a snake in the grass. 
The Poor Little Rich Girl wonders, furthermore, how her father can 
be made of money; she attempts to conjure up in her mind some picture 
of the Little Bird that tells people things. 

On the evening of the eighth anniversary of the little girl’s birthday, 
she is disappointed, for she firmly believed that being eight she would 
be grown up and could eat at the grown up table. Instead, she must 
eat in the nursery. The nurse, who wishes the evening out, is urging 
Gwendolyn to go to sleep. 


GWENDOLYN—But I’m not a bit sleepy. It’ll be moonlight 
after a while, Jane. May I look out on the Down-Town roofs? 

JANE—You may stop your botherin’, and make up your mind 
to go to sleep. You’ve give me a’ awful day. Now try just 
forty winks. 

GWENDOLYN—Why do you always say forty? Couldn’t [ 
take forty-one? 

JANE—Hush! Thomas, we’vye got to have a doctor. 

GWENDOLYN—Oh, don’t, Jane! He'll kill me! Oh, [ll be 
good! Vl be good! 
_ JANE—Dearie! hush and we won’t. We won’t let any old 
doctor come here—not a bit of it. But you’ll take a teaspoon- 
ful of this! 

GWENDOLYN—Do I have to take it now? 

JANE—To-morrow you'll wake up as good as new. Why, 
dearie, it’s— 

GWENDOLYN—Oh, the organ-grinder! Oh, where’s some 
money? I want to give him some money. 

JANE—Oh, did I ever have such luck. You take your medi- 
cine or I’ll shake you! 
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GWwENDOLYN—Oh, please let him stay just this time. I like 
him, Jane! 

JANE—I’ll stay him! Here, you! You git! How’s a body 
to get a child asleep with that old wheeze of yours goin’? We 
don’t want you here. Move along! 

GWENDOLYN—He could play me to sleep. 

Jane—He’d only excite you, darlin’. Take your medicine, 
dearie. 

GWENDOLYN—I did,—every sip. 

JANE—Gwendolyn, I know you did not take your medicine. 
You poured it into this cup. I seen. 

GWENDOLYN—How could you? You were looking at the 
brick house. 

JaNr—l’ve got eyes in the back of my head. And I seen you 
throw away that medicine, you bad girl. 

GWENDOLYN—Miss Royle said you had two faces. 

JANE—Come, now! You ain’t a-goin’ to git ahead of me with 
your cuteness. Take this and go to sleep. 


GWENDOLYN—Bu—but— 


JaNne—Ah! Here’s the policeman right here. I can call him 
up whenever [ like. 


GWENDOLYN—Oh! no—o—o! Jane, don’t call him. Don’t 
let him get me. 


JANE—There now! You go to sleep and I’ll tell him to go 
right away. 
GWENDOLYN—Oo—oo0! How funny! Oo—oo! 


J ANE—Now, don’t let me hear another word out of you. 


After Jane had left Gwendolyn turned her head slowly from side to 
side. A great light of some kind was flaming against her eyes—a light 
shot through and through with black, whirling balls. Her eyes widened 
with wonderment. She rose to a sitting posture, threw out both arms, 
and gave a little choking cry. 

In the delirium which follows the overdose of medicine, Gwendolyn’s 
fevered imagination carries her to a forest glade, where the rich heart, 
weighed down with nursery restrictions when well, now escapes in the 
sunshine of delirium and she madly cavorts into the opening. In the 
Tell-Tale Forest all the things that have puzzled the Poor Little Rich 
Girl are explained. Running through the fantasy is the undercurrent 
of real happenings, so that it is evident that the parents, the doctor, and 
the servants are making a fight for the child’s life. 
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GWENDOLYN—Is—is this the Park? Or—or the woods across 
the river? Isn’t it funny! Are these Christmas trees? 

Suddenly she found that she was dancing to music! real music. It 
was a hand-organ. 

GWENDOLYN—Why, you're the organ-grinder. And you got 
here as quick as I did. 

ORGAN-GRINDER—I’m the organ-grinder when I’m in town. 
Here I’m the Man-Who-Makes-F aces. 

GWwENDOLYN—The Man-Who-Makes-Faces! Why, of course, 
you are. 

ORGAN-GRINDER—W ouldn’t you like to have a look at my es- 
tablishment ? 

Gwendolyn could only stand and stare about her. In front of the 
little old gentleman, and spread handily were big ears and wall eyes, 
noses and wry mouths, plump cheeks, chins and foreheads. The bill- 
board held an assortment of tongues, and underneath them was a sign, 
which bore this announcement, ‘Tongues in all Languages, Dead or 
Modern.” 

GWENDOLYN—Oh, how nice! Please, I’d like to buy six. [ll 
have a French tongue, a German tongue, a Greek tongue—’m 
glad I saw these. They’ll save me a lot of work and they’ve 
helped me about a definition. I looked for “lashing” in my big 
dictionary. But I couldn’t see how anybody could whip any- 
body else with a tongue—I s’pose that nobody ever answers 
questions here, either. 

ORGAN-GRINDER— Yes, everybody does. I wonder if you know 
who you are. 

GWENDOLYN—Well, I’ve been acquainted with myself for 
seven years. 

ORGAN-GRINDER—But do you know who you are? 

GWENDOLYN—I did just a little while ago. Now, though— 

ORGAN-GRINDER—Yow’re the Poor Little Rich Girl. 

GWENDOLYN—I—I haven’t been so very happy. 

ORGAN-GRINDER—Things will improve. Ah, yes! All you’ve 
got to do is follow my advice. You’ve got a lot to do. For 
instance, there’s Miss Royle and Thomas, and Jane. You'll 
just have to keep out of their clutches. 

GWENDOLYN—I thought maybe they didn’t come here. 

ORGAN-GRINDER—Come? Won’t they be hunting you? It’s 
absolutely necessary to keep out of their clutches. For—how’ll 
you ever find your father? 
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GwpnpoLtyN—Where does he come? 

ORGAN-GRINDER—Well, the fact is he comes here in a harness 
to—er—buy candles that burn at both ends. 

GWENDOLYN—You won’t mind showing me the way. Oh, I 
want to find my fath-er, and my moth-er. I want to sit at the 
grown-up table. And I want to live in the country, and go to 
day-school. 

ORGAN-GRINDER—You can do every one of them if we find 
your father and mother. 

As they turned to go, Gwendolyn felt a heavy hand upon her shoulder. 
There was the nurse-maid, bobbing and swaying foolishly. 

JaANE—Git away from that old beggar! Why, he’ll kidnap 
you! 

ORGAN-GRINDER—Who told you where she was? 

JANE—Who? Well, who is it that tells people things? 

GWENDOLYN—I don’t need you, ’cause I’m eight years old 
now, and I’m grown up. And—what are you here for, anyhow? 

JANE—What am I here for! And you ask me that, Miss? 
Why, what should I be doin’ for you, lovie, but dancin’ attend- 
ance. 

GWENDOLYN—Well, if that’s all you want to do, why, dance. 

JANE—Say, what’s the price of that big braid? 

ORGAN-GRINDER—I’]] quote you no prices. You haven’t paid 
me yet for your extra face. 

GWENDOLYN (to Organ-grinder )—Can’t we run now and hide? 

JANE—You’re just starting, where? 

ORGAN-GRINDER—To find her father and mother. 

JANE—Indeed, you won’t. Not while I’m a-takin’ care of 
you. I’m going to call the policeman. 

GWENDOLYN—Oh! Oh! Please don’t. I don’t want him to get 


me. 

Then all at once she could see silhouetted against the lighted sky a 
figure—broad-shouldered and belted. His identification was complete, 
for precisely as Thomas had declared, he was heels over head. During 
their conversation Gwendolyn learns he is her friend. 


GWENDOLYN—Oh! You protect the squirrels and sparrows. 
Jane always told me that you grab little boys and girls and 
carry ’em off. 

PoLiceEMAN—I do carry ’em off. Take lost kids to their. 
fathers and mothers. 
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GWENDOLYN—You’ll help me to find my fath-er and moth-er, 
won’t you? 

PoLiceEMAN—Certainly! Well, let’s be off! 

The Poor Little Rich Girl, accompanied by those queer figures, who 
are her friends, and pursued by the others, who are her enemies, leaves 
the forest and reaches the “land where candles burn at both ends.” The 
Doctor carries her, and in one hand she grasps the “stiff upper lip” 
which “the Man-Who-Makes-Faces” had presented to her. 


GWENDOLYN—Oh, the lights! The lights! 

ORGAN-GRINDER—This is where the lights go when they’re put 
out at night. 

7WENDOLYN—The candles that burn at both ends? 

Docror—Yes! Yes! 

GWENDOLYN—Oh, we’ve come a long way, haven’t we? 

Docror—Her strength’s giving out. I[ think her little jour- 
ney’s almost done. | 

GWENDOLYN—But I never could’ve got this far without a 
stiff upper lip. 

Docror—See! Here is your father, little girl. 

GWENDOLYN—M y—mny fath-er? 

Docror—Yes! Speak to him! 

GWENDOLYN—If—if you think I ought to! 

Docror—Call him father! 

GWENDOLYN—Fath-er. He doesn’t look like my father. 
Fath-er! 

FarHer—My hands are full! My hands are full. 

GWENDOLYN—Oh, that can’t be my father. See his heavy 
load! Are you sure he’s my fath-er? He doesn’t act like my 
fath-er! 

Docror—Speak to him again. 

GWENDOLYN—Fath-er. Here I am. 

FatrHer—I’m busy. I haven’t time. I[’ll see you when you’re 
grown up. 

GWENDOLYN—You see? He thinks I’m little, but I’m not, 
am I? 

Gwendolyn is now so weak that the “stiff upper lip” falls to the 
ground. The Doctor resolves to administer a saline solution. In the 
fantasy, the salt is taken from the tail of the Little Bird who tells 
people things. Consciousness returns and she recognizes her father, 


who has left the money grinding machine, but is still in the harness. 
She begs to be taken to her mother. In the third stage of her delirium, 
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she arrives at Robin Hood’s Barn, around which, as she has heard, her 
mother forever goes. It is here that the Doctor learns of the overdose of 
medicine, which has been given the little girl. The Little Bird tells the 
story, and Jane is made to dance till she swoons, whereupon she is 
tossed into the rubbish can. The Mother comes, carrying the buzzing 
bee in her bonnet. Gwendolyn appeals to her to give up the bee. 

GWENDOLYN—Mother! The bee! It hates me. Just see how 
it keeps me away from you. 

MorHer—But later on, when you’re grown up. 

GWeENDOLYN—When I’m grown up! Ah, now I know what 
terrible things it’s done to me. It makes me ride in the motor, 
and keeps me from going to school with other girls and boys, 
and it won’t let me sit at the grown-up table, or see father every 
day, or have you sing me to sleep, and, oh, that doesn’t matter 
so much, but look at my father. It keeps him in the harness, 
and he’ll never get rid of the harness till you give up the bee. 
Oh, mother, give it up if you love me—if you love me. 

MorHEer—Oh, my little daughter! My poor little girl! 
I thought I was doing my best for you. And—I was only 
making you unhappy. But the bee! The bee! 

GWENDOLYN—NO! No! Oh, don’t look at it! Don’t listen! 
Oh, mother, don’t touch it. 

MorHer—I’m through with the bee. It’s never brought me 
any real happiness. It’s almost cost her life. I give it up! I 
give it up! It will never come between you and me again. 
Father need never wear the harness for my sake. 

GWENDOLYN—Fath-er! Moth-er! Oh, now that you’re both 
with me, I wish we were home. 

Docror—Yes, home! We'll ride my hobbies home! Come, 
Fresh Air! Exercise! Plain Food! Good earth! Warm sun! 

Moruer—We’ll ride them, too! 

FatrHer—Fresh air! Good earth! 

To Gwendolyn the Hobbies are seen circling about in Robin Hood’s 
Barn. All enter and as she turns to bid the Organ-grinder good-bye, the 
governess, aS a snake, intercepts her at the door. 

Royt—e—Come away! Yes-s-s! Don’t worry your mother. 
Yes-s-s! 

GweENDOLYN—Oh, Doctor! The snake! Help me! Don’t 
leave me! 
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Docror—Il’ll pull you through. It’s a tight squeeze. Come! 

She moves her head from side to side slowly, and feels the cool 
touch of the pillow against either cheek. Then she tries to lift her 
arms; but finds that one hand is still in a big grasp, the other in a clasp 
that is softer. Someoiie is standing at the foot of her bed. She hears 
her father say: 

FarHpr—You’ve given me full directions about what I ought 
to take along for her? 

Docror—Take some gingham dresses, with plenty of extra 
pieces for patches, and one dull garden hoe. Perhaps you’d like 
to listen to this prescription, young lady. 

GWENDOLYN—I—I hope it won’t taste bad. 

Docror—Absolutely tasteless, and I’ve arranged for a differ- 
ent kind each week. Shall we hear it? All right. First week: 
Take every day one hour quiet driving in the sun, also one hour 
outdoor napping; mix well with listening to bird songs. 

GWENDOLYN—But that isn’t medicine. 

Docror—Oh, yes it is—the very best kind of medicine! I 
insist that it be administered regularly. Second week: 
One hour every day gathering flowers, one hour of riding fat 
pony. Add to this, sitting on grassy bank while you fish. 

3WENDOLYN—Fish! Oh! 

Docror—Third week: One hour chasing butterflies, assisted 
by a large, good-natured, ordinary long-haired dog. 

GWENDOLYN—Rover. 

Docror—A|so one hour making mud pies. 

JWENDOLYN—I love mud. 

Docror—Then double the dose; alternate with climbing hills, 
hat down back on string. For lung development, let me see! 
Will have some tom-boy yelling twice a day, also a judicious 
amount of going barefoot. 

GWENDOLYN—Barefoot! And, oh, may I scuff in the dirt? 


Docror—Dear me, I prescribe scuffing, and I suggest that 
you wade the creek. 


GWENDOLYN—Oh! when can we go, doctor? 
Docror—The sooner, the better. 
GWENDOLYN—Oh, mother! This afternoon! 


Docror—Oh, I’d like to see you again this afternoon, and a 
couple of times tomorrow. 
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MorHer—Just as soon as my precious little daughter is 
strong enough. 

Docror—Good-bye, little girl. 

GWENDOLYN—Good-bye; and, oh, thank you for letting me 
ride a hobby. 

Docror—l’ll have you riding all my hobbies. 

MotTHEr—Potter. You know what we’ll need in the country. 
Vl) leave all that to you. And after this put a chair at our 
table for Miss Gwendolyn. 

GWENDOLYN—Oh, mother! everything’s going to be so differ. 
ent, now that you’ve—you’ve—got rid of that—bee! 

FatrHer—Little daughter. 

GWENDOLYN— Yes, father? 

FarHEeR—We won’t speak of that bee any more, shall we? 
We're going to be happy, the three of us, and whatever stands 
in the way of that will have to get out of the way. 


“From ‘The Poor Little Rich Girl; by Eleanor Gates, copy- 
right 1911, Duffield € Company, New York.” 


Arrangement made with the permission of the author. 


THE SEA GYPSY. 


I am fevered with the sunset, 
I am fretful with the bay, 
For the wander-thirst is on me 
And my soul is in Cathay. 


There’s a schooner in the offing, 
With her topsails shot with fire, 
And my heart has gone aboard her 

For the Islands of Desire. 


I must forth again to-morrow! 
With the sunset I must be 
Hull down on the trail of rapture 
In the wonder of the Sea. 
—RicHarp Hovey. 
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THE WANDERER. 


All day they loitered by the resting ships, 
Telling their beauties over, taking stock ; 
At night the verdict left my messmates’ lips, 
“The Wanderer is the finest ship in dock.” 


“Perhaps to-morrow you will see her sail. 

She sails at sunrise’: but the morrow showed 
No Wanderer setting forth for me to hail; 

Far down the stream men pointed where she rode, 


Rode the great trackway to the sea, dim, dim, 
Already gone before the stars were gone. 

I saw her at the sea-line’s smoky rim 

Grow swiftly vaguer as they towed her on. 


Soon even her masts were hidden in the haze 
Beyond the city; she was on her course 

To trample billows for a hundred days: 

That afternoon the norther gathered force, 


Blowing a small snow from a point of east; 
“Oh, fair for her,” we said, “to take her south.” 
And in our spirits, as the wind increased, 

We saw her there, beyond the river-mouth, 


Setting her side-lights in the wildering dark, 
To glint upon mad water, while the gale 

Roared like a battle, snapping like a shark, 
And drunken seamen struggled with the sail. 


* * % * * 


By dawn the gale had dwindled into flaw, 

A glorious morning followed: with my friend 

I climbed the fo’e’s’le-head to see; we saw 
The waters hurrying shorewards without end. 


And as we watched, there came a rush of feet 
Charging the fo’c’s’le till the hatechway shook. 

Men all about us thrust their way, or beat, 

Crying, “The Wanderer! Down the river! Look!” 


I looked with them towards the dimness: there 
Gleamed like a spirit striding out of night, 

A full-rigged ship unutterably fair, 

Her masts like trees in winter, frosty-bright. 
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Foam trembled at her bows like wisps of wool, 
She trembled as she towed. I had not dreamed 
That work of man could be so beautiful, 

In its own presence and in what it seemed. 


“So, she is putting back again,” I said. 

“How white with frost her yards are on the fore.” 
One of the men about me answer made, 

“That is not frost, but all her sails are tore, 


Torn into tatters, youngster, in the gale; 

Her best foul-weather suit gone.” It was true, 
Her masts were white with rags of tattered sail 
Many as gannets when the fish are due. 


Beauty in desolation was her pride, 

Her crowned array a glory that had been; . 
She faltered tow’rds us like a swan that died, 
But although ruined she was still a queen. 


* * %* * ok 


Again they towed her seawards, and again 

We, watching, praised her beauty, praised her trim, 
Saw her fair house-flag flutter at the main, 

And slowly saunter seawards, dwindling dim; 


And wished her well, and wondered, as she died, 
How, when her canvas had been sheeted home, 
Her quivering length would sweep into her stride, 
Making the greenness milky with her foam. 


But when we rose next morning, we discerned 
Her beauty once again a shattered thing; 
Towing to dock the Wanderer returned, 

A wounded sea-bird with a broken wing. 


A spar was gone, her rigging’s disarray 

Told of a worse disaster than the last; 

Like draggled hair disheveled hung the stay, 
Drooping and beating on the broken mast. 


* * * * *k 
And when she sailed again, we watched in awe, 


Wondering what bloody act her beauty planned, 
What evil lurked behind the thing we saw, 


What strength was there that thus annulled man’s hand, 
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How next its triumph would compel man’s will 
Into compliance with external Fate, 

How next the powers would use her to work ill 
On suffering men; we had not long to wait. 


For soon the outery of derision rose, 

“Here comes the Wanderer!” the expected cry. 
Guessing the cause, our mockings joined with those 
Yelled from the shipping as they towed her by. 


She passed us close, her seamen paid no heed 
To what was called: they stood, a sullen group, 
Smoking and spitting, careless of her need, 


Mocking the orders given from the poop. 


Her mates and boys were working her; we stared; 
What was the reason of this strange return, 

This third annulling of the thing prepared? 

No outward evil could our eyes discern. 


Only like one who having formed a plan 
Beyond the pitch of common minds, she sailed, 
Mocked and deserted by the common man, 
Made half divine to me for having failed. 


We learned the reason soon; below the town 

A stay had parted like a snapping reed, 

“Warning,” the men thought, ‘not to take her down.” 
They took the omen, they would not proceed. 


Days passed before another crew would sign. 
The Wanderer lay in dock alone, unmanned, 
Feared as a thing possessed by powers malign, 
Bound under curses not to leave the land. 


But under passing Time fear passes too; 

That terror passed, the sailors’ hearts grew bold, 
We learned in time that she had found a crew 
And was bound out and southwards as of old. 


* K * * 2B 


And Time went by me making memory dim, 

Yet still I wondered if the Wanderer fared 

Still pointing to the unreached ocean’s rim, 
Brightening the water where her breast was bared. 
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And much in ports abroad I eyed the ships, 
Hoping to see her well-remembered form 
Come with a curl of bubbles at her lips 

Bright to her berth, the sovereign of the storm. 


I never did, and many years went by, 

Then, near a Southern port, one Christmas eve, 
I watched a gale go roaring through the sky, 
Making the caldrons of the clouds upheave. 


Then the wrack tattered and the stars appeared, 
Millions of stars that seemed to speak in fire, 

A byre cock cried aloud that morning neared, 

The swinging wind-vane flashed upon the spire. 


% * * * * 


All of the valley was aloud with brooks; 

I walked the morning, breasting up the fells, 
Taking again lost childhood from the rooks, 
Whose cawing came above the Christmas bells. 


I had not walked that glittering world before, 
But up the hill a prompting came to me, 

“This line of upland runs along the shore: 
Beyond the hedgerow I shall see the sea.” 


And on the instant from beyond away 

That long familiar sound, a ship’s bell, broke 
The hush below me in the unseen bay. 

Old memories came: that inner prompting spoke. 


And bright above the hedge a seagull’s wings 
Flashed and were steady upon empty air. 

“A Power unseen,” I cried, “prepares these things; 
“Those are her bells, the Wanderer is there.” 


So, hurrying to the hedge and looking down, 
I saw a mighty bay’s wind-crinkled blue 
Ruffling the image of a tranquil town, 

With lapsing waters glittering as they grew. 


And near me in the road the shipping swung, 
So stately and so still in such great peace 
That like to drooping crests their colors hung, 
Only their shadows trembled without cease. 
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I did but glance upon those anchored ships, 
Even as my thought had told, I saw her plain; 
Tense, like a supple athlete with lean hips, 
Swiftness at pause, the Wanderer come again— 


Come as of old‘a queen, untouched by Time, 
Resting the beauty that no seas could tire, 
Sparkling, as though the midnight’s rain were rime, 
Like a man’s thought transfigured into fire. 


And as I looked, one of her men began 

To sing some simple tune of Christmas Day; 
Among her crew the song spread, man to man, 
Until the singing rang across the bay. 


And soon in other anchored ships the men 
Joined in the singing with clear throats, until 
The farm-boy heard it up the windy glen, 
Above the noise of sheep-bells on the hill. 


Over the water came the lifted song— 
Blind pieces in a mighty game we swing; 
Life’s battle is a conquest for the strong; 
The meaning shows in the defeated thing. 


Harper's. — JOHN MASEFIELD. 


FACULTY NOTES. 


The Thursday Morning Lecture of February 25th was given 
by Prof. Howard Edward Griggs. From the subject of “Marcus 
Aurelius,” the lecturer drew an inspiration for modern students 
by the vivid portrayal of the accomplishments of his historic 
character. 


On March 4th Charlotte Porter, in a lecture on “The Stage 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet,” vivified the play by showing the 
exact manner in which Hamlet was first staged. With charts 
before the students, they could visualize the early Elizabethan 
theatre and gain from the scenes that which the study of the 
play alone could never give. 


The classes of Agnes Knox Black have been supplied by Dr. 
Mary Emerson of Boston University and Dr. Black during her 
absence from college. 


Mr. Eldridge has been missed from his accustomed place in 
the office, during his recent illness. The students send Mr. 
Eldridge best wishes and a hope for his speedy recovery. 


Robert H. Burnham recently coached “Bachelor’s Romance” 
at the Lynn High School. 


Miss Elsie Riddle coached an original Classic Dance, given 
by students from Emerson and Boston University, for the Latin 
Program, which the classic department of the University pre- 
sented. 
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Mrs. Foss Lamprell Whitney is back again in her studio 
after a Lyceum trip through New England and the Middle West. 


Mrs. Southwick reports a most enjoyable trip throughout the 
South. A paper of Jacksonville, Fla., prints the following: 


“Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, of Boston, Mass., appeared before 
an appreciative audience last night in the Jacksonville Board of Trade 
auditorium, in a recital. 

“The event was a great success for the object given and a great liter- 
ary treat, Mrs. Southwick being a most gifted woman and a talented 
reader and her each and every number was greatly enjoyed, including 
selections from her book of Lyric Poems. 

“Soon after her arrival yesterday morning, Mrs. Southwick appeared 
before the students in Draughon’s college and read selections from her 
own poems and also talked upon the peace movement. 

“Later she appeared before the students of the Duval High School 
and gave an interesting address, in which she showed the need and 
value of the securing of self control and control by right motives, 
also along the line of thought of having faith in humanity instead of 
holding a spirit of suspicion; also advising the recognizing of humanity 
by one’s own heart and to work together in fair dealing. 

“In addition to giving recitals and readings, Mrs. Southwick is also 
giving various addresses and readings under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can School Peace League and stated last night that she had been much 
helped by being in touch with the educational work of the National 
Educational Association, speaking of a meeting at which there were 
present two thousand school superintendents and at which she partici- 
pated in the discussion of the subject of Military Education for Boys, 
the result of that discussion being that boys should be kept free from 
military training, at least until they become young men. 7 

‘‘Yesterday afternoon Mrs. Southwick, at the gathering in the Woman’s 
club building, gave several scenes from the strong and dramatic reading 
of In the Vanguard, by Katrina Trask, a work also full of dramatic 
sympathy, this book having been written especially in the interest of 
peace. The speaker appeared under the auspices of the Springfield Im- 
provement Association, which organization observed Peace day yester- 
day, Mrs. Southwick being introduced by Mrs. William S. Jennings, 
president of the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“Mrs. Southwick, in addition, gave several other readings and later 
informally met those present.” 


Pensacola (Fla.) News, March 4th: 


“Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, of the Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston, proved herself an orator as well as a dramatic reader this 
morning, when she gave an address upon ‘Standards of Character’ in 
the San Carlos Hotel auditorium. The principal affirmation was for 
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high motive as the developer of character. The speaker said, ‘On the 
path of high motive shines the light of wisdom. The primary factor in 
all great character is self-mastery. This, on the physical plane, involves 
the health, poise, and adaptability of the physical organism, in order 
that it may be commanded by the will in any line of action. On the 
plane of feeling, it involves the control and direction of emotion, which 
is entirely possible by means of dramatic training for the control of 
the imagination; the imagination and the will command the emotion. 
On the purely mental plane, self-command involves the ability to con- 
eentrate all the faculties of the mind upon the solution of a chosen 
problem, and to maintain the clear concept of a purpose until it be 
fulfilled. The spiritual will is shown in poise, and spiritual character 
is always indicated in aspiration and the harmonious activity of all 
faculties. There are two purposes to be seen in the working out of the 
human problem—one is to render back to the Divine Creator the integ- 
rity and perfection of the character, which may always be conceived 
through conscience, if the motive be kept pure, unclouded by passion, 
and undimmed by prejudice; the other task given to humanity is the 
problem of society, which means the synthetic co-operation of all toward 
the good of every individual. This is the principal of universal brother- 
hood. 


‘¢*The only thing eternally worth while to the individual is the de- 
velopment and maintenance of noble character. The only thing worth 
while to the race is the development of harmony and well-being for 
all. The individual is the single melody; the social harmony consti- 
tutes the symphony of God as manifest in humanity. 


“*The motive of peace and the well-being of humanity is far greater 
than the motive of antagonism and dominance, which is to be found in 
the so-called warlike spirit. The human race can only attain by 
co-operation.’ ” 


A WIND’S IN THE HEART O’ ME. 


A wind’s in the heart o’ me, a fire’s in my heels, 

I am tired of brick and stone and heavy wagon-wheels, 
I am sick for the sea’s edge, the limits of the land, 
Where the wild old Atlantic is shouting on the sand. 


Oh! I'll be going, leaving the noises o’ the street, 

To where a lifting foresail foot is yanking at the sheet; 

To a windy, tossing anchorage, where yawls and ketches ride— 
Oh! I'll be going, going, until I meet the tide. 
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Until I hear the sea-wind and the mewing of the gulls, 

And the clucking, sucking of the sea above the rusty hulls, 
And the tunes of the chanties from the hookers warping out, 
And then the heart o’ me ’I] know I’m there or thereabout. 


For I’m a-weary of the land, the heart o’ me is sick, 

For windy, green, unquiet waves, the realm of Moby Dick, 
And I’ll be going, going from the roaring of the wheels, 
For a wind ’s in the heart 0’ me, a fire ’s in my heels. 


Salt Water Ballads. — JOHN MASEFIELD. 


SUGGESTED HUMOROUS SELECTIONS, 


By Senior Lirprary Criticism CLass, 


Harp of a Thousand Strings—Page 39 of Half-hours With 
the Best Humorous American Authors—an excellent example 
of burlesque Negro Sermon. 

Sam Weller’s Valentine—Pickwick Papers, by Dickins. 

Gilray’s Flower-pot—Chap. XII of My Lady Nicotine, by 
James M. Barrie. 

His Wedded Wife—Plain Tales from the Hills, by Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Pigs is Pigs, Ellis Parker Butler. 

Little Gentleman from Penrod, by Booth Tarkington. 

Annexation of Cuba—from Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, by Alice Hegan Rice. 

A Motion Study—from Tales in a Convent, by Elizabeth 
Jordan. 

Innocents Abroad—Chap. IV, Mark Twain. 

Silas Marner—Chap. XIV—Eppie’s experience in the coal 
hole—George Eliot. 

From Roughing It—by Mark Twain—Buck Fanshaw’s 
Funeral, Pg. 59, Vol. 2; Our Camp at Mono Lake, Pg. 294, 
Vol. 1; The Coyote, Pg. 47, Vol. 1; The Woman from Cotton- 
woods, Pg. 18, Vol. 1. From Life on the Mississippi, The Quar- 
rel on the Raft, Pg. 29. 
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The Siege of the Drug Store, by Henry Wallace Phillips, in 
Saturday Evening Post, June 11, 1904. 

From Sentimental Tommy, by James M. Barrie—The Boy 
with Two Mothers—Chap. VIII and a combination of Chapters 
XXII and XXIV—The Siege of Thrums and Two Old Maids 
and a Bachelor—Also the chapter entitled—Four Ministers 
Who Knew Tommy. 

Behind the Beyond—by Stephen Leacock. 

The Comet—from The Lime Kiln Club, by M. Quad. 

The Bennetts—from Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austen, 
Chaps. I and II. 

Rebecca’s Journey—from Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm— 
Chap. I, by Kate Douglas Wiggins. 


THE VOYAGE. 


We left behind the painted buoy 
That tosses at the harbor-mouth; 

And madly danced our hearts with joy, 
As fast we fleeted to the South: 

How fresh was every sight and sound 
On open main or winding shore! 

We knew the merry world was round, 
And we might sail for evermore. 


How oft we saw the Sun retire, 

And burn the threshold of the night, 
Fall from his Ocean-lane of fire, 

And sleep beneath his pillar’d light! 
How oft the purple-skirted robe 

Of twilight slowly downward drawn, 
As thro’ the slumber of the globe 

Again we dash’d into the dawn! 


—TENNYSON. 
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STU DENT 


“As jewels encased in a casket of gold, 
Where the richest of treasures we hide, 

So our purest of thoughts lie deep and untold, 
Like the gems that are under the tide.” 


saa Pe bay 


On February 11th, Miss Dodge talked to the Association on 
the work that the Y. W. C. A. is doing. She stated that this 
organization tries and generally succeeds in welcoming the 
stranger everywhere. She, with a few other workers, founded 
a little place in New York, but their advancement was so rapid 
that their small building had to be enlarged in a very short 
time. Not only is the society in New York doing great work, 
but also the entire organization throughout the world. 

February 25th, the pastor of the Tremont Methodist Church 
renewed his acquaintance with the students of E. C. O. He 
gave a splendid talk, and many points were brought home to 
the students. 

February 18th, Miss George led the meeting and asked that 
every one send in their earnest prayer for the foreign nations 
that are in such a tumult at present. 
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SOUTHERN CLUB NEWS. 


We are glad to welcome into our club Hallie McKinney of 
Tennessee. 


Miss Sarah Coleman gave an interesting talk on the Ex- 
pressing Side of Education, for the Mothers’ Club of South 
Boston. Miss Coleman also read for the club “The Story the 
Fiddle Told.” 


Mary Ella Perry read in Allston, Medford, Roxbury and 
other suburbs of Boston. 


Mrs. Davis and Miss McKinney visited the House of Seven 
Gables and other historic places during spring vacation. 


The Southern Club “stunt”—‘The Phantom Chest,” was 
presented in Huntington Chambers Hall, March 18th. The pan- 
tomime playlet by Edna Spear gave the club a theme by which 
they successfully gave the spirit and color of the Old South. 
The grand and stately minuet by students in costume pre- 
sented the elegant grace of the South, while another phase of 
Southern life was shown in the pickaninny dance. 


Miss Ethel Neel read at a tea on Commonwealth Avenue. 


POST GRADUATE. 
Hilda Harris is conducting a class in voice and public speak- 
ing for Boston University Law men at the Civic Service House. 


Miss Florence Bean and Mr. Burton James gave an arrange- 
ment of “Prunella” at People’s Temple. 


Bertha McDonough and Margaret Strickland gave readings 
recently at the Academy of the Assumption in Wellesley Hills. 


Mary Morgan Brown acted as Judge at a Prize Speaking 
contest at Everett High School. 


Edna Spear spent the spring recess at Newburyport as the 
guest of Mrs. Oscar Nelson. 


Laura Curtis spent her vacation in Medford, Mass. 
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POST GRADUATE RECITAL 


Wednesday, February 17, 1915 


2.50 P. M. 


Mercedes . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : ; Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Ethel Beard 

Guinevere (an arrangement) . ‘ j ; F Tennyson 
Adelaide V. Igo 

Cricket on the Hearth . 0 , . é J ; Dickens 
Dorothea Deming 

The Spanish Gypsy , ; , ' ; : : ; Hliot 
Hilda M. Harris 

Caesar and Cleopatra. : ; : G. Bernard Shaw 


Virginia Beraud 
Paolo and Francesca . Stephen Phillips 


Marion John 


Wednesday, February 24, 1915 
2.30 P. M. 


Jeanne D’Are, Act I . ; ; 

Margaret A. Strickland 

The Happy Prince . . : F , : : Oscar Wilde 
Mary V. Langford 

The Goddess of Reason (an arrangement) . ; Mary Jolnston 

Laura Curtis 

The Adventure of Lady Ursula (an arrangement), Anthony Hope 

Madeleine Tarrant 


Percy MacKaye 


Romola (Library scene) ; : : ; ; , 4 Hliot 
Zinita Graf 
Sustaining the Illusion (From ‘“‘Mater”’) . : Percy Mack aye 
Mary Morgan Brown 
The Will (an arrangement) ; : : ; ; ; Barrie 


Belle MeMichael 


SENIOR, 


The Senior Class held a most enjoyable banquet at Riverbank 
Court, Cambridge, on the evening of March 10th. Mr. Kidder 
acted as toastmaster and Mr. Tripp was the guest of honor. 
During the banquet toasts were given by President Jean Mac- 
Donald, Lois Perkins, Naomi Williamson and Albert Lovejoy. 
The singing of class and college songs added to the enjoyment 
of the occasion. 


Ce 
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Several Seniors gave readings during the spring vacation. 
Olive Grover read at the Congregational Church in Nahant, 
Mass. 

Jennie Smith had the honor of being reader for the Boston 
University Glee Club at a concert given in Topsfield, Mass. 
Among her readings were “The Sign of the Cross,” by William 
Barret, “The Home Comings,” “The Matrimonial Experiment,” 
by Thomas Dixon. 

Hazel Cole gave a recital at the Faith Congregational Church 
in Springfield, Mass., and also at the Normal Training School 
of gymnastics at New Haven, Conn. 

Amy Gildersleeve gave a miscellaneous yeas at the Bap- 
tist Church in Watertown, Mass. 

Evelyn Benjamin read at Maynard, and Vera Bradford at 
Shirley, Mass., during the Easter recess. 

Rebecca Farwell read ‘Prunella,’ by Lawrence Housman 
and Granville Barker, at the Unitarian Church in Winchendon, 
Mass., on the evening of March 3rd. 


SENIOR RECITAL 
February 18 


I. La Princesse Lointaine, Act III, Scene 7 . ; F Rostand 
Alice F. White 
Il. Daddy Long-Legs . : . : : ; : Jean Webster 
May M. Miller 
Ill. The Jesters, Act III . é : ; : Miguel Zamacois 
Marguerite Seibel 
IV. King John, Act IV, Scene l . > , : k Shakespeare 


Mabel E. Warren 


VY. Prunella. Act UI dace Housman 
; F : ’ ? : j : Granville Barker 
Rebecea C. Farwell 
VI. The Woman (an arrangement) . : , William DeMille 


C. Jean MacDonald 


JUNIORS. 
The members of the Junior Class have been attending and 
enjoying to the fullest, President Southwick’s delightful Friday 
Evenings. He has welcomed the students to his home and 
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entertained them pleasurably and _ profitably, interpreting 
Dickens’ “Great Expectations.” The cozy wood fire, the mel- 
low lights and delicious refreshments, all seemed in keeping — 
with the hour. . 

Miss Sprague reflected honor on her class in being selected 
by President Southwick to give an extemporaneous speech in 
Chapel on the proper attitude of Emerson students at the thea- 
tres. Miss Sprague’s message was highly complimented by 
teachers as well as students. 

Miss Ocker of Kansas read several cuttings from “The Ken- 
tucky Cardinal,” by James Lane Allen, before a Henniker, New 
Hampshire, audience during vacation. 

As the Juniors are finding it difficult to decide on questions 
for Debate, it is suggested that they might use Miss MceQues 
ten’s query, “How Mr. Alexander Saved the Bacon.” Material 
may be secured by applying to the Recital Class. 

Miss Jessie Smith, during the spring vacation, entertained 
a bevy of Emersonians at a delightful tea at her Dorchester 
home. All report the usual good time at the Smiths’. 

Miss Vann, while visiting in Charleston, read “Angelina 
Johnson” before the Sailors’ Haven. She also was quite suc: 
cessful, recently, in a difficult part in a play given at the 
Students’ House. 

Miss Grace Good spent a delightful vacation visiting friends 
in Naugatuck, Conn. 

Mary Ella Perry has been teaching Oratory to the members 
of the Catholic Girls’ Club of this city. 

The appreciative manner in which New England audiences 
have received the folk lore stories of the South, given by Misses 
Kester, Duggan and our other Junior-Southern girls, is most 
gratifying. It emphasizes the opening for work in that line. 


SOPHOMORE. 


Freda Walker took the part of Dorothy DeReister in the 
three-act drama, “The Real Thing,” presented by the Woburn 
Women’s Club, February 26th. 
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Mildred Southwick interpreted the role of the flower girl in 
“the Edward Vroom production of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
March 11th. 

Miss McQuesten delightfully entertained her Sophomore Ad- 
vanced Interpretation class, March 10th. 

After the exhausting research work in Highteenth Century 
Literature, vacation came as a welcome rest to the class of ’17, 
but Bates Hall looked quite lonesome and the library employees 
are said to have missed stamping “Out” on applications for 
“The Six Chief Lives.” 

Jessie Haszard visited friends in Bradford recently. 

Eleanor Jack, Dorothy Canaga, Astrid Nygren, Margaret 
Longstreet, Louise Hainline, accompanied by Fred Hubbard, 
held a house party at Lake Monponsett, Mass., during vacation. 
They entertained ten at dinner one day, among them being 
Arthur Winslow, 714. 

Helen Reed read, for the Bapuat Church in Shirley, a full 
evening’s program, February 26th, and at the Universalist 
Church, West Acton, March 4th. 


FRESHMAN. 


Spring vacation gave many of the class an opportunity to 
visit friends, or home. 

Rowena Foss entertained Mildred Southwick over a week-end. 

Marguerite Hyde spent the vacation with Freda Walker at 
her home in Burlington. 

The sympathy of the class is with Virginia Vedder, who was 
called home by the death of her mother. 

Elen Lombard is ill at her home in Colebrook, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mildred Galloway spent the vacation at her home in Brazil, 
Indiana. 

Owing to the absence and illness of several members of the 
cast for the Freshman “Stunt,” it is undecided as to whether 
or not to continue it. 
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Ina Duval visited, over the week-end, with friends in Gardner. 
trace O’Leary spent her vacation with her uncle at Groton, 
Mass. 


SORORITIES. 


DELTA DELTA PHI. 


Lois Perkins read at Deacon Hall, Brookline, on the evening 
of March Ist. 

Catherine Tull, Vivian King and Margaret Emerson were 
guests at a house party given by Miss Gertrude Chapman at 
her home in Franklin, Mass. 

Ruth and Mildred Southwick were at home during vacation. 


ZETA PHI BTA. 

Marion John, Edna Spears and Virginia Beraud were enter- 
tained during the holidays at the home of Mrs. Hooper of 
Manchester-by-the-Sea. 

Zinita Graf spent the vacation at the home of President 
Shanklin of Middletown, Conn. 

Alice White returned to her home in New York City. 

Rebecca Farwell was one of the bridesmaids at the wedding of 
her friend, Miss Axiahee Van Duesan, in Westfield, Mass. She 
passed the vacation at the home of the Reverend Alfred Free, 
in Winchendon, Mass. 

Margaret Longstreet and Astrid Nygren were very successful 
in their coaching of ‘Mr. Bob,” given by the People’s Society 
of the Mt. Vernon Congregational Church, Boston. Miss Long- 
street is now assisting in coaching a dramatization of 
Hiawatha, in Malden. 

Zinita Graf and Edna Spear spent a recent week-end at a 
house party in the Clifton House, Marblehead. 

Etta Gore read at the Channing Alliance Evening, held in 
the Channing Unitarian Church, Dorchester, Mass. 

Gertrude Morrison read at the North Shore Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, given in the New England Women’s Club 
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Room. She also read at the Ladies’ Night of the Masonic 
Lodge in Somerville. 

Hazel Call returned to her home in Athol, Mass., during the 
vacation, and while there read at an entertainment given under 
the auspices of the Eastern Star. 


Zinita Graf read in Somerville, recently. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI, 


Kappa Gamma Chi enjoyed a Valentine party at the Chapter 
House, Sunday evening, February 14th. 

The following Kappas spent the vacation at their homes :— 
Georgette Jette, in Danielson, Conn.; Alice Evans, in Mason- 
ville, N. J.; May Miller, in Yonkers, N. Y.; Marion Wells, in 
Watertown, Mass.; Mildred Johnson, in Cambridge, Mass; and 
Frances Bradley, in Talcottville, Conn. 


Genevieve McGill entertained her father during the vacation. 


Rhea Olin, Leoda MacAleer and Dorothy Canaga spent the 
week-end of March 7th at Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass. 

Madeleine Tarrant entertained Blanche Fisher, who is play- 
ing in “Innocent,” at dinner recently. Miss Fisher was for- 
merly a student at Emerson. 

Minnie Frazine read cuttings from ‘The Crisis,” “Pollyanna,” 
and the “The Little God in the Machine,” at the Baptist Church 
in Arlington, Mass., the latter part of February. 

Marguerite Grunewald spent the recent vacation with friends 
in Milton, Mass. 


PHI MU GAMMA. 

Dorothy Demming spent the. vacation at her home in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The Phi Mu Gammas were entertained during the past week 
by Mollie Sayre, at her home in Cambridge. 

Harriette Brown was in New York several days during ya- 
cation. 


Gladys Hunt entertained several girls at a luncheon the first 
week in March. 
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The eleventh of March, Beatrice Perry read at the Congre- 
gational Church in Malden. 

Gladys Hunt was in a Military Drill in Everett the last of 
_ February. 


- PHI ALPHA TAU. 


Fred W. Hubbard played leading juvenile in “Nothing but 
Money,” in the Harvard 47-Workshop play, March 12th, 13th, 
15th and 16th. 

Albert F. Smith spent the vacation at his home in Hast 
Haddam, Conn. 

Albert R. Lovejoy spent the vacation at his home in Gardner, 
Mass. 

Edwin D. Flanders, Jr., spent the vacation at his home in 
Hashara, N. H. 

Mr. Lovejoy gave a series of humorous impersonations at the 
banquet of the Men’s Club, at Quincy Congregational Church, 
on March 16th. 


THE WORD. 
My friend, my bonny friend, when we are old, 
And hand in hand go tottering down the hill, 
May be rich in love’s refinéd gold, 
May love’s gold coin be current with us still. 


May love be sweeter for the vanished days, 
And your most perfect beauty still as dear 

As when your troubled singer stood at gaze 
In the dear March of a most sacred year. 


May what we are be all we might have been, 
And that potential, perfect, O my friend, 

And may there still be many sheafs to glean 
In our love’s acre, comrade, till the end. 


And may we find, when ended is the page, 
Death but a tavern on our pilgrimage. 
— JOHN MASEFIELD. 


Edamame Hy 


THE FIRE O’ LOGS 


“The builders of the olden days 

They found small stint and little dearth: 
Teake two from out their goodly ways 

The wide-span walls and open hearth. 
The hearth where all mid gather round 

Set square wv shining metal dogs 
That hold wv hands of iron bands 

Their burden o’ the bledzen logs. 
No, no. I hold to what I own 
There’s naught to beat the heart o’ stone. 


And here from logs of hewen wood 
There pipes the sound o’ winds they knew 
When they were standen tall and good, 
A-mastlen wv the storms that blew, 
And clear to eyes that come to see 
Beyond the pleace where most do get 
They shed once more the glowing store 
Of summer-suns long since a-set. 
So I do hold, there’s none so good 
’S the fire that’s piled wi’ logs 0’ wood.” 
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ONLY EIGHT ‘How has the time gone by so quickly?” 
WEEKS MORE “Why I haven’t begun to study yet.” “Oh, 
OF SCHOOL! the studying I’m going to do!’ These are 
familiar expressions to be heard at any time 
in the corridors these days. But if the past is any forecast 
of the future—isn’t it time we were beginning to “get busy” 
and plan a better past for the future? 
Remember, these are numbered days. 
“So teach us to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” 


GLEANINGS True optimism is more than hope—it is 
FROM A knowledge. Art, like religion, must be recre- 
NOTE-BOOK. ated, to be of any worth. 

The proudest words a Roman could dream 
of having upon his tomb were “Amplificato Imperii”—enlarger 


of the empire . . . We can enlarge the territory by ex- 
tending it or by strengthening what has already been taken 
in. . . How far have you extended your empire? 


A thing that is didactic in purpose can never divorce itself 
from that atmosphere. 

In dramatic work we should have absolute identification 
with the character, as we find him now. Then plus what he 
has gone through, and what is to come. 

The work of the dramatist is to embody forth in terms of 
the imagination, that which is true of all peoples at all times. 

Language is like emotion. It can’t be too flowery if the 
flowers spring from motive. If they spring from other roots 
they are mere bouquets. 

Humanhood is what we’re after! 

AssociaTe [eprror. 


MASEFIELD. Occasionally there arises a new singer of 

old songs, who makes the old songs seem new. 
In literature there have been many who have sung of the sea, 
but no one so prisoned in verse the spirit of the life at sea as 
the English poet, John Masefield. 
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With a freshness and freedom bred by an immediate knowl- 
edge of the Salt-water, Masefield makes his readers relive the 
experiences of the mariners. This poet may rightly be termed 
the Whitman of the Sea. With an inward eye on the signifi- 
cance of the ocean highway, the waves, billows and tides 
become more than the material action of the Ocean. They are 
the breakers on the highway of life. 


The poems reprinted in this issue are a representative col- 
lection from the three volumes :—‘Stories of a Round-House,” 
“The Daffodil Fields” and “Salt Water Ballads,” all published 
by The Macmillan Company. 


SUGGESTED POETS AND POEMS. 
From 1914 Magazines. 


Landscapes. ‘ + : Louis Untermeyer 
Surety . ; : ; é Witter Bynner 
The Prophet. : Rees tan . Lyman Bryson 
Handful of Dust. : ; James Oppenheim 
If You Should Cease to Love Me . Corrinne R. Robinson 
Vain Excuse : ; : ; Walter Conrad Arensberg 
Lost Treasure . : : : : : : Lydia Gibson 
In the Roman Forum . : Amelia Josephine Burr 
The Laggard ay ; ; Richard Le Gallienne 
The Drum . . ; , : . ‘ E. Sutton 
Evening . : i ‘ Charlotte Wilson 
Lights Through the Mist. ; ; : William Rose Benet 
The Deserted Pasture. ; ; Bliss Carmen 
Yankee Doodle . , ale Vachel Lindsey 
To a Photograph . . : p : ; Berton Braley 
Romance . : : 4 ‘ : ; Conrad Aiken 
The Crucible ; : Robert H. Schauffler 
Afterward : : : ; Charles Hanson Towne 


Sunset Balconies . : ; ; . 5 Thomas Walsh 


BETTER THAN RUBIES. 


Max MARCIN. 


Like a man dazed by a sudden blow, Aaron Moscowitz en- 
tered the home of the Rabbi. For an instant he remained stand- 
ing in the doorway; then he advanced, palpitant, with droop- 
ing lips, his hands gesticulating wildly as if he had some shock- 
ing news to impart but was unable to find sufficient breath 
for speech. 

The Rabbi was alarmed by the visitor’s strange behavior. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“My Ruth—they’ve got her in a cage—a glass cage!” 

“Sit down, Aaron, and compose yourself. You’re hysterical.” 

“With my own eyes I saw her—and you tell me I’m hysteri- 
cal. If you don’t believe me, come to the hospital and see 
for yourself. I tell you they put her in a glass cage!” 

Gradually the Rabbi began to perceive the cause of the other’s 
distress. He rose and laid a reassuring hand on Aaron’s 
shoulder. 

“They put the girl in an incubator. True, in the old coun- 
try you never saw anything like that; they’re trying to pre- 
serve the child’s life for you. Do you want it to follow its 
mother to the grave? Don’t worry about the infant—go home 
and sit in mourning for your wife!” 

“What have I done to deserve all this? It was God’s will 
that my Ruth should die three days ago! It was God’s will 
that I should be left a father and a widower! But what 
right had the nurse and the doctor to take away the child— 
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my child, my girl—left to me by my Ruth? And to-day, after 
the funeral; I go to the hospital, and what do I behold! My 
baby in a glass cage! When I protested they said I was mak- 
ing too much noise, and put me out of the hospital.” 

It was a different Aaron who returned to work at the end 
of eight days. As the first violence of his grief began to sub- 
side, however, a new tenderness sprang up within him, which 
blossomed presently and bore a sweet fruit,—a father’s all 
consuming love for the offspring of her who had become a hal- 
lowed memory. 

It had required a year of toil and deprivation to bring the 
first Ruth from the old country and provide a home in the 
new. Now Aaron found that to gain possession of the child 
more toil and deprivation were required of him; for they had 
said to him at the hospital: “We can’t send a motherless infant 
back to the tenements. She’ll have to go to the Infants’ Home, 
and you'll be compelled to pay a dollar and a half a week for 
her support.” Three months later the superintendent said: 
“Don’t think that you alone are interested in her. Society is 
equally concerned with her proper upbringing. No, sir, you 
can’t have her until you show us that you can give her the 
Same advantages she enjoys here. You’ll have to do better 
than a stuffy room in a crowded tenement. Go to work, man! 
Save money! Provide adequately for her, and we'll gladly 
surrender her to you.” 

Thus Aaron found every new expectation succeeded by a new 
disappointment. Through eighteen months he had sacrificed 
every physical comfort to a mounting bank account, with which 
he hoped to obtain possession of the girl. Twice he had come 
close to meeting the requirements of the institution. One day 
he received a note from the Infants’ Home asking him to call 
on a matter of utmost importance. 

At the Home the superintendent greeted Aaron affably, in- 
viting him to a seat in the private office. “Gee! but you’re a 
lucky man! As for your daughter, such fortune as has be- 
fallen her doesn’t happen twice in a hundred years. Listen! 
I’ve found a home for her. And such a home! With such 
people! Millionaires they are, twenty times over! Your 
daughter is destined to become a wealthy woman. She’s to 
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be educated—why, man, don’t you see what it means? Wealth, 
position, happiness; no toil, no cares, no temptations! I have 
arranged it all, and you’re to receive five thousand dollars. 
A start for you in life also!” 

“You mean that I am to lose her?” 

“In a way, yes. But think of what it means to her and to 
you! A childless couple are willing to adopt her. They know 
she’s a Jewish child; in fact, that’s precisely what they want, 
because of the love that Jewish children bear their parents. 
The only condition they make is that when you surrender her 
and accept the five thousand dollars she must pass out of your 
life forever. You are not even to know the identity of her 
foster parents.” 

“Sell my child—never !” 

“Tt’s not as if you were selling her. You’re simply giving 
her the best opportunity she’ll ever have in life. What have 
you to offer her? Poverty—unending poverty! A job in the 
sweatshop! Why, what have you accomplished in the last two 
years? You’re three weeks in arrears to this institution, and 
you don’t know when you'll be able to renew payments. Do 
you want her to suffer with you, to slave away her life, to live 
always on the edge of starvation? And all because you’re too 
selfish to surrender her! You are her father, and eventually 
She must be surrendered to you. Very well! We'll keep her 
here. But think, think of the uncertainties of life! You may 
be called away suddenly, as was your wife. But if it should 
be ordained that your child is to be left fatherless, then what 
would become of her? It is very hard in this world for a 
friendless orphan.” 

“Let me consult with the Rabbi, I need his advice.” 

“No, no! You must decide now. The people must have an 
immediate answer. Come, what do you say?” _ 

For five minutes Aaron paced the room in agitation, beset 
by a hundred contending sensations. Finally he paused be- 
fore the superintendent’s desk. 

“T’ll do it!” he whispered hoarsely, then sank weakly into a 
chair. 

The superintendent produced a legal document, which evi- 
dently had been prepared in confident anticipation of the 
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father’s decision. Aaron slowly dragged a pen across the line 
indicated by the official. 

“Your Ruth’s future is now secure—that ought to make you 
happy,” said the official, delivering to the father a check for 
five thousand dollars. 

“May I see her now—for the last time?” Aaron asked mourn- 
fully. 

“You may.” 

In a few minutes the girl was brought into the reception 
room,—a timid, dark haired, dark eyed, healthy youngster. 

For half‘an hour Aaron held her on his knee, while the si- 
lence of the room remained unbroken save by the low, half 
suppresed lamentations of the father and the responsive sob- 
bing of the daughter. Presently a nurse summoned the girl, 
and the father tore himself away, to proceed to his home like 
a man under the influence of some torpifying drug. 

In conformity with the articles of adoption, Ruth was de- 
livered that same day to her foster parents, thereby passing 
out of her father’s life. At the end of twenty years of unre- 
mitting toil he found himself occupying a topmost position in 
the shirtwaist industry. His establishment consisted of five 
huge lofts, wherein twelve hundred girls were employed. And 
he had attained the distinction of being chosen president of 
the Employers’ Association. 

In outward personal appearance Aaron reflected the prosper- 
ity that had crowned his work. His face, covered by a closely 
cropped black beard in which silver threads mingled, radiated 
business acumen. He wore good clothes, his linen was spot- 
less, his tie was always faultlessly adjusted to his collar. Only 
in the settled melancholy of his eyes did one find trace of the 
hidden sorrow that made a mockery of all his success. 

Furiously as he had striven, he had failed to banish from his 
mind the memory of the girl he had relinquished. The lone- 
liness occasioned by her surrender had persisted with him 
through the dreary lapse of all these twenty years. For the 
sake of companionship, he had continued to live with the Gold- 
smiths. He had established them in a splendid apartment up- 
town, and, as further evidence of his appreciation of their 
early kindness, he had given Goldsmith a small interest in 
the business. 
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Aaron’s generosity, however, did not end with the threshold 
of his home. He gave handsomely to hospitals and orphan 
asylums, and was the mainstay of the synagogue of which he 
was president. 

But in business he: was, as he himself said, strictly a busi- 
ness man. He found no room there for sentiment. Indus- 
trial conditions alone guided him in the conduct of the fac- 
tory, in the rate of wages of his help. So that when the local 
union of the shirtwaist workers submitted demands for shorter 
hours and more pay, he joined with the other manufacturers 
in vigorous resistance. 

The strike that followed was memorable chiefly for the keen 
interest that wealthy women from uptown exerted in behalf 
of their struggling sisters of the shops. Money contributions 
poured into the treasury of the strikers, and public sympathy 
was invoked in their behalf. 

As president of the Employers’ Association, Aaron Mos- 
cowitz was singled out as the most shining mark for attack; 
for it was obvious that, if he was made to yield, all the other 
manufacturers must follow suit or go out of business. But 
Moscowitz not only refused to surrender, he even declined to 
receive the various delegations sent by the union to discuss pos- 
sible terms of settlement. 

One day, during the progress of the strike, Goldsmith in- 
terrupted Aaron in his inspection of the morning mail. “Aar- 
on, there’s a new committee coming down this morning. They’re 
going to plead for arbitration.” 

“T won’t see them!” 

“You must see them! It will give our side a black eye if 
you don’t. This committee consists of three rich women, three 
of those society women who have been helping the strikers. Al] 
the newspapers have been notified that they’ll be here, and if 
you turn them away it will reflect on us. Besides, their com- 
ing gives us a good opportunity to put our side of the ease be- 
fore the public.” 

“Society women, eh? A lot of fools mingling in the serious 
affairs of life! Very well, let them come. They’ll hear a 
few things they won’t like!’ 

At twelve o’clock the committee arrived, and was shown into 
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Aaron’s private office. Much to his surprise, their appear- 
ance suggested nothing of the butterflies of fashion that he 
had imagined. Two of the women were of middle age, quiet- 
ly gowned, with a pleasant, gracious manner and an air of 
kindliness that was of itself sufficient armor against the rude 
repulsion he had prepared for them. Nor was there anything 
vapid or flighty in the appearance of the third member of the 
committee. If anything, she seemed more intense than the 
others. She was a young woman, not over twenty, with dark 
hair and dark eyes, a marvelous complexion, and a smile pe- 
culiarly winsome. At the first flash of her fresh, young beauty, 
Aaron looked up with the startled gaze of a suddenly awakened 
dreamer. 

All of Aaron’s energy seemed to flow into his eyes; he sat 
like a man transfixed. For a long twenty minutes the two 
middle aged women pleaded in behalf of the strikers; but 
Aaron heard only a ceaseless outpouring of words, unintelli- 
gible to his throbbing brain. His hearing grew suddenly acute, 
however, as the girl bent forward in her chair and prepared 
to make the final plea of the committee. 

“No woman should work under such wretched conditions 
as these poor girls have been compelled to endure. Why, Mr, 
Moscowitz, if you had a daughter, how would you like to think 
of her as toiling ten hours a day, for pay barely sufficient to 
keep her in food? It would mean so much to me if this awful 
strike were settled! I am to be married next Tuesday, and I 
am almost ashamed of my own happiness when I think of 
the misery of these poor girls.” 

Aaron felt as if a thousand needlepoints were pricking his 
flesh. But the tumult of his mind began to abate, and the 
natural cunning that had helped to establish him on his pres 
ent eminence was restored to him. 

“Tf you ladies will leave your cards, I’ll see what I can do. 
Should it be possible to effect a compromise, I’ll notify you, 
and you may deliver our terms to the strikers.” 

He barely glanced at the cards offered by two of the visi- 
tors; but on the third card his eyes lingered musingly. It 
was engraved with the name, Miss Ruth Rushmore. 
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All the unsatisfied yearning of these twenty leaden years 
rushed upon him with a force that he was powerless to check. 
Instinetively he felt that he had gazed upon his daughter, that 
she had been near him, that he had heard the sound of her 
voice; but he did not dare trust to instinct. The years had en- 
dowed him with caution. After all, the name and the resem- 
blance might be merely a coincidence. He might be nourishing 
an illusion. So he summoned the head of a detective agency 
and directed him to obtain access, at whatever cost, to the 
records of the Infants’ Home. 

The next afternoon the detective reported that the girl had 
been adopted by Luke Rushmore, the millionaire traction man. 
Now that he was certain that she was his child, he felt a 
violent desire to regain possession of her. Why shouldn’t his 
empty life be replenished with a daughter’s love? The renun- 
ciation he had made no longer appeared to him in the light 
of a father’s great sacrifice. The thought of it oppressed him 
like the memory of a mean and shameful act. At home he 
spent long hours with the prayer-book, with the result that he 
began to perceive the religious significance attached to the 
forthcoming marriage. His daughter was to marry a Chris- 
tian! Moreover, he, the father, would not even sit at the 
wedding! 

The Monday night before the wedding, Goldsmith said: 
“Aaron, what’s the matter? I never saw you look so bad be- 
fore. Something’s worrying you. Tell me: perhaps I can help 
you.” 

At first the father repulsed the well meant efforts of the part- 
ner and lifelong companion. Finally, however, he yielded to 
the other’s persuasions and disclosed what was weighing so 
burdensomely on his mind. 

“You should forget it right away! What right have you to 
interfere with her destiny now? You sacrificed yourself to 
her happiness—do you want to annul all that you have done? 
Don’t you realize what it would mean to her, if you went there 
and claimed her as your daughter? She’s been brought up to 
believe that these people are her parents. What right have you 
to thrust yourself into her life? It would be a sensation, a dis- 
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grace, the grief of it might blacken her entire future, for you 
to try to stop that wedding!” 

“But my daughter—the daughter of the president of the 
synagogue—is to marry a Christian. And am I, the father, to 
permit it without so much as a protest?” 

“Listen, Aaron, you are no longer her father. God will 
judge you not by what you have done, but by the purpose that 
prompted your act. The child is the only one to consider 
now, and her happiness demands your silence.” 

Aaron went to bed that night beset more than ever by doubt 
as to his proper course. He did not sleep, but spent the hours 
in wakeful contemplation, and the following morning found 
himself with a wavering mind, and a heart that hung within 
him like a leaden weight. 

Toward noon Aaron found an opportunity to’slip out of the 
office, and he hastened to the home of the Rabbi. Here he 
would receive, not the advice of a friend, but the authoritative 
judgment that should lead him out of his perplexity. 

The Rabbi listened to Aaron’s passionate outpouring at first 
coldly, dispassionately, then with a sudden insurrection of 
feeling. When he had finished, the old man turned fiercely on 
him. 

“And you, the president of the synagogue, are in doubt! 
You—a father! After twenty years, God sent your daughter 
to you, and you don’t see the reason why! There was a divine 
purpose in that meeting at your office—see that you execute 
it! Restore your daughter to yourself, and to Israel!” 

“But how—how ?” 

“Avow your fatherhood and stop the marriage. Go—at 
once !” 

Fired by the thought of divine forgiveness and the more im- 
mediate possibility of a reunion with his daughter, Aaron 
darted out of the house. The newspapers had-.kept him in- 
formed of the arrangements for the wedding and he made 
straight for the church. On the steps he encountered Gold- 
smith, who had missed his partner and divined the purpose of 
his hasty departure from the office. 

“Thank God you’re too late! The ceremony is over, and the 
guests have left.” 
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“But there’s a feast at the house—I will go there. I will 
stop them before they start on the wedding trip. If I do that, 
I may win God’s forgiveness.” 

Goldsmith tried desperately to hold hit back. “Does her 
happiness mean nothing to you. For bringing shame and un- 
happiness on her, God will punish you—not for sacrificing 
yourself!” 

When he arrived at the bride’s home the last of the car- 
riages were pouring a steady stream into the house. Aaron 
eluded the butler and passed into the hallway of the mansion. 
He stepped awkwardly into a bank of ferns near the 
foot of the stairs. When he looked up, it was to meet the 
frightened eyes of a man and a woman, both gray haired and 
with faces heavily lined. On beholding his strange figure 
among the leaves and flowers, they recoiled as from a sudden 
apparition. 

“T am Mr. Rushmore—what do you wish?” 

“T want my daughter—my Ruth! I want her back—I need 
her !” 

“You agreed never to reveal yourself to her! What right 
have you to come here? Do you want to spoil everything, at 
this moment of her supreme happiness ?” 

“T want my child! I want her before it’s too late!” 

At the sound of the raised voices in the hallway, a score of 
guests emerged from the reception room and gathered in puz- 
zlied surprise about the stranger. Through this bewildered 
crowd a girl and a man made a lane for themselves. Aaron 
saw them and felt a painful contraction of the heart. He was 
about to advance toward the girl; but a restraining hand drew 
him back and a hoarse voice whispered into his ear: 

“Look how happy she is! Have you the heart to do it?” 

Before Aaron was able to move forward, the girl had planted 
herself squarely before him. “Why, Mr. Moscowitz, how do 
you do? What brings you here? Did you come to see me?” 

For an instant Aaron hesitated; then he leaped forward, 
impelled by a happy inspiration that had flashed across his 
mind. “You said—in the office—it would make you happy if 
the strike were settled. As a wedding gift—my wedding gift 
-to you—TI shall agree to the terms of the strikers. They shall 
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come back to work, under better conditions and at better wages 
than they have ever known before. I will go.” 

“No, no! You have brought a gift better than rubies. You 
must stay for the wedding breakfast.” 

“Yes, and he shall sit next to Ruth!” joined in Rushmore, 
linking his arm in Aaron’s and leading him toward the recep- 
tion room. 


Arrangement published with the permission of the “Sunday 
Magazine.” 


LAUGH AND BE MERRY. 


Laugh and be merry, remember, better the world with a song, 
Better the world with a blow in the teeth of a wrong; 
Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the length of a span. 
Laugh and be proud to belong to the old proud pageant of man. 


Laugh and be merry: remember, in olden time 

God made Heaven and Earth for joy He took in a rhyme, 

Made them and filled them full with the strong red wine of His 
mirth, 

The splendid joy of the stars: the joy of the earth. 


So we must laugh and drink from the deep blue cup of the sky, 
Join the jubilant song of the great stars sweeping by. 
Laugh, and battle, and work, and drink of the wine outpoured 
In the dear green earth, the sign of the joy of the Lord. 


Laugh and be merry together, like brothers akin, 

Guesting awhile in the rooms of a beautiful inn, 

Glad till the dancing stops, and the lilt of the music ends. 
Laugh till the game is played; and be you merry, my friends. 


— JOHN MASEFIELD. 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON. 


In the college rooms on March 2nd, the Club held its regu- 
lar meeting and is greatly indebted to Miss Jennie Smith and 
Miss Sara Worthman Coleman, Seniors of E. C. O., for an 
excellent program. 

Miss Smith giving “A Matrimonial Experiment,” by Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., and the Wooing of Berenice from “The Sign of the 
Cross,” with just the right touch of feeling to both; while 
Miss Coleman made us hear “The Story the Fiddle Told,” and 
enjoy with her the exquisite bit, ‘The Roses Nowhere Bloom 
so White as in Virginia,” adding a sympathetic rendering of 
a cutting from “Snow Bound.” 

H. B. Warp, Secretary. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY. 


The February meeting of the Emerson Alumni Club of New 
York City was held on Saturday evening, the thirteenth, at 
the Professional Woman’s League. The annual election oc- 
curred at this meeting and the following officers were elected: 

President 
Mrs. Olive Palmer (H. R.) Hansen 
First Vice-President 
Mrs. Elise West (Herbert) Quaife 
Second Vice-President 
Mrs. Grace Mae Lamkin (Albert) Brown 
Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Blanche Carter (H. H.) Noyes 
Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Minnie McConville (Daniel) Nally 
Treasurer 
Miss Anna Tone McIntyre 


A very delightful program was arranged by Mrs. S. A. Me- 
Clintock. Miss Florence A. Redfield, a member of the Brook- 
lyn Reading Club, gave, very artistically, several scenes from 
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“Pollyanna.” Her impersonations were extremely well done, 
and made her audience love brave little Pollyanna. Too much 
cannot be said regarding the finished work of Miss Redfield. 


Miss Edna Bailey, another talented member of the Brooklyn 
Readers’ Club, gave several very clever monologues. Miss Zun- 
dell, of Brooklyn, sang sweetly and with great expression sey- 
eral solos. 


"98. Dr. Walter B. Swift has an article in the February, 1915, 
issue of the American Journal of the Diseases of Children, 
on the following subject: 
STUDIES IN NEUROLOGICAL TECHNIQUE No. 3 
The Voice Sign in Chorea—Technic of Elicitation. 


He also has an article in the December Review of Neurology 
and Psychiatry upon the following subject: 
STUDIES IN NEUROLOGICAL TECHNIQUE 


No. 2: Indication and Method for the Use of the Electrical Re-enforce- 
ment for the Elicitation of the Absent Reflexes. 


799. James T. Stanley (formerly H. T. Dagistan), while at 
Ellsworth College, Iowa Falls, Iowa, produced the follow- 

ing plays: 

“In the Vanguard,” by Katrina Trask. 

“Ingomar.” 

“The Melting Pot,” by Israel Zangwill. 

“Deestrick Scule,” a comedy in two acts. 

“Rivals,” by Sheridan. , 

“The Spy of Gettysburg,” by Charles Townsend. 

“Prisoner of Zenda,” by Anthony Hope. 

“Our Alma Mater,” by Miron Leffingwell. 

“Prince Otto,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Recitals from 

“Macbeth” (a study in Nemesis). 

“Julius Caesar (conspiracy and consequences). 

“Hamlet.” 

“Merchant of Venice.” 
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704, 705. Mrs. Alma Gitchell-Morse recently staged success- 

ful productions of “All-of-a-“Sudden Peggy,” and three 
children’s plays, “The Sleeping Beauty,” “The Golden Goose” 
and “Christopher Columbus.” 


The following excerpt appeared in the Crook County Journal, 
Oregon :. 

“Those who were fortunate enough to attend the Lyric Theatre last 
Friday evening enjoyed a rare treat in hearing Mrs. Alma Gitchel- 
Morse’s dramatic recital of Tennyson’s ‘Enoch Arden.’ All the beautiful 
melody of Tennyson’s lines and all the pathos of the life story of Enoch 
Arden were ably portrayed by the talented reader. Every word was dis- 
tinetly audible to the farthest ends of the theatre and the story could 
easily be followed. Mrs. Morse is an artist of rare interpretative ability 
and Prineville is always glad of the opportunity to hear her.” 


710. The following clippings are taken from the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal: 


“Quite the most brilliant affair of the season at the Rhode Island 
Woman’s Club is its annual ‘gentlemen’s night’ and the one held at 
Churchill House on Wednesday evening was no exception to the rule. 
There was a large attendance and a delightful entertainment was given 
by Miss Adelaide Patterson. 


“The enthusiasm with which Miss Patterson was received was indi- 
eative of pleasant recollections of her previous appearance before the 
club. 


“*The Witching Hour,’ by Augustus Thomas, was chosen for the 
evening entertainment and, after a brief preface explanatory of its 
purpose and a tribute to the success of the author in the portrayal of 
different phases of telepathy, Miss Patterson read the play in a won- 
derfully sympathetic fashion, making real each character. Her success 
won for her a perfect ovation at its close.” 


“A notable addition to the Wednesday morning series of lectures at 
the State Normal School was made this forenoon with a masterly in- 
terpretation of Maeterlinck’s ‘Blue Bird,’ by Miss Adelaide Patterson. 

“Miss Patterson prefaced her study of the play by saying that when 
one read ‘The Blue Bird’ for the first time the inference drawn was 
that ‘The Blue Bird’ represented happiness, but that to her after closer 
study the search for the blue bird was typical of an effort to learn — 
wisdom and gain understanding. 

“Before giving each of the six acts the stage setting was pictured 
so vividly that one could visualize the characters in their proper envi- 
ronment. 
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“Throughout the entire play Miss Patterson’s remarkable versatility 
was demonstrated by the success with which she made each of the 
widely differing characters stand out with singular distinctness. Her 
voice also showed a mystic quality, which lent additional realism to 
the sometimes uncanny scenes portrayed. 


“The close attention of the large audience paid tribute to the success 
of the interpretation of the play.” 


11 (Fr.). Grace Lowry is doing platform work with a harpist 
for the University of Minnesota, and in Knappe, 
Wisconsin. 


711 (Sp.) Anna E. Bagstad is teaching in the Normal and 
Industrial School in Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


711. Mr. Luzerne Crandall is now completing his second suc- 

cessful year in the San Diego High School and Junior 
College, where he has established a department of Expression. 
Among the plays which he has produced are: “Liberty Hall,” 
“The Rivals,” “All-of-a-Sudden Peggy,” “The Rose o’ Plymouth 
Town,” “Mice and Men” and “Twelfth Night.” 


"11, °12. Madeline I. Randall successfully coached the High 

School students of Woodsville, Vt., for their Prize 
Speaking Contest which occurred February 3rd. She is to teach 
the Emerson system of Physical Culture to the Camp Fire 
Girls of St. Johnsbury, Vt. The following press notices relate 


to two of her recent engagements in entertainment work for 
Women’s Clubs: 


“A great novelty in a club guest night was the appearance of Miss 
Madeline Randall, reader and interpretative dancer. Miss Randall 
gave two readings and several dances, appearing in beautiful costumes 
for each number. The first group of three dances were: ‘To a Wild 
Rose,’ McDowell! ‘Mement Musical,’ Schubert; ‘The Frolic’ from 
‘Faust,’ Gounod. These were followed by dances of different nations: 
The Irish Jig, a Gavotte, and Spanish dances. Her graceful interpreta- 
tions won much admiration and applause.’—Coos County Democrat, 
Lisbon, N. H., Feb. 12. 


“A large attendance gathered at Town Hall last evening to witness the 
first appearance in Morrisville of Miss Madeline Randall, interpretative 
dancer. Miss Randall won the favor of her audience at once and re- 
sponded to insistent encores to each of her numbers. Her dancing 
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combines an excellent technique with great facility of expression and 
breadth of imagination, while her personality lends charm to her work. 
In her interpretative dances she was charming and her French, Irish, 
Spanish, Russian and Hungarian Folk Dances in national costumes were 
technically genuine and very attractive. In her last number, a panto- 
mimic dance, ‘The Butterfly,” she was the very essence of daintiness 
and caprice.—News and Citizen, Morrisville, Vt., Feb. 16. 


706. The students of the Buffalo Normal successfully pre- 
sented “Jeanne D’Arc” in pantomime. The work was 
presented under the direction of Jane M. Keeler. 


713. Edith Walton is teaching in a boarding school in Ger- 


mantown, Penn. 
{ 


14. Senella B. McKeon is teaching and also reading in Booth 
Bay Harbor, Maine. 


714. Mr. and Mrs. Harold Brookman (nee Ruth Zimmerman) 
are at home at 31 Conrad Street, Trenton, N. J. 


14. Jennie Windsor has been a visitor at the college recently. 
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ACK TO NATURE—to the buoyant 
freedom of the woods where the cool 
air and bright sunshine clear up the brain 
and the sounds ot the open play on the 


inner ear, and the heart is attuned to the wood's or- 
chestra—this is the aim of these rhythmic dancing 
ulustrations by Florence Fleming Noyes. 

In the Dance with the Balloons there is exhilar- 
ating joy in the play, but at the same time the length 


of line which complete physical abandonment would 
bring is shortened. by the mental action of watch- 
ful alertness. The figure with the ball balanced 
ready for action is intent upon the preparation, but 
abandonment will follow as soon as the ball is 
released. With the other figure the complete aban- 
donment has just been checked in its play by the ex- 
pectancy of catching the ball. © 

In the poise of Mrs. Noyes* is a supreme exam~ 
ple of the complete yielding to the joyous outpouring 
of emotion. ‘The sweeping expansion and strength 
of the poise, the illimitable line of action, the perfect 
symmetry of every part of the body impresses one 
with a feeling of breathless delight. The quivering 
sensitiveness of this figure finds a response in human- 
ity by its call for the expression of Life! Life! 


| ORGS 
Ae PNY 


*Picture of Florence Fleming Noyes, between pp. 248-249. 
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Daugh, the time is brief, a thread the length of a span, 
Laugh, and be proud to belong to the old prod pageant 


of matt. 
—JOHN MASEFIELD 


RETURN OF THE PAGEANT. 


The new pageantry is first and last of its people. The com- 
munity furnishes at once its theme, its actors, its audience. For 
this reason it would seem peculiarly adapted to give to the peo- 
ple an adequate outlet for their constant desire to express in 
dramatic form their native, though too often arrested, sense of 
beauty. The dramatic seems to be the dominant art-impulse 
in the masses, and in this its latest phase, it is made to include 
all the other fine arts—poetry, music, dancing, coloring, mod- 
eling, building—in a comprehensive, communal drama. It 
becomes indeed a patriotic embodiment of the life story of the 
people, recreating their romantic yesterdays, interpreting their 
own stirring day, imaging forth their dreams of yet fairer to- 
morrows. If this new art can stir the imagination of the peo- 
ple to do such things for themselves, surely co-operative lib- 
erty should flower ere long in a fairer state than any we have 
yet known, into something of lasting beauty. 

—F. H. Kocu. 
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Che Gext of a Pageant 


EstrHpr WILLIARD BATES. 


(Pageants and Pageantry, a compilation which Miss Esther 
Williard Bates wrote as thesis for the Master’s Degree at Bos- 
ton University, contains a complete summary of pageantry 
from its early history down to modern productions. “The 
Text of a Pageant” is reprinted by the permission of the 
author.) 

There are two types of pageantry now in vogue; one with 
a stationary background, with processionals, dances, and songs 
interwoven with a series of dramatic episodes, or miniature 
one-act plays, and the other with a moving background, floats, 
tableaux, street dances, long processions, and an absence of 
dialogue. The first is known as the English type of a pageant, 
because the great Warwick, York, Sherburne, and Bath pa- 
geants have adopted this model. The other type has been used 
with distinction in America and on the continent, notably in 
Philadelphia and at Bruges, France. In many cases the two 
types have been combined with varying success. With the 
amateur, the latter form has become popular because the text 
of the episodes seems to him to offer insurmountable difficul- 
ties. The chapter aims to give suggestions for writing both 
text and prologues for local pageants. 

Not every episode will demand a text. Certain scenes lend 
themselves admirably to pantomime. Silence alone has dram- 
atic atmosphere. It suggests mystery or secrecy. It may, in 
its varying character, reach the climax of either tragedy or 
comedy. The very speechlessness of the actors, so far from be- 
ing forgotten, is kept in mind by the spectators as a distinct 
dramatic impression. For instance, the illustration of Haw- 
thorne’s story of Old Esther Dudley summoning the ghosts of 
bygone guests to a midnight revelry at the Province House, a 
scene illustrating a midnight escape of runaway slaves by the 
“Underground Railway,” a meeting in the dark of Guy Fawkes 
and his conspirators, a Quaker church service, or any episode 
introducing dwarfs or fairies,—such as these might be marred 
by the spoken word. Pantomime, not dialogue, is their me- 
dium. But these forms of drama are relatively rare, and in 
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the majority of other kinds the speechlessness of a cast will con- 
vey an impression subtly foreign to the tone of the scene. A 
representation of the Peasants’ Revolt, a mob, a call to arms, 
given by action alone, would not and could not convey that 
impression of deep-voiced, outspoken rage that is the predom- 
inant motive in the movement. A festivity represented in pan- 
tomimic silence is unconvincing, unless it is designedly hu- 
morous. Hence we find that certain scenes in every pageant 
should be miniature plays, to give variety to the program, to 
fitly illustrate certain situations, and to enlarge the scope of 
the presentation. 

Intrust the writing of the scenes to one person, if possible, 
and, it goes without saying, select the one most fitted. A per- 
son with a talent for writing is desirable, but one with a taste 
for writing is indispensable. At least one co-operator of the 
latter variety is to be found in every group of twenty-five peo- 
ple. To begin with a survey, first plan the scope of your en- 
tertainment, the area of country, the centuries or portions of 
a century, or the number of persons and events illustrative of 
your subject. Do not hurry about this selection of episodes. 
Research is more fruitful here than anywhere. Then detail 
your scenes, and when they, are outlined, assign the prepara- 
tion of them, apart from the dialogue, to different individuals, 
if it be possible, to insure the greater variety. Whether the 
incidents are taken from town, nation, or individual, get all 
the information concerning them that the united libraries of 
your town can afford. In sixty cases out of a hundred there 
will be some bit of dialogue, more or less authentic, some court 
or state proceeding that will give the kernel of a dramatic in- 
cident. If all these fail, consult any fiction whose background 
coincides with the subject,—historical novels, plays, short sto- 
ries, or reminiscences. Imaginative biographies will be found 
suggestive; personal correspondence may give you valuable 
hints. Rarely, however, can anything found herein be used 
in toto. <A few silent phrases, an epigrammatic retort, a world- 
famous message,—any of these may be taken for the core,—led 
up to clearly and swiftly, and the curtain dropped in a burst 
of enthusiasm. 

If the sources fail to provide you with epigrams, they will 
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not fail to provide you with plots. The English-speaking 
race is a vigorous and original one, and it has no annals de- 
void of imaginative detail. There is no town or locality where 
romance, drama, keen and characteristic incident, deep and 
tragic stories, material which any novelist or playwright would 
value, are not to be found. 

Do not despise, while working up data, the village antiquar- 
ian. He may remember the detail which no history gives, and 
the spot the anachronism that escaped the director. If he will 
come to the rehearsals and talk to the participants, he will 
give them more fire than they ever dreamed they possessed. 
He will remember old party songs, and catchwords, costumes, 
and ancient dances. The longer he talks, the richer grows his 
vein of memory. Even though he bore some of the actors 
with his droning reminiscence, he will enchant the others, and 
perchance he will conclude by producing suddenly, and with 
much pride, the fan that Lafayette gave his great grandmother, 
the costume that his long-dead ancestor danced in at the Proy- 
ince House, ancient china of pre-Revolutionary date, and real 
fashion plates of 1840. Such treasures lurk obscurely in every 
town. If the actors have recourse to the veritable furniture, 
costumes, and properties of the old days; if the scene is laid 
on the very spot of its ancient action, think of the subtle aids 
to realism that these conditions afford. In English and Amer- 
ican historical pageants, the descendants of the characters de- 
picted have played the parts of their own ancestors, and thou- 
sands have employed the original sites in their traditional epi- 
sodes. These various circumstances are often available, and 
the more these aids are brought into requisition, the greater 
the advantages of the pageant. 

In one sense, every pageant is historical, whether it treats 
of science, of music, of art, of pedagogy, of individual biogra- 
phy, or symbolism. To present these ideas in dramatic form, 
precedent or logic will cause the manager to give them in their 
evolutionary order, and this is history. Novel and scarcely 
known matter has a value of its own in pageantry, but on the 
other hand, familiar incidents touch the thread of memory. The 
kindling of dormant ideas follows the familiar tale, and the 
memory of the audience rises to meet the reminiscence of the 
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play. The best-known story will hold when it is enlivened with 
all the scenery, dialogues, dances, music, and costumes that 
the director’s art affords. However, when it comes to a choice 
in selecting episodes from the history of your theme, and the 
hackneyed incident is matched with the obscure, make your 
choice with regard to the dramatic possibilities of each, rather 
than importance as historic events, 

A pageant episode should be designed to last from five to 
twenty minutes, but never much longer. Eight ten-minute 
scenes, arranged by an amateur, with the necessary time for 
shifting of backgrounds, will prolong the evening to the ac- 
cepted two and a half or three hours. A pageant that lasts 
longer than this defeats its own purpose. The delay between 
the episodes should be used for entertainment that do not re- 
quire the whole of the stage. Typical dances, peasants’ songs, 
minstrels, waits, folk songs, student songs of the Middle Ages, 
minuets danced to the music of a spinet, a carnival of Mardi 
gras, Lupercalian festivities, and Shrove-tide customs, all these 
furnish ideal settings for the intervening events. In any event, 
avoid the empty pause, because it permits the illusion to lapse, 
and the audience must be fired anew with each scene. This is 
disastrous to the actors, who feel an impassive reception 
acutely. 


Let the wording be simple and terse. Do not strain the 
dramatic effect in your speeches. If the incident and the ac- 
tion are vigorous, the simpler the speech, the more moving it 
is. Drama is essentially elemental, and refinements of phras- 
ing, unless done by a master, lose effect in crossing the foot- 
lights. The amateur playwright is safer with simple words. 
It is not meant by this to avoid picturesque words, but to choose 
words of common, spoken usage, homely similes, vernacular 
retorts, and vigorous, not sentimental, appeals to the emotion. 
Although customs have changed, human nature has not, and 
the feelings of to-day are identical with those of a thousand 
years ago. The Greek tragedy may not represent mixed mo- 
tives, but mingled emotions, cross purposes, and confusions of 
aims existed in ancient Greece, nevertheless. Remember, also, 
to motivate your incident sufficiently on the stage. Do not 
trust to your hearer’s general knowledge to supply what goes 
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before and after, not even if you are dealing with the Decla- 
ration of Independence. He may know it well enough, but 
your province is not so much to instruct as to create an illu- 
sion. It is not safe to expect the imagination of the audience 
to do this. If the far-reaching causes of the crisis are too re- 
mote to give in action, put them in the mouths of your speakers 
as reminiscences. Take time and pains in the approach to the 
climax, but drop the curtain as soon as possible afterwards. 
A long trail of results weakens the tragedy or the triumph. 
If you leave the audience so breathless that a minute’s pause 
ensues before the applause bursts forth, success is achieved. 

Very soon after the pageant is begun, there will come the 
question how far historical accuracy should extend. In re- 
gard to scenery, costumes, and the elimination of anachronisms, 
the enthusiastic pageant master should be limited only by sheer 
impossibilities. In regard to the text, however, there is a new 
difficulty. Where fable ends and history begins is still being 
discussed. Some historians give credence to many tales, while 
others discard them all. Nearly every picturesque incident, 
every death-bed epigram, every touch of romance, has been 
stripped, and not improbably with justice, from our list of his- 
torical certainties. If all the tales that have gathered round 
any pageant theme are to be subjected to the searching light 
of proved existence, dramatic loss will result. On the other 
hand, if credence is publicly given to a tale which the ages have 
artistically added to the bare fact, the pageant is laid open to 
the charge of being unscholarly. In this dilemma, Mr. Louis 
N. Parker may be taken as exemplar. He does not discard 
the legend when it lends itself to the beauty of his stage. More- 
over, many a fiction contains the very quintessence of the spirit 
of the times, while the established fact is too full to reach across 
the footlights. The question resolves itself into a choice be- 
tween parable and axiom, between story and moral, between 
fact and fancy. Let us, then, take our fable where we find it, 
knowing that if it is not history, it is, at least, history’s apoth- 
eosis. 

The use of a prologue is certainly to be recommended, and 
narrative choruses to introduce the episodes. There is no ar- 
bitrary rule for these. The Shakespearean chorus is blank 
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verse, but the eighteenth century and the early nineteenth em- 
ployed the rhymed iambic pentameter. The Greek chorus was 
in the inimitable strophe and antistrophe. 


The function of these verses is to introduce the theme to the 
audience, to strike the note of the plays, to give the purpose 
of their presentation. There are precedents for having the 
prologue represent an inspirational deity, of a symbolic person- 
ification closely connected with the theme. As an example, 
the presiding muse, where any of the arts are featured, the 
Druidic priest in an English pageant, the fairy in Celtic scenes, 
the magician to introduce the Middle Ages, or the Goddess of 
Liberty, or Columbia in an American pageant. These failing 
the conventional prologue may wear the academic cap and 
gown, or the Greek or Roman drapery. The man or woman 
chosen to read the lines should possess height, beauty, a full- 
toned voice, and an ear for reading verse. To hold his 
audience without the aids of scenery or incident will 
require vigor and impressiveness. If the Greek plural chorus 
is used, great care must be taken to have the lines given dis- 
tinctly. The make-up and bearing must be done so admirably 
that the dignity of the group will appear at once. 


The introductory lines to each scene will give comparatively 
little trouble. They simply explain the episode in a few lines, 
and possibly point a moral, or punctuate the close with an epi- 
gram that clinches the scene. They may vary in length from 
eight to twenty lines; the shorter the better, since the reading 
of verse is not enlivening, and the pageant must not drag. 


The epilogue offers more scope for poetic feeling than any 
other part. The going down of the curtain, the vanishing of 
the beauty of the scenes, the awakening of the dream, and the 
symbolism of the play are all poetic subjects. It will be found 
that any one who has conceived the rest of the pageant will 
have much to say here. Nevertheless, he must be brief, for the 
orchestra will be putting up their instruments and the audi- 
ence thinking about the last car. 


For the unity of the pageant, it is best to have all the verses 
done by one person. They are to unify a possibly inchoate 
mass of incident, and different hands might be noticeable. Gaps 
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in time and theme must be bridged and the interrelation closely 
shown. The recurrent idea is to be echoed and the audience 
feel that all the episodes are strung on one thread. 


PROLOGUE OF A COLONIAL PAGEANT. 


Where Time long since has reaped, and Change has wrought 
Transfigured pages in the Book of Thought, — 
Where in recessional has passed away 

Dull many a pageant in the world’s wide play,— 
Where king and court, philosopher and page 
Have passed to death and dust from age to age,— 
Where those pale pilgrims, who were counted blest, 
The shifting hour glass fulfilled of rest— 

We take you back to-night upon the stage 

That you may read this old colonial page: 

And, as the leaves of centuries unfold, 

Find witches, kings, and regicides enscrolled ; 
Midst magistrates and Puritans therein 
Perchance some jester find or harlequin. 

Should laughter fail, not so the living Truth,— 
That keeps its words, archaic or uncouth! 


FROM A PROLOGUE. 

Time, who doth bind men with his chain of years, Fate, who 
doth make all life to bloom and close, 

Death, who doth reap for Time and Fate: These three wage 
war against the starry crown of song, 

And stand in dreaded leaguer, with drawn swords, before the 
garden where the Rose of Art, 

Like a blown flame, hath being and delight. But here behold 
a miracle: Time sleeps; 

Fate nods; and death hath had his will. Tonight, the centur- 
ies like pages of a book, 

Turn backward; and the Rose of Art doth breathe, with a new 
perfume, spring tides long forgot. 

—TuHomMaAs Woop STEVENS. 
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Equipping Pageants 
ARTHUR C, PARKER, 
Secretary of the Society of American Indians. 


[At the request of the Lake Placid Club, New York, Arthur C, Parker 
has made translations of ceremonies of the Iroquois tribes, adapting 
them to dramatic pageantry. These episodes from Indian life are pre- 
sented on the ground that was originally inhabited by these tribes. 
“Council Fire of the Iroquois,’ “Passing of the War Pole,” and “Maize 
Maiden,” are three pageants arranged by Mr. Parker.] 


The staging of the pageant requires skill, ingenuity, and in- 
telligence, and beyond this, a command of resources. Whether 
a definite series of historical events are to be portrayed as a 
serious effort to dramatize by processions or parades, historical 
facts and ideas, there must be a definite plan of action. The 
pageant must mean something, and to achieve this end, accu- 
racy must be observed in the most minute details. Historical 
and ethnological accuracy are the difficult parts of pageantry, 
for it is easy to err and therefore to create and perpetuate 
wrong impressions. 


When the pageant has been written and its plan fully devel- 
oped, it should be subjected to the criticism of experts familiar 
with the subjects which are to be dramatized, unless by chance 
it should be written by or in collaboration with a person pro- 
fessionally familiar with the subject. If this caution is ob- 
served the assembling of the property and costumes will be 
made easier and lead to greater accuracy. It is well to know 
just what each individual character is to be and to study and 
plan his equipment accordingly. 

In staging a historical play or parade, it is sometimes use- 
ful to study the magazines or publications issued at the time 
designed to be represented. This will, in a certain degree, 
assure accuracy in costumes, but it is also well to consult di- 
rectors of historical museums on these subjects. The impor- 
tance of a good historical library must not be overlooked, and 
the most accurate volumes should be consulted. The mistake 
of a wrong type of shoe buckle, the wrong form of coat or hat, 
will be criticized by persons who may be familiar with history, 
but beyond this the many persons who come to see the pro- 
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duction will be deceived. The Revolutionary heroes should not 
be given a Civil War cavalry saber, and the Dutch burghers 
should not wear the silk stockings of the French cavalier. The 
better firms supplying costumes for theatrical purposes should 
be consulted and suggestions should not only be accepted from 
them but given to them in order that they may outfit the pa- 
geant and others held at future times as correctly as possible. 
In a matter of costume and equipment there should not be the 
element of haste. There should be a deliberate study of the 
subject. If the individual actors are able to make their own 
garments or if the officials in charge of the production desire 
to have this done, a set of working drawings should be pro- 
vided for the details by some tailor or dressmaker. Large firms 
such as the Francis Bannerman Company of New York City 
are glad to supply information about military equipment, cos- 
tumes and other details. In pageants where Indian life is por- 
trayed, it is of prime importance to consult with the ethnolo- 
gists in the larger museums as those in New York and Cam- 
bridge. This will insure historical and ethnological accuracy, 
for in almost every pageant Indian life is incorrectly repre- 
sented and costumes are worn of which no Indian of the locality 
ever dreamed. In certain cases the paraphernalia of the plains 
Indian is regarded as sufficiently typical and is used. An 
amusing instance of this kind that reveals how errors may be 
perpetuated was shown at a recent pageant in Schenectady, 
where Hiawatha strutted before the crowd decked in a Sioux 
war bonnet. Any ethnologist familiar with Iroquoian life 
would have been able to tell the officials connected with the 
pageant that the Sioux war bonnet to Hiawatha was an em- 
blem of all that his teachings were launched against. As well 
might Kitchener wear a Prussian helmet. 


The mamner of dressing the hair, the style of leggings and 
the shirts should be carefully considered and should be drawn 
up by or submitted to the criticism of ethnologists familiar with 
the tribal life of the Indians who are to be represented. 


The staging of pageantry should not be left to the hands of 
an amateur unless he is to be given an adequate period of time 
in which to study his subject and the opportunity to consult 
with experts. These experts should be invited to coach the 
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participants in a certain measure and to direct the staging of 
the spectacle. Museum and historical societies generally are 
unwilling to loan garments or utensils, but are uniformly glad 
to submit their specimens for copy or study. With these sug- 
gestions in mind, it should not be difficult for persons somewhat 
familiar with stage work to use their ingenuity in providing the 
requisite properties and in getting together garments and other 
articles that are in every way accurate. There should be wide 
co-operation between the parties interested and each one should 
know definitely what his special part requires him to achieve. 


THE DREAMS DENIED. 


Our lives are moulded by the things we miss. 
Not by Love’s answering eyes, not by his kiss, 
But by Love’s hunger do we learn Love’s bliss. 


Our growth must answer to the swell and strain 
Of thew and sinew toward the ultimate gain; 
The warrior’s worth is measured by his pain. 


Upwards our hopes are flung, like tongues of fire. 
The dreams denied unendingly aspire; 
The soul must take the shape of its desire. 
Century. —Marion ConTHONY SMITH. 
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A Pageant of the Northwest 
Frepperick H. Koc, ’03, ’04. 


[The Sock and Buskin Society of the University of North Da- 
kota presented The Pageant of the Northwest on May 29, 714. 
The work was done under the direction of Prof. Frederick H. 
Koch, a graduate of Emerson College, who is now head of the 
Department of English in the University. Nellie Kingsbury, 
13, aided as one of the directors of the stage. The perform- 
ances took place in the new open-air theatre on the campus, 
dedicated on the evening of the first performance as “The Bank- 
side Theatre.” 

As a permanent record of the event a book was prepared 
which contains the complete text. The following article by 
Prof. F. H. Koch is reprinted from the book with the author’s 
permission. | 

The text of the Pageant of the Northwest was written by 
eighteen undergraduate students in collaboration. It is in four 
parts, each part prepared by a group of four. One student 
wrote the prologue, the epilogue, and the interludes, while 
the music for the lyrics was composed by another. 

The interludes were designed to suggest the spirit and form 
of the old ballad, and to indicate the mood of the scenes they 
introduce. The leading parts are chanted by the Spirit of 
Prophecy, the refrains by a chorus of Attending Spirits who 
dance an harmonious accompaniment. 

In all essentials the historical facts have been strictly fol- 
lowed: in many cases the speeches have been retained in their 
original form. Native Indian music, recorded by Mr. Harold 
A. Loring, collector of songs and folk-lore of the American In- 
dians for the United States government, has been introduced, 
and a group of full-blooded Chippewas with their costumes, 
trappings and instruments, have been brought from the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation to take speaking parts in the scene, and 
so lend reality to the pageant. 

The story of the pageant is in four parts. The first three 
parts relate the remarkable adventures and achievements of 
three heroic Frenchmen—Radisson, La Salle, and Verendrye— 
whose vision of a western empire impelled them to win for the 
flag of France the wide wilderness of the great Northwest. First 
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came the resourceful Radisson, preparing the way for the or- 
ganization of the historic Hudson’s Bay Company, in 1670; 
then, the gallant La Salle, striving to unite the warring tribes 
of the upper Mississippi Valley into a confederacy able to re- 
pel invasion, and protect the fur-traders who were to follow 
him; next, the far-sighted Verendrye, the first white man to 
follow the northern course of the Missouri River in the prairie 
country of what is now the Commonwealth of North Dakota. 
The fourth part, presenting the famous expedition of two in- 
trepid Americans, Captains Lewis and Clark, marks the final 
conquest for the United States of all the country westward to 
the Great Sea. At their first winter camp, Fort Mandan, on 
the Missouri River, near the present site of Stanton, North 
Dakota, they found Sakakawea, the Bird-Woman, whose kindly 
leadership guided them safely over the dangerous mountain 
ranges to the sheltered valleys by the Western Sea. 

Such is the story of “A Pageant of the Northwest.” It seems 
fitting to conclude it with the figure of Sakakawea, an embodi- 
ment of the undaunted will, and the friendliness of the homes 
of our great Northwest. 

In its communal authorship “A Pageant of the Northwest” 
is perhaps without a precedent in modern pageant-making. The 
work, though long and hard,—for the writers were more than 
nine months in collecting the historical data and converting 
them into pageant form—has been altogether refreshing, re- 
calling the very beginnings of literature in ‘those happy days,” 
as Herder calls them, when literature “lived in the ears of the 
people, on the lips, and in the harps of living bards.” 


SAKAKAWEA’S CHANT. 
A Translation from the Indian. 
Now Ii shall go home again, home to my mountains, 
Home to the plains of the fair Sego lily, 
Home to the forests and tepees of childhood, 
Home to the hills and cliff-graves of my Fathers. 


The years have been bleak in this cold prairie country, 

My heart has grown restless, my feet have grown weary ; 
As birds fain would fly from the southland in springtime, 
I’ve yearned for my home when the soft Chinock called me. 


Across the great Tetons and Wind River Ranges, 
Through canyons and passes, these brave men will travel, 
Till I lead them at last to the warm sheltered valleys, 
Where dwell the Soshone, loved by the Great Spirit. 


Selections from Harious Articles on Pageantry 
By Mrs. C. E. DALLIN. 


(Author of The Pageant of Education, The Pageant of Prog- 
ress and The Arlington Pageant.) 


The words pageant and pageantry have always had a magic 
power conjuring up to the imagination scenes of gay and bril- 
liant splendor of days gone by. They spirit us away from the 
prosaic present and recreate the picturesque scenes that en- 
liven the pages of historical novels or the annals of Italian life 
of the Renaissance when the ablest artists of the day contrib- 
uted their highest skill to aid in producing spectacles of great 
artistic beauty. 

During the last decade the words have acquired a new group 
of associations, especially to those who have been fortunate 
enough to witness the effect of pageantry in stimulating the 
best elements in community life. In almost every country from 
the beginning of history, festivals taking the form of proces- 
sions and episodic spectacles have been celebrated at certain 
periods. So universal is this,.that it seems as though there 
must be an instinctive human need for this sort of expression. 


The asceticism of the early Christians led them to frown 
upon the festivals and spectacles of the Greeks and Romans, 
but the Renaissance was a return in all sincerity and truth to 
the glory and gladness of nature, and naturally the pageant 
and festival were revived with added splendor. Great as was 
the joy in the beauty of these festivals in themselves and in 
the gay carnival spirit abroad at such times, they had a far 
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deeper value in as much as they were a potent means, just as 
art of all kinds was, in educating a people who could not read. 
The church was aided by them in impressing herself, and by 
them also the events of the past were presented and kept vividly 
in mind. The Reformation in its turn exerted its influence by 
suppressing all manifestations of a gay and festive character, 
but it could not root out the love for them inherent in humanity. 

Does it not seem as though the world was now awakening to 
a new Renaissance, bringing a realization of the necessity for 
emotional education and development. The joyous riot in col- 
or, the serious consideration of the drama and the excessive 
popularity of the dance may perhaps be considered evidences of 
this. Community self-expression in pageantry, Civic theatres 
and Municipal choruses such as that at Rochester all are in- 
dications of the same tendency. 

Our immediate interest in pageantry centers about what is 
called the revival of English pageantry a few years ago. The 
folk plays by Louis N. Parker were not like the old English 
pageants; but because he realized the compelling attraction of 
the word, he merely called his productions pageants. It is 
easy to imagine how a man with his skill could present in Eng- 
lish settings of impressive beauty, hallowed by poetic and ro- 
mantic association, community dramas truly representing the 
picturesqueness of scenes from English History in such a way 
as to arouse great enthusiasm. The influence of the movement 
in England extended to America. But the first Pageants given 
here were produced under great disadvantages. People gen- 
erally had many misconceptions in regard to the modern pa- 
geants and their purposes. They imagined them to be popular 
spectacular shows lacking high motives, art and taste. Thus 
they were looked upon with indifference and prejudice and it 
was a struggle to obtain for them civic co-operation and finan- 
cial support. Their purpose was too high to be understood ex- 
cept by those who were deeply interested in, and who welcomed 
in a perfectly unbiassed way, all means of civic betterment. 

Mr. Louis N. Parker expresses his conception of a Pageant 
by saying that a pageant is a part of a great festival of Thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the past glory of a city, and for 
its present prosperity. He adds that his pageants have always 
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been opened and closed by great commemorative services on 
the previous and concluding Sundays in all places of worship. 
Such an interpretation removes the whole thing to a high plane 
and out of the mere spectacular entertainment. 

We in America realize that there is in our country to-day a 
vast population, ignorant of our language, our history, our in- 
stitutions, and our ideals, and this fact is a big problem to cope 
with. From the experiments that have been made, it has seemed 
that these very things concerning our national life can be force- 
fully, dramatically, and delightfully presented, by means of pa- 
geantry, and that expressions of patriotism through its chan- 
nels have re-acted on the foreign population and brought a 
sympathetic response. This method of teaching is not only 
effective and delightful, but it is all the more influential because 
it appeals to the old-world love for such things inherent in our 
foreign population. , 

The first American pageants were undertaken by small or- 
ganizations in an unambitious manner. They were experi- 
ments, and those presenting them were fearful of the results, 
were worried about the finances and in doubt about the atti- 
tude of the spectator. As soon, however, as the civic pageant 
was successfully presented more general interest was stimu- 
lated, and pageantry is constantly gaining recognition. It 
seems as though it might eventually come to be a part of our 
American life, serving as a means of welding together the many 
diverse elements in our communities by united interest in glori- 
fying the town, city or nation. 

At first “pageant” in America meant a very nondescript sort 
of thing. All sorts of entertainments were called pageants. 
In fact the word was much over-used because it had such charm. 
However, in the course of time its content has been narrowed 
to mean generally speaking a spectacle or drama presented by 
a community with certain structural elements, which after the 
present experimental stage has passed, will probably become 
well defined. We shall then have laws for pageants and pa- 
geant dramas, and they will have the same flexibility and adapt- 
ability to social and intellectual ideals as other laws of art. It 
is possible that pageantry will be a potent influence in the es- 
tablishment of the Outdoor Civic Theatre of the future. Out- 
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door theatres are being erected over the country by private in- 
dividuals, but it is hoped that municipalities will understand 
some day how outdoor spectacles can be used to stimulate 
patriotism and civic spirit. 

From one point of view the ideal conditions for a pageant 
are found in a small community. Yet there is something stu- 
pendous in the thought and the realization of a pageant such as 
that at St. Louis, which was the “largest dramatic production 
since the world began,” with seventy-five hundred people on the 
stage and one hundred thousand in the audience. Let your 
imagination fancy a great exposition opening with a pageant, 
consisting first of a procession of people from all over the world 
dressed in national costumes and carrying symbols of their re- 
ligion and of their industries; second of a tableau of these 
people grouped about some splendid architectural feature of 
the exposition, so that while all the participants unite in a hymn 
in which all can sincerely join, the eye may rejoice in the play 
of the fountains and the lights and shadows on the stately 
architecture round about. If to these elements should be added 
a symbolic prelude followed by a historical pageant interpret- 
ing its significance, would not a magnificent opportunity be 
afforded for teaching the story of human development? 

In order to be a little more concrete let us consider some of 
the circumstances arising from such a production as a small 
community like Arlington, Massachusetts, could produce. 


We are sitting out of doors in the late afternoon of a lovely 
spring day, one among hundreds or thousands of our own towns- 
folk. The setting sun and lengthening shadows enhance the 
beauty and mystery of the scene about us, which should be cho- 
sen because of its great natural beauty. We watch the chang- 
ing light on the greensward, the hills and the lake, and thus 
we eagerly await the fruition of all the labor, devotion and 
zeal of the whole community, for, if a pageant is ideally man- 
aged, every element in the community will participate in it; 
everything possible has been made in the community, every ac- 
complishment and talent have been brought into play, and hun- 
dreds or thousands of people have contributed in one way or 
another to its success. . . . 


In Arlington the fact that the greater part of the pageanters 
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were busy men and women, and also the fact that they 
were drawn from various elements in the community gave the 
affair a dignity and seriousness which increased its possibili- 
ties of influence. In many cases participation in the pageant 
meant a real sacrifice of time and money, and this also caused 
an earnest attitude toward the work that not only helped to 
bring out the best in everybody but also resulted in that sense 
of personal responsibility that played so large a part in the 
successful presentation of the pageant. 

The compensation for all the sacrifice and effort, however, 
was forthcoming. The whole experience to most of the pa- 
geanters was one of pure joy, the inspiration of being a part 
of such a movement, the pleasure of contributing to the crea- 
tion of a thing of beauty, the opportunity for. self expression, 
which is one of the highest missions of civic pageantry, the joy 
that comes from playing a part in romantic and picturesque 
attire, thus throwing off for the nonce the hundrum common- 
places of life—these few things added to the great civic and 
cultural advantages of pageantry, are enough to suggest the 
many and varied channels of influence the circumstances of 
such a movement might provide. Those who were most inti- 
mately connected with the pageant learned from time to time 
of significant incidents that prove how far reaching was its 
influence, how it brought pleasure and happiness to many, and 
how it was a means of establishing cordial relationship between 
people who might otherwise never have met on a familiar 
footing. 

There are many opportunities by which community co-opera- 
tion and sympathy are brought about. In Arlington, for in- 
stance, a mass meeting was called to which delegates from 
every society and organization in the town were invited. The 
opening of this meeting was a crucial moment; but success was 
then assured for almost every one of the fifty-four societies 
responded and expressed their willingness to co-operate. The 
executive committee went away from the meeting with a guar- 
anteed fund of a thousand dollars voluntarily offered to them 
through the enthusiastic support of a number of public-spirited 
citizens. } 

The work of the committees, if they are chosen with wide 
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representation of different societies, brings varying elements 
together. The report of almost every chairman at Arlington in- 
cluded an enthusiastic word about the joy the committee had 
found in working together, and it was always attributed to the 
influence of the pageant spirit. Besides the goodfellowship en- 
gendered at meetings in the committee work, there are the re- 
hearsals for the dramatic episodes, for the dances and choruses. 
The whole movement becomes one of joy to all concerned pro- 
vided there is no friction. This was fortunately escaped in Ar- 
lington, and about a thousand people worked together with co- 
operation and mutual respect. 

The experience of witnessing a community pageant lifts an 
audience out of itself and makes it feel as though it were be- 
holding some great drama of human progress, and to sit amid 
beautiful surroundings and live for a brief time with ideas and 
ideals must have an inspiring and uplifting effect on any com- 
munity. 

In order that a pageant shall produce such effects as I have 
noted, the attention of every spectator should be concentrated 
on the same thing at the same time. There must be no break in 
the breathless interest with which it is witnessed from begin- 
ning to end, not a moment must be lost, not a moment when the 
eyes, ears and minds of the multitude are not intent on the same 
beautiful and dramatic scene. To attain this simple dramatic 
effect nothing must be done to dissipate energy and attention. 
The spoken word must only be used when it can be heard by 
every spectator. It should accompany action which is so dra- 
matic and self-explanatory that the spoken word is not essen- 
tial any more than in an opera. 

How, then, is such a pageant created? First, the theme 
must be chosen. The civic pageant should, it seems to me, have 
for its theme either in the prelude or in the pageant itself, some 
characteristic things in connection with the community. Thus it 
should somehow make clear what the community stands for, 
how it is doing its share in the development of some great hu- 
man force or movement, what its past history has been, what 
influences have shaped it, what it owes to the remote past, and 
what are its future possibilities. 

Each community has its own individuality. Beautiful myths 
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and poetry may be woven about its symbolic representation. 
The industrial town, the seaport, the literary center, the art- 
tistic center, the agricultural town, the town rich in historic 
associations, give opportunities for characteristic treatment. 

When the theme has been chosen, all the picturesque and 
dramatic elements in the history of the community are searched 
out, the historical societies, the old settlers, and all the annals 
of the neighborhood are consulted, the garrets are ransacked 
and the relics are brought forth, until at last the material is 
gathered together and arranged into a moving story which can 
be dramatically presented. The history of the community is 
the one important topic for the time being. 


In Arlington the pupils in the schools, in order to appreciate 
the historical episodes, made a thorough study of the local his- 
tory, months before the presentation of the pageant. Thus 
when the day for the performance of the pageant drama came, 
the people who took part in it had real love for it, and this was 
largely due to the fact that they had entered so deeply into its 
spirit and meaning. In fact, they put so much of themselves 
into their preparation for it that they helped to create what 
was the most unique and precious thing in it—that wonderful 
spirit of unity and that element of absolute veri-similitude 
which impressed most profoundly all who witnessed the pa- 
geant. 

In all that I have said I have merely hinted at the educa- 
tional value of pageantry along conventional lines. The oppor- 
tunities for cultural training are too evident to require consid- 
eration here. Its highest value to a community is the awaken- 
ing and stimulation of civic pride and civic sympathy. In look- 
ing back over the Arlington Pageant it seems like a magnificent 
tapestry, lovingly wrought by many hands out of threads of 
brilliant and harmonious colors with a background of lake and 
trees and sky stretching far off into the distance. Interwoven 
with the warp, by which was worked out the beauty of the de- 
sign, the charm of the color, the dramatic and poetic appeal of 
the story, are many golden woof-threads that represent the en- 
thusiasm, the devotion, the sinking of party, race and religious 
prejudice, the civic pride, the reverence for the past, the joy- 
ous expression of gratitude for the blessings of the present and 
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whatsoever things are lovely and of good report that contrib- 
uted to the beauty and success of the whole. 

This tapestry hung in the walls of memory will ever be a 
priceless possession to‘all who were in any way connected with 
the pageant. As the years go on they will more and more re- 
alize what a privilege it was to lend their aid in a movement, 
which above all things, did much toward fostering, for a time 
at least, the community spirit. Surely with the full realiza- 
tion of the highest influences of the pageant spirit, there can 
be little doubt in the minds of the Arlington people that a civic 
pageant such as theirs, a drama of the people, for the people 
and by the people, is a potent means of developing civie pride 
and the spirit of true democracy. 


APRIL’S DREAM. 


The stream’s breath tastes of the wood’s perfume, 
Filled are the woods with foam; 
And the sea like a sheet ’neath the summer noon, 
With the languorous swerve runs home. 
The heat of a pulse the warm sun stirs 
In the air, the sea and stream, 
Beckons the heart—and the soul allures 
Forth, into April’s dream. 
—WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAIT. 


THE WANDERER. 
Whose farthest footstep never strayed 
Beyond the village of his birth 
Is but a lodger for the night 
In this old wayside inn of earth. 


Tomorrow he shall take his pack 
And set out for the ways beyond 
On the old trail from star to star, 
An alien and a vagabond. 
The Gypsy Trail. —RricHarp Hovey. 
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Rhythmic Expression, Dancing, and the Pageant 
GEORGIA SPRAGUE. 


[Florence Fleming Noyes, a graduate of Emerson College, has de- 
veloped the Educational System of Rhythmic Expression from the 
Emerson Principles, which have guided her to the further realization 
of primal Expression through movement. This system has its source 
not in the External consciousness, but in the unsophisticated, elemental 
consciousness—the consciousness of the Nature World. The Florence 
Fleming Noyes, School of Rhythmic Expression is at 57 West 57th 
Street, New York.] 


“The World is too much with us.” It fills the thought of 
the business man and deluges the laborer, while social circles 
seek happiness in frivolous functions. The world emotions 
are thrust upon us by the newspapers, the magazines, and the 
theatres, while all of us are struggling along on the dead level 
of existence where the world claims her victims. Above the 
din of this clatter we have heard the many cries “Back to Na- 
ture,” for freedom and happiness, back to simplicity for joy 
and beauty, but none have shown us the way to Nature, while 
only the few intuitively have sensed the joy of its rhythm. 

Simplicity does not mean a little cottage out in the country 
with a cow tied in the back yard, nor does it mean, necessarily, 
wearing poor and inferior garments. Simplicity does not mean 
poverty. The so-called simple farmer arising at five in the 
morning, toiling all day for a livelihood, eating his homely meal 
and retiring at nine may be far more complex than the pros- 
perous business man riding to business in his automobile. Sim- 
plicity is not made by conditions, nor can man make simplicity. 
Simplicity is single-mindedness and can only appear in our con- 
sciousnes when we have eliminated all the complex emotions 
which block our pathway to this ideal world. 

The Spirit of Nature is the heart of Simplicity, but how many 
have become acquainted with it? How many are single-minded 
enough to hear her soft voice or feel her soft touch? 

Nature may furnish a playground for recreation in which 
we may hunt, fish, walk or sail. In this instance Nature means 
an opportunity for physical freedom, but those who look no 
deeper do not know Nature. Then, there is the man of science, 
the botanist, the astronomer, the mineralogist, who is scrutiniz- 
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ing Nature with a strong lens, thinking to discover her secret 
of life. He does not know Nature, nor will he ever find her 
secret in this way. Great artists alone have heard sympathet- 
ically this secret because they have listened with the inner ear, 
the instinct and all the deliberate searching of a lifetime could 
not have unfolded to the other, what she told to them in the 
twinkling of an eye. Great harmonies swept through them 
and they gave to the world what they felt through whatever 
channel of expression had been opened for them. They had en- 
tered the realm of the real, the land of Simplicity. 

The World will declare that the illusion of the Poet is for 
the poet alone, that it is intangible and unreal, that the world 
of fact is more practical and enduring. Yet when a man reads 
novels or goes to the theatre is he not exercising and living in 
his imagination, and oftentimes filling his mind with feelings 
and illusions, not of the unsophisticated Nature mood but with 
gross human-mood, which forces his imagination into channels 
of perversion, or at best into those of trivial personal pleasure. 
This imagination is destructive and leads to sordid feelings and 
sordid living. These manifestations are his world of fact. Why 
does he not demand that which is re-creating and constructive 
as well as merely entertaining and relaxing? 

What of this emotional nature? Has it in education been 
guided to the single feeling of the Nature mood and movement? 
The physical and scientific sides of Nature are open to all, but 
what of the artistic or emotional side? It is true that the 
wood-chopper may pause and catch for an instant the feeling 
of harmony in the silence of the forest but until now no one 
has directly made the Spirit of Nature the foundation for a 
System of constructive education. 

Fads and superstitions, fear of criticism, personal opinion 
and the traditions have tied us up mentally, and what has re- 
strained us mentally has done so bodily and emotionally as well. 
Briefly, then, self-consciousness, that is, consciousness of per- 
sonal feeling, is responsible for the bondage of expression, the 
lack of spontaneity and simplicity. The consciousness of self 
is the root of all tension, of all exertion, self-will, fear of old 
age and disintegration. In short, self-will is disobedience and 
in proportion as we disobey do we pay the punishment in per- 
verted expression. 
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Movement is primal expression; it is primal language. Move- 
ment is the one language common to all people and all nations. 
It is the one communication which is understood by all. Rhyth- 
mic movement is not only understood by all people and nations 
but by all of Nature, for it is the universal expression under- 
lying all. Rhythm is the language of the flowers. It is the 
natural activity of the undulations of the sea. It is the nat- 
ural movement of the animals, and it is the fundamental expres- 
sion of mankind. Primitive man danced his feelings before ex- 
pressing them in any other way. Tone and word grew out of 
the necessity of emphasizing bodily movement through sound. 

Movement is also primal music, expressing the harmony of 
the soul completely and absolutely. Audible music was con- 
ceived as assistance in expression when primal, rhythmic move- 
ment was broken through lack of co-ordination, which in turn 
occurred because of a sudden consciousness of self. 

Modern dancing is a struggle for freedom of expression, but 
the consciousness of self still binds the masses and their self- 
willed, rebellious bursting into the modern mania is not the 
significance of freedom but admits license into the household 
of liberty. The modern dancing expresses a modern personal 
feeling and is exemplified in like movement. The self-conscious, 
personal feeling is the root of all evil. A turning toward self is 
the beginning of crystallized feeling and a crystallized move- 
ment. It is hampered, stilted, limited and is complex. 

Rhythmic Expression through a definite system of technique 
based upon animal rhythms and relaxation, accomplishes a 
physical relief from bodily tension, from the consciousness of 
self, which also relieves the mind and makes it receptive to the 
Wonderment of Nature. In place of self-consciousness comes 
self-realization. The three-sided personality, the mental, moral 
and physical sides of our nature, is co-ordinated and out of this 
balance appears the realization of our true individuality, our 
true, simple self. The mind, therefore, becomes unified and the 
channel is open to the freedom of single-mindedness, the feel- 
ing of the Nature-World. 

This is the awakening of the art consciousness in the indi- 
vidual which is the normal outlet for the emotions, thereby free- 
ing and elevating the individual and buoying him into a rec- 
ognition of the world of selflessness. 
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The little spark of spontaneity, which is the voice of univer- 
sal Joy and Beauty, is awakened and, there being no physical 
resistance to impede its expression, this impersonal, untram- 
meled Beauty is made manifest in the activity of Joy which is 
the universal feeling for all things. What we feel is that which 
has become vitalized in our natures. And when we are vital- 
izing the impersonal feelings of nature we are building in our 
very characters this exalted, unselfish emotion, we are becom- 
ing like the things in which we find pleasure. Re-creation 
must come through recreation when the intellect has become 
willing to become humble, to step aside, so to speak, and give 
instinct the ascendancy. The salvation of a community is to 
create its own architecture, its own drama, its own music, in 
short its own amusements. This pure self-creativeness must 
furnish the substitute for the music halls and open the re- 
pressed and perverted play spirit which now finds its expres- 
sion in various kinds of crime which lead to the prisons and 
asylums. 

Constructive education is the coming need of the age and 
must come through the higher understanding of recreation, 
the right use of leisure, which has been lost since the days of 
ancient Greece. 

The pageant is a wholesome, natural outlet for a community, 
as rhythmic expression is for the individual. Through the 
pageant comes responsibility to the group, consideration for 
the relation of others to the harmonious result of the whole. 
In a word, the pageant is the agent of feeling which tends to 
the unifying of the masses and relating all through a common, 
unselfed interest. 


THE SONG MYSTERY. 
If it touches the heart of a Poet, 
The gods and the ages will know it, 
For over the waters and crags of time 
The winds of the world will blow it. 


If ever the Bard shall bring it, 
The hands of the Fates will wing it; 
And lo, it will travel from world to world, 
Till the kings of Arion sing it! 
Century. —EpwIn MARKHAM. 
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PROGRAM FOR COMMENCEMENT WEEK, 1915 


Sunday, May 2 
10.30 A. M. Baccalaureate Service, Union Congregational Church. 


Monday, May 3 
2.00 P. M. Senior Class Day, Huntington Chambers Hall. 
8.00 P. M. Senior Recital, Huntington Chambers Hall. 


Tuesday, May 4 
9.30 A. M. Post-Graduate Recital, Huntington Chambers Hall. 
11.80 A. M. Annual Meeting, Emerson Alumni Association, Emer- 
son College. 
6.00 P. M. Annual Alumni Banquet, Copley Square Hotel. 


Wednesday, May 5 
2.00 P. M. Physical Culture Exhibition, Debate, Pantomime, 
Jordan Hall. 
8.00 P. M. Post-Graduate Play, ‘“‘Cymbeline,’ Jordan Hall. 


Thursday, May 6 
2.00 P. M. Post-Graduate Recital, Huntington Chambers Hall. 
8.00 P. M. Senior Play, “The Professor’s Love Story,’ Jordan 
Hall. 


Friday, May 7 
9.30 A. M. Commencement Exercises, Huntington Chambers Hall. 
11.30 A. M. Faculty Reception. 


FACULTY NOTES. 


Pres. Henry Lawrence Southwick recently delivered a course 
of Shakespearian lectures at the Brooklyn Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Hamlet—March 8 Richard [1I1.—March 22 

King Lear—March 18 Julius Caesar—March 29 

Twelfth Night—April 5 


On the 26th of March Pres. Southwick lectured before the 
Grade Teachers Association at Hartford, Conn. He was enter- 
tained at lunch by the Emerson Alumni Club of Hartford. 


On April 4th Dean Ross celebrated a birthday. On the fol- 
lowing morning during chapel exercises the student body pre- 
sented him with a set of Kipling as a token of their apprecia- 
tion of his many kindnesses toward them. Mary Morgan 
Brown, president of the student association, presented the gift, 
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quoting from Kipling these lines as expressive of the Dean’s 
attitude toward the students: 
“Was there naught that I did not share 
Of vigil, or toil, or ease 
One joy or woe that I did not know.” 
During March Elvie Burnett Willard read The Prince Chap 
before the Melrose Teachers’ Association. 


Priscilla C. Puffer spent the week-end of April 2nd at North 
Conway, N. H. : 

The students all rejoice over the recovery of Mr. Eldridge 
and his return to his customary place in the office. 

On March 20th Elsie R. Riddle, instructor in aesthetic danc- 
ing and gymnasium, entertained her classes from Boston Uni- 
versity and Emerson at an afternoon tea at the noted Cooper- 
Austin House, Cambridge. The romantic atmosphere of 1657 
still clings to the old house. The large rooms with the wide, 
inviting fireplaces made a most desirable setting for a social 
gathering. Spinning wheels, old pictures and plates and all 
interior decorations carried out the quaintness of the rooms. 
Willow china graced the tea tables from which the refresh- 
ments were daintily served. 

Charles W. Kidder interpreted the Story of Joseph for the 
Central Congregational Church, Boston, recently. 

Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick is still continuing her lec- 
ture and recital tour in the South. 

“At an open meeting of the Memphis Equal Suffrage League, Mrs. 
Jessie Eldridge Southwick, an eminent lecturer and poet of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory, Boston, spoke to a large and responsive audience. 

“Being especially interested in the movement to promulgate the idea 
of peace, Mrs. Southwick chose the subject of ‘Peace’ for her address. 

“The lecturer made an appeal to the women who can do so much if 
they would realize the influence they possess and their responsibility © 
to the world. She called attention to the importance of appreciating 
the attitude of the young. In regard to the position of woman, she 
said that there is nothing greater than woman’s possibility of contrib- 
uting grace and purity of spirit into the lives of those about her. As 
man’s distinctive contribution is power, she said, so woman’s is gentle- 
ness and love, and that by her influence peace should be a method of 
law. 

“Following her address, Mrs. Southwick gave several dramatic read- 
ings. In her own poems were expressed a firm belief in the innate 
goodness of the world.” 
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The Morning Star of Wilmington, N. C., prints: 

“*The Drama and Human Life’ was the subject of Mrs. Southwick’s 
lecture at the Hemenway School Auditorium. She showed that the 
drama is a force in education which is not fully appreciated, although 
general attention is now given to the study of it as literature. We 
need a deeper knowledge of the laws of feeling and imagination in or- 
der to gain the benefit which belongs to this art, she declared. 

“‘More people are moved to respond to the dramatic appeal than to 
any other,’ she said, ‘because it takes in the elements of human nature 
and focuses the laws of life in so concise a way that the whole can be 
seen in its significance. Ordinarily, we see but the fragment—but in 
the play we see cause and effect brought into relationship. The Golden 
Rule can searcely be fulfilled in life without the use of dramatic sense 
—the ability to feel the force of another’s mind and heart and to 
experience in sympathy the presence of the influences that have deter- 
mined its acts. 

“‘Hducation no longer means the mere knowledge of things, nor the 
doing of the things that are the business of life; but it is more and 
more coming to mean the unfolding of life from within, the presen- 
tation of such incentives as shall make the person have command of 
his own forces.’ 

“She appealed to her audience to practice the expression of the best 
in literature, to learn the taste of the true in dramatic art and to gauge 
all by the best. The drama is the epitome of human expression, and 
may be the revelation of human ideals and the means of self-command 
for moral ends and for character.” 


Every municipality can give one good pageant, although sometimes 
the soil is well-night exhausted if that one is well done. Each town has 
a distinctive community consciousness that differentiates it from its 
neighbor. Just as each morning’s mail looks very much alike externally 
but, after the contents have been read, tells a different story; so each 
pageant has an outward similarity but always an inner individual soul. 
There can be no two alike; if they are, one of them is a mere “paper 


copy.” Pageants mark progress. | 
Handbook of American Pageantry. 
Ralph Davol. 


“The Pageant’s the thing wherein to catch the conscience of 
the public.” 
“The use of a nation’s leisure is the test of its civilization.” 
Percy Mackay. 


Sane 


=“a8 


~Hy i 


“BY THE EDITOR'S FIRESIDE: a 


Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? 
Who hath heard the birch log burning? 


—KIPLING. 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS The volume, Patriotic Plays and 
AND PAGEANTS. Pageants for Young People, by Con- 

stance D’Arcy Mackay, is a collection 
of one-act plays, which may be presented separately on appro- 
priate occasions, or may be used as links in a chain of episodes 
making a most effective historic pageant. 


The subject matter deals especially with the youth of Amer- 
ican heroes, a subject which appeals to the youthful actor. 
They may be given either indoors or outdoors as the occasion 
demands. The plays are suitable for boys’ or girls’ clubs, 
schools, or summer camps. The text, which is published by 
Henry Holt Company, New York, is welcomed by the coach, 
as the author has given detailed suggestions for costuming, 
stage setting, and musical accompaniment. 


The primary value of the patriotic play lies in its appeal 
to the love of country and its power to vivify the past. Historic 
personages become actual, not visionary. The costuming of the 
New England period makes the early history take on a new 
significance. The Life on the Pioneer Trail or in the Wigwam, 
showing the fortitude with which these early heroes met their 
difficulties, makes history more vivid and the spirit of those 
days exemplified in the lives of the heroes adds a luster to our 
history. To read all of this is one thing; to portray it or see it 
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portrayed is another. Of the two experiences the latter is less 
likely to be forgotten. 


The patriotic pageant has other uses than distinctly edu- 
cational. It combines both pleasure and education. Young 
people enjoy looking through books for historical suggestions 
when it is for the purpose of dramatic production. It loses 
the drudgery with which the same student would go about the 
research were it for class work. It arouses patriotic ardor 
and enkindles a love and reverence for America’s past. How 
can national hero days be more fittingly commemorated than 
by giving a glimpse of the life of the hero for which the day 
was named. 

In this volume the one-act patriotic plays show one hero or 
one event—the pageant shows, through one-act plays used in 
chronological order, the development and up-building of Amer- 
ica through the lives of her Nation-Builders. 


A HIGH SCHOOL A High School class in English 
PAGEANT SUBJECT. would find in the pictorial poem, 

“The Lady of Sharlott,’ a subject 
for a pageant-drama. The complex theme of the poem lends 
itself, to pageant presentation, while the progression of the 
movement is most adaptable. The picturesque setting of the 
different situations would make a most attractive production, 
while the musical element of the verse would appeal to the 
ear. Throughout the poem is a grand movement on, towards 
an ending as grand as the closing incidents of Lohengrin. 


THE SONG. 


Sanctuary—a Bird Masque—by Percy MacKaye was written for the 
dedication of the bird sanctuary at Meriden, New Hampshire. The 
prelude is given by a little girl who hears the voice of a hermit thrush 
and meditates this song :— 


While walking through a lonely wood 
I heard a lovely voice: 

A. voice so fresh and true and good 
It made my heart rejoice. 
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It sounded like a Sunday bell, 
Rung softly in a town, 

Or like a stream that in a dell 
Forever trickles down. 


It seemed to be a voice I love 
That always had loved me, 
So softly it rang out above, 
So wild and wanderingly. 


O Voice, were you a golden dove, 
Or just a plain gray bird? 

O Voice, you are my wandering love, 
Lost, yet forever heard. 


NOTE. 
President Henry Laurence Southwick needs two numbers of 
the Magazine—No. 38 of Vol. XVII and No. 7 of Vol. XVIII— 
in order to complete his files. A year’s subscription to the 


Magazine will be extended to any one sending in either of these 
missing numbers. 
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STUDENT 


Fiesta de las Hlores 


The people of Mexico are Oriental rather than Anglo-Saxon, 
the Spanish-Moorish civilization is here blended with the Aztec. 
It may be just this combination in their veins that makes the 
Mexican of today observe his fiesta with such convincing earn- 
estness, such solemn joy. Just why certain people do certain 
things in a certain way, is always an interesting subject on 
which to exert one’s talents, however slight, for observation 
and inference. 


The Indian blood brings to the Mexican a heritage of bar- 
baric splendor and luxury; from his Spanish ancestor he in- 
herits that bold spirit of the conqueror voyaging towards ‘that 
part of the horizon where the sun sets.” Then the centuries 
in which he has been downtrodden have made him enjoy the few 
pleasures of his meagre life so thoroughly that we have in the 
Mexican of today a consummate artist in that finest of arts, 
playing. Since there are more fiesta days than ordinary days 
in the Mexican calendar, Mexico is a prolonged celebration, a 
continuous pageant of an intensely pictorial people. 
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In the chronicles of the Aztecs is to be found an account of 
a festival held in honor of Tloloc, the Rain-god. In a country 
such as Mexico, where the success of the crop depends on the 
amount of rain-fall, the god of moisture is one to be placated 
at all cost. His is the most glorious festival of the year, his the 
most gorgeous gift of flowers, the most bountiful offering of 
fruit, vegetable, and grain. At this festival the Indian women 
wore the long green stems of the water-lily twined in their dark 
hair and around their necks in honor of the “Emerald Lady,” 
wife of the Rain-god; and the offerings were laid on the altar 
before sunrise, in honor of his many children, the clouds. No 
one dared neglect this feast, all joined in the pageant march- 
ing to his throne. 


In the Fiesta de las Flores, or Feast of Poppies, that is held 
on the Viga Canal the last of April, we have the survival of 
that ancient custom. When the descendants of these old na- 
ture worshippers go down the canal in a pageant of gorgeous, 
flower-covered boats with gifts for the altar of the goddess of 
spring, they are but continuing the old pagan custom; a cus- 
tom that has become, through centuries of practice, a fiber in 
their very being, a habit of their lives. No wonder we can say 
of them: “They live their pageants,’ time has made them 
artists. 

The pageant starts from Santa Anita at four o’clock in the 
morning. There are hundreds of boats, fascinatingly decorated 
in original tropic splendor, waiting for your inspection. A 
boatman, “zaraped,” high-hatted, and barefooted, sets forth, 
in soft, pleading Spanish the especial attraction of his individ- 
ual yielding to a whim of expression. ‘“Wéill not the beautiful 
American senorita choose my boat, draped in pansies, so like 
her eyes?” “No, take my boat with garlands of stately lilies, 
they are the flowers for the beautiful senorita.” A French 
milliner would be striken dumb with envy. At last, since one 
must choose some boat, I take one gorgeous with red and yel- 
low poppies, not from some subtle fitness, -but because a sad- 
eyed musician sits in the stern playing on a wailing stringed 
instrument such weird, strange airs, that one is instantly 
transported several centuries back and becomes an Indian 
Princess. 
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The Fiesta is celebrated the last of April, a week before the 
beginning of the rainy season. The goddess has already 
been in the valley below the city; for wherever her feet touch 
the ground flowers spring up. But they want to lure her up 
the mountain side, among the floating islands, at the head of 
the canal, to coax her to stay with them till time for the dry 
season. So they make her altar irrisistibly beautiful with 
offerings. 

This Fiesta to the goddess of spring is one of the most 
joyous affairs of the year. On this day strangers greet each 
other warmly and give good wishes to all they meet. The 
reason for this may be that originally the Aztec priest pro- 
hibited human sacrifice on this one festal occasion; the feel- 
ing of security and good cheer may be inherited along with 
other customs attending this pageant. 

Half-way up the canal the boats stop at the flower market, 
flat-boats at the waters’ edge, literally loaded with tropical 
flowers. The purchase of even the smallest thing in Mexico 
is an infinitely mysterious and fascinating affair; one must 
call to her assistance all the cunning of prehistoric ancestors, 
the traits which have been almost atrified with lack of exercise. 
My eye was taken by a stiff, formal bouquet, about four feet in 
diameter, made up of pink roses. A few flowers are beautiful, 
merely too many are vulgar and awkward, but a riotous pro- 
fusion such as was in the bouquet I coveted, justifies itself. 
As I sat looking at it coldly, the Indian girl drew from a cool, 
damp corner of the boat, a cluster of orchids still clinging to 
the bark of a tree, where they had grown. In my amazement 
I allowed a look of joy to overspread my face. She saw it and 
asked fifty cents for the orchids. Raising my eyebrows in 
feigned amazement, I told my boatman to pass on. She reached 
her hand out and touched me, “For you, Senorita, only for you, 
it is twenty-five cents.” So I took it and the roses, too. The 
goddess of spring could never resist my offering alone if no 
one else worshipped at her shrine that day. 

The large flat-boats are filled with young people, dancing; 
other boats have a band of singers on them; still others, or- 
chestras of stringed instruments, some have only happy men 
and women who hail joyously all they meet and pelt the pass- 
ers-by with flowers. ‘Your boat is very beautiful, Senorita.” 
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“Thank you, Senor, and yours.” “Ah, Senorita, it is your 
boat, if you will have it.” ‘Thank you many times, Senor.” 
Before it is over it becomes a perfect litany of thanks. No, 
the gentleman does not have a secret passion for you, he is 
simply in the spirit of the holiday. 

In the course of an hour or more the long line of boats 
reached the floating islands. We were several hundred years 
and a few weeks too late to see them floating. They are mere 
plats of green, with flowers and trees and vegetables, just 
separated by strips of water like irrigation ditches. But my 
boatman reached down and pulled a yellow water-lily with a 
long green stem, with magic fingers he broke and snapped it 
into an emerald necklace with an amber pendant. When I 
slipped this over my head the enchantment was completed. I! 
could see clearly that a long time ago, when the canal in 
China was not even thought of, these islands did float. They 
were covered with wonderful palms and orange trees, fringed 
with forget-me-nots, and brilliant birds flitted in and out 
among the trees. 


I walked through the throngs of people to the white 
altar of the goddess and placed my offering as near as I could 
for the mountain of flowers that had already been offered. 

In the tropic there is no dawn; it “days” as the natives call it. 
A brilliant day broke suddenly forth over the gay scene of 
happy people dancing on the grass, chatting and laughing. 
Having done my whole duty by the flora of Mexico, I went 
back to my boat and asked my boatman to take me home. 
With a few skillful, lateral strokes of a long pole he extricated 
the boat from a hopeless tangle, and by devious windings 
among the islands, again reached the canal. . 

F.. Hopkinson Smith says :—‘Mexico is a land of white sun- 
shine, redolent with flowers: a land of gay costumes, crumb- 
ling churches and old convents: a land of kindly greetings, of 
extreme courtesy, of open, broad hospitality. It was more 
than enough to revel in an Italian sun, lighting up a semi- 
tropical land: to look up to white-capped peaks, towering 
into blue; to look down upon wind-swept plains, encircled by 
ragged chains of mountains; to catch the sparkle of miniature 
cities jeweled here and there in oases of olive and orange; 
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and to realize that today, in its varied scenery, costumes, 
architecture, street life, canals crowded with flower-laden 
boats, market plazas thronged with gaily-dressed natives, faded 
church interiors and abandoned convents. Mexico is the most 
marvelously picturesque country under the sun.” 

EpnA Morton Spear, 712, ’15. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


“If 1 have faltered more or less in my great task of happiness ; 

If I have moved among my race and shown no glorious morn- 
ing face; 

If beams from happy human eyes have moved me not; if morn- 
ing skies, books, and my food, and summer rain knocked 
on my sullen heart in vain; 

Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take and stab my spirit broad 
awake.” 


The first meeting of the month was addressed by Miss Eliza- 
beth Conklin of Mt. Holyoke. Her subject was, ““Why I became 
a Student Volunteer.” Every one enjoyed Miss Conklin and 
all hope she will visit us again. 


Mrs. Murlin of Boston University addressed the association 
on March 25th. Mrs. Murlin has been a member of the Y. W. 
C. A. almost from its organization. Her talk was based on 
Philippians 4: 6, “Six things to think about.” We must think 
intelligently and thoughtfully. ‘“It makes so much difference 
what you think about, in time it will change character suffi- 
ciently to stamp itself on your countenance.” Paul in this 
verse, tells them on what to think, then, he does not need to 
fear how they will act. 


“Be not Afraid” was the topic taken by Maud Getchel Hicks 
for the Association. We must have Faith. Fear is a stumb- 
ling-block to success. ‘Perfect Love casteth out fear.” Love 
for our class-mates and our work drives away fear. Love 
demands confidence. ‘With this love, success is inevitable. Dis- 
couragement is the worst disease known. It paralyzes effort. 
It belongs to the devil and is his worst weapon. 
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Miss Eleanor Jack sang “Ave Maria” for the Association, 
accompanied by M. M. Brown on piano and Jessie Smith, violin. 

One meeting Miss Lucile Barrow played in her delightful 
way and was heartily encored. 

Ribbon Day was celebrated on March 25th. All members of 
the Association wore the “purple and gold.” Miss Zenita Graff 
instituted this day in the Association. 

Misses John, Curtis and Graff have led the opening exercises 
at recent meetings. 

The Y. W. C. A. has finished paying off its pledge to the en- 
dowment fund. 

The Y. W. C. A. wishes to thank all who have read for the 
Association or taken part in any way to make the work a suc- 
cess. Part of that success belongs to each individual who has 
contributed to it. 


POST GRADUATE. 
Mattie Lyon is to have charge of the department of Expres- 
sion in Wyoming Seminary at Kingston, Pennsylvania, this 
coming year. 


Ethel Beard will be located in Goldfield, Lowa, next year, 
where she will teach Public Speaking in the High School. 

The Post Graduate lunches have been a financial success, and 
the class wishes to thank all under-graduates for their support. 

The Dramatic Art class recently digressed from the usual 
plays presented and successfully staged Bernard Shaw’s “An- 
tony and Cleopatra.” Virginia Beraud played the part of Cle- 
opatra; Mr. Allison, Caesar; Bertha McDonough, Ftatateeta, 
and Ethel Bailey, the slave. 


SENIOR. 

The Seniors wish to express their deep appreciation for the 
delightful dance given in their honor by the Sophomore Class 
on the evening of April 10th at the Tuilleries. 

On Easter Sunday the members of the Chinese Sunday School 
at Union Church, Boston, received an Easter message from 
Verda Snyder’s interpretation of several Easter selections, 
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among them Henry Van Dyke’s Handful of Clay. Miss Snyder 
also read Easter morning before a Young Ladies Sunday School 
class. 


May Miller recently read ‘“Daddy-Long-Legs” by Jean Web-- 
ster, before the Catholic Girls College Club of this city. 


Gertrude Morrison read “The Littlest Rebel,” by Edward 
Peple, on April 21st at the Grace Baptist Church in Somer- 
ville. She also read ‘Polly of the Circus” recently before the 
Highland Chapter of the Masonic Lodge. 


Albert Smith gave an enjoyable program of humorous read- 
ings on the evening of March 31st, before the Forest Lodge, 
I. O. O. F., of Hyde Park. 


Nellie Marrinan read at the opening of a Home for Girls on 
Union Park Street, on April 7th. 


Vera Bradford gave a miscellaneous program at the Com- 
munity Services at Shirley, Mass., on April 4th. 


Gladysmae Waterhouse read recently at Wilbraham, Mass., 
and at a concert at Tremont Temple. 


On the afternoon of April 2nd the Senior class presented two 
plays, which had been most successfully presented in Dramatic 
Art Class. An admission fee of twenty-five cents was charged 
and the proceeds will go toward defraying commencement ex- 
penses. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. 
T. C. MURRAY. 


Bat Morrissey, . f 3 ; F : ; , . Edwin Flanders 
Maura, . . ; : : ‘ 2 . , ; . Jennie Smith 
Hugh, . ; , / F ; > ; : : . Albert Smith 
Shane, . i : : ; ; ; ; ; : . Albert Lovejoy 
Dan Hegarty, . : ‘ , ; : ; ; . David Allison 
ROSALIND. 
JAMES MATTHEW BARRIBE. 
Mrs. Page, . 3 , ; . ; , . Elizabeth Sturdivant 
Dame Quickly, . ; - : : : : ; . Edna M. Fisher 


Charles, . 2 , ; : : > P : . Perey Alexander 
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JUNIOR. 


On April eigth, the Junior Class entertained the faculty and 
students of the college, also friends from the city, with an en- 
joyable one-act farce by Percy Alexander, ’16, entitled “With 
or Without.” The cast of characters was as follows: 


Jack Jameson, . ‘ : é : ; ; : Perey Alexander 
Ted Wellington, . ; . ; : : . , . David Allison 
Peggy Wellington, . i , . ; , ‘ . Alice Sigworth 
Miss Sophia, Peggy’s Aunt, . ; ; ' ; . Mary Ella Perry 
Betty Taylor, Bernice Dugan 
Fanny Porter, Florence Fransioli 
Jeannette Shirley, Ruth White 
Dorothy Lea, Friends of Peggy, Grace Good 
Ethel Lynn, Margaret Akin 
Edith Brown, Verna Baker 
stelle Long, Louise Vann 


The scene was laid in Peggy’s home. The time was the pres- 
ent. The attractive programs and the badges worn by mem- 
bers of the class, acting as ushers, were in the class colors, blue 
and gold. Mr. Alexander, president of the class, is making a 
name for himself as a playwright, having written both the Ju- 
nior and Canadian ‘Stunt Plays,” which have been presented 
this year. 

The class has taken great interest in Pantomime work this 
year, and has ably presented many beautiful original playlets. 
Miss Mary Ella Perry’s “Mountain Dew” and Miss Jessie 
Smith’s “Selma” were exceptionally good. 

Mrs. Toney of Virginia is making an extended visit to her 
sister, Miss Gertrude Keister. 

Several Junior girls were members of Mr. Taliferro’s box 
party at the Toy Theater for the Phi Mu Gamma play. 


Miss Bernice Dugan allied herself to Erin’s Isle by saying to 
Mr. Tripp, when a member of the “Taming of the Shrew” cast 
came hastily over the foot-lights, “You surely cannot question 
her ‘Getting it over.’ ” 

Miss Jessie Smith entertained twenty-three Emerson girls 
at a “Skidoo Party” on April the ninth, as it was her twenty- 
third birthday. Each girl took a gift appropriate to a certain 
year, such as a love letter on her fifteenth birthday, a mock 
diploma for the year she graduated from Radcliffe, and so on 
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with all of the other years, thus celebrating all of her twenty- 
three birthdays in one. 

Mr. Charles Perry of Buffalo is the guest of his sister, Miss 
Mary Ella Perry. 

Miss Gertrude Keister gave a miscellaneous program at East- 
on, Mass., recently. 

At a recent meeting of the Student Council, Miss Mary Ella 
Perry was unanimously elected Editor-in-chief of the Year Book 
for next year. Miss Jessie Smith has been elected Marshall 
for Commencement. 


Mr. David Allison read from “The Merchant of Venice” at 
Lynfield Center the first of April. Mr. Allison is playing an 
important role in “The Duchess of Dublin” at the Toy Theater. 

Miss Butler read “Four Measures in the Key of G” and “A 
Cheerful Soul” with great success before a large Holbrook audi- 
ence last month. 


SOPHOMORE. 


RECITALS. 


March 19. 
1. Little Minister (Wood Scene) . , . : : p Barrie 
Stella Rothwell 
2. A Night Out ; , ‘ ! Edward Peple 
Eleanor Jack 


3. Ma’moiselle , ; : j . : : Florence Guertin 
Helen Hortense Bartel 
4. The Master’s Violin . ; ; ‘ : : : Myrtle Reed 
Hazel Gertrude Call 
5. Merchant of Venice (Act I, Scene 2) , : : Shakespeare 
Mildred Southwick 
6. The Cobbler : y : : : Markam 


Dorothy Hopkins 
7. Prunella, Act fi Hausman and Barker 


Burton W. James 


March 238. 
1. The Little White Bird. . ; > ‘ 2 J. M. Barrie 
Gertrude Welsh 
2. Jack the Giant Killer 
When the Worlds Burst Through . ; ‘ , J. W. Riley 
Vivian Irwin 
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3. The Ordeal of Maude Joyce 

Freda Walker 
4. Young Travers’ First Hunt 

Florence BAliey 
5. The Maker of Dreams P : 
. Lucy Upson 
6. My Brother Henry . : ; : 
Dorothy Canaga 
7. Dry-Valley Johnson , : > 
Elizabeth Ellis 
8. The Feet of the Young Men : 

Margaret Ticreutraae 

9. Sally Ann’s Experience . 

Nettie Fintohine 


April 7 
1. Judith of 1864 ‘ ; z 
Elsie Sanborn 
2. Vision of Sir Launfal ; ; 
Carolyn Walker 
3. The Lion and the Mouse ; 
Ethel Gwen 
4. The Pienic (From Ann of Green Gables) 
Jessie Hazard 
5. Morte d’Arthur . ; : ; 
Leoda McAleer 
6. The Sisterly Scheme ; % ‘ 
Mary A. Winn 
The man in the Shadow 
Bessie Pinsky 


FRESHMAN. 


Elizabeth Jordan 
Richard Harding Davis 
Oliphant Down 

2 - J. M, Barrie 
O. Henry 

Rudyard Kipling 


Eliza Calvert Hall 


Anonymous 

James Russell Lowell 
Charles Klein 

L. M, Montgomery 
Alfred Tennyson 


Henry Bunner 


Richard Washburn Child 


“THE WONDER WORKING FAIRIES” 


Presented by 


THE FRESHMAN CLASS OF E. C. O. 


Time—Present. Place—A room in the Emerson Workshop. 
CAST 
Pierrot Christine Punnett 
Store Keeper . Catherine Green 
Curiosity Effie Marison 
Senior Beatrice Coates 
Sophomore Marguerite Brodeur 


Michievous mreeninins 
Enthusiastic Freshman 
Studious Freshman 
Talented Freshman 


Esther Mead 
Barbara Wellington 
Elvira Rasmussen 
Beatrice Rawnsley 
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FAIRIES 
Ruth Levin Virginia Grilly — Selina Mace 
Christine Punnett Ethel Cain 
CHORUS 
Dorothy Mitchell Ina Duval 
Mary Cronin Marguerite Fox 
Grace O’Leary Helen Guild 
Marguerite Thompson Fay Goodfellow 
Helen Carter Rena Macomber 


MUSICAL NUMBERS 


SCENE I 
Opening Chorus 
Solo—‘What Makes the Difference?’ . , ? : Curiosity 
Finale . 
ScENE II 
Chorus—‘Fairyland”’ : 
Duet—‘“I used to believe in Fairies” ? Senior and Sophomore 
Guesture Dance 
Quartette—“Our Ambitions” . P : ; ; 5 Freshmen 


Pianist, Hazel Manley 
Fairy Dance 
Finale—‘‘Good-bye Girls” 


COMMITTER 
Barbara Wellington Marguerite Hyde 
Helen Guild Jean Sheppard 
Grace O’Leary Fay Goodfellow 


Miss Rasmussen entertained the “Stunt” cast at her rooms 
on Newbury Street on the evening of April 10. Everyone en- 
joyed the evening. 

Virginia Grilly read a miscellaneous program in Brookline, 
the first week of April. 

The class is glad to hear that Virginia.:Vedder will be at the 
college again during Commencement week. 

Fay Goodfellow and Marguerite Brodeur contributed tc a 
program at East Side Settlement House recently. 

Dorothy Mitchell has had her sister visiting her for several 
weeks. 

Ruth Van Beuer entertained a number of her classmates at 
her home in Stoneham. 

Beatrice Coates was the guest of Ethel Caire the week-end 
of April 2nd at her home in North Weymouth. 
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Miss Manley assisted on a musical program given recently 
in Waltham. 

Grace O’Leary and Mary Cronin spent Easter vacation at 
their homes in Holyoke. 

The Freshman class are planning to have a social evening 
some time before the close of the college year. 


SORORITIES. 
Deira Devta PHI. 
Catherine Tull read at Exeter Street Church, April 9th. 
Misses Rhea Ashley and Vera McDonald have returned from 
San Francisco. 


Lois Perkins recently read in Lexington and Newton. 


ZETA Pui Era, 

The Zetas assisted Miss Elsie Riddle at her tea in the old 
Cooper-Austin House in Cambridge on March 20th. 

Etta Gore has been quite ill for two weeks, but is improving 
slowly. 

Helen Bartel has been forced to be absent from school on ac- 
count of sickness. 

Rose Johnson Willis is intending to spend Commencement 
week at college. Her health is much improved, and she is hop- 
ing to go into active work in the fall. 

Mrs. Graf is coming on from Fayette, Iowa, to spend Com- 
mencement with her daughter, Zinita. 


Kappa GAMMA CHI. 
Frances Bradley spent Easter at her home in Talcottville, 
Conn. 
Stacia Scribner, ’14, spent the Easter vacation at the Chap- 
ter House. Miss Scribner is teaching in Bangor, Maine. 
Naomi Williamson read recently at the Elizabeth Peabody 
House. 


Mildred Johnson read this month for the Woman’s Club of 
Jamaica Plains. 
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Alice Faulkner, ’12, who is teaching in Wyoming Seminary, 
Kingston, Pa., was in Boston for a short time recently. 


The Kappas will enjoy their annual Bungalow Dance at Riy- 
erside, May 8th. 


Pui Mu GAMMA. 


Phi Mu Gamma presented its annual play, “His Excellency 
the Governor,” by R. Marshall, at the Toy Theatre, on April 6. 


CHARACTERS. 
His Excellency, Sir Montague Martin, G. C. 8S. I. (Governor of The 
Amandaland Islands) . : : : . Harriet M. Brown 
The Right Hon. Henry Carlton, M. P. . : . Theodate Sprague 


Captain Charles Carew, A. D. C. (On His Excellency’s Staff) 

Bertha MeDonough 
Mr. John Baverstock (Private Secretary) . . Marion FEF. Vincent 
Major Kildare Esther DeWire 


Captain Rivers ¢ Of pre aerate Ue EEE yt Dorothea Demming 


A Sentry . ; : A: i ; ‘ ; . Estelle Van Hoesen 
A Butler . : é : : : : : a . Mollie Sayre 
A Footman . ! : . ; ; . : . Gladys Hunt 
Mrs. Wentworth-Bolingbroke . 2 : : : f . Anna Vail 
Ethel Carlton . : , : ‘ , : ; - Emily F. Brown 
Stella de Gex . : : : : : : 4 . Carolyn Jones 


Scene—the vestibule of Government House, Amandaland Islands, In- 
dian Ocean. 


Time—today. 


Miss Bernice Loveland and Miss Lelia Harris, ’18, spent the 
week of April fifth in Boston. Miss Harris is interested in 
coaching plays and instructing in physical culture in Harvey, 
Til. 


The Dorchester Club gave an entertainment, supper, and 
dance recently. Beatrice E. Perry was the reader of the 
evening. 


Miss Esther DeWire is teaching physical culture at the Dra- 
matic Club in Beverly. 


Marie Helm held a recital for her pupils in Midway on the 
eighteenth of March. 


Bertha McDonough read several times in Dorchester during 
the month of March. 
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The ninth and thirteenth of April, M. Esther DeWire read 
in Beverly. 

Miss Ina Wright Price spent the week-end at the sorority 
house recently. 


Pui ALPHA TAU. 

Professor Bernard Lambert died at Tacoma, Washington, 
on March 15th. Mr. Lambert graduated from Emerson in ’04. 
At the time of his death he was head of the Department of Ex- 
pression at the College of Puget Sound. 


Professor Lambert was born in Watertown, Minnesota, Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1873. He was of Scandinavian ancestry, his par- 
ents having emigrated from Sweden. His father was a pioneer 
clergyman of the Lutheran Church, in the state of Minnesota. 
His aptitude and condition for an education took him to the 
University of his native state, from which he received his Bach- 
elor’s degree in 1901, and his Master’s degree in 1902. Mr. 
Lambert was never robust physically and it was owing to deli- 
cate health that he gave up Philosophy as a college major and 
took up Public Speaking, hoping to profit by the greater atten- 
tion to physical fitness which such work enforced. To perfect 
himself in this special line, he took a course and post-gradu- 
ate work in the Emerson College of Oratory. 

In his teaching career Professor Lambert has served in the fol- 
lowing positions: Department of Expression, Duluth Central 
Ligh School; Department of Expression, Northwestern Con- 
servatory of Music, Minneapolis; Director, School of Oratory, 
Cornell College, lowa; and Department of Public Speaking, 
College of Puget Sound. 

Professor Lambert was national president of the Phi Alpha 
Tau Fraternity, an organization born at the Emerson College 
of Oratory. His death on March 17, 1915, resulted from com- 
plications of years standing and followed an illness of several 
months. Besides his wife and son, Professor Lambert is sur- 
vived by his mother, a brother and three sisters, resident in 
Minnesota. Although handicapped by physical frailty, Profes- 
sor Lambert was an indefatigable worker, thorough and pains- 
taking to the last degree. His textbooks and notebooks pay 
mute but telling tribute to his careful diligence. 
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Professor Lambert’s devotion to his work was not an ebul- 
lient enthusiasm, but a quiet, unassuming application of his 
mind and heart to the work he loved. Though himself a genius 
and a master of expression, he showed the art of the teacher 
in his modest background relation to the performance of his 
pupils. The enthusiasm and attainments of his students were 
the only eulogy that he sought. His life as well as his art may 
be summed up in one word, “expression.” 

In the death of Professor Lambert the College of Puget Sound 
has suffered the loss of an efficient teacher and a noble per- 
sonality. His name will be honored in the archives and his 
memory will be cherished in the hearts of his students and 
friends. 


Pl play my part in fortune’s pageant. —Shakspeare 


Bates Cullege Pageant 


Mary Francesca BLANCHET, 714. 

[Colleges and universities furnish a fruitful field for the pageant 
movement. During the past two years several Emerson graduates have 
been interested in the presentation of a college pageant. The Institu- 
tion furnishes the theme, to which may be added the local color of its 
surroundings. The student body, thoroughly interested in the educa- 
tional features of a pageant, readily responds to the dramatization. 

Mary F. Blanchet, °14, was interested in the Bates College pageant, 
and she writes of it to the Emerson College Magazine. ] 

The Bates College Historical Pageant given at their semi-cen- 
tennial celebration, June 23, 1914, was an act of veneration to 
its founder, Dr. O. B. Cheney, and its benefactors. The aim 
sought was a realistic presentation of the most important events 
in its phases of development. 

The pageant comprised ten scenes as true to actual history 
as knowledge and research could present. All speeches, epi- 
grams, dialogues, etc., given were absolutely authentic. 

Between the fifth and sixth episodes,—the Masque—a sym- 
bolic adaptation of the previous scenes, was introduced. The 
last five episodes of the pageant were in lighter vein, Scene VII. 
being distinctively humorous. Scene IX. was particularly ap- 
preciated when Professor, lovingly called “Johnnie,” gracious- 
ly appeared on the stage followed by a bevy of students stroll- 
ing forth on an early “bird walk.” The birds were chirping, 
note-books much in evidence and Professor Stanton discreetly 
oblivious to the sentimental episode down stage. 


The cast numbered over sixty-five; the scenes presented were 
as follows: 
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Seene I.—Inception of Bates College. Burning of Parsonsfield Sem- 
inary. 

Seene Il.—Drawing of the Charter. 

Scene [1I.—Presentation of the Charter at Augusta. 

Scene IV.—Convention of the Executive Committee, Vienna, Me. 

Seene V.—Laying of the corner-stone at Hathorn Hall. 

MASQUE. 

Inspiration—Resolution—Aspiration—Faith, Hope and Love—Peace— 
Alma Mater. 

Scene VI. a.—Students requesting that the Maine State Seminary be 

made a College. 
b.—Generosity and Support of Mr. Bates. 
Seene VII.—Three HNpisodes of College Life. 
1. First Woman Graduate—Mary Mitchell. 
2. First Freshman Class. 
3. Establishment of the “Cut” System. 

Scene VIII.—Enlistment of Bates students in the Civil War. 

Scene IX.—Professor Stanton and a Bird Class. 

Seene X.—Inauguration NSeene. 

The Bates College students are to be congratulated on the 
splendid work accomplished. Well did they demonstrate their 
fidelity to the college motto, suggested by Charles Sumner, 
“Amore ac Studio.” Every effort was made by the partici- 
pants to give atmosphere and conviction to the scenes por- 
trayed, and while much of its success was due to the happy 
assignment of parts by Dean Buswell and Professor Robinson— 
expression teacher at Bates—it is to the untiring zeal and in- 
terest of Mrs. George EK. Chase the Bates Pageant owes most, 
for her generous offering of time and talents eliminated many 
of the difficulties necessarily involved in such an enterprise. 

Perhaps one of the most enjoyable events of the evening oc- 
curred, when at the close of Scene X., depicting his inaugura- 
tion, President George E. Chase was presented a beautiful lov- 
ing cup,—the gift of Bates Alumni—as a memento of the occa- 
sion and token of love and appreciation for his invaluable ser- 
vices. 

Miss Mabel 8. Morrill, a Bates graduate, and famous story- 
writer, contributed a poem for the occasion, part of which fol- 
lows: 

“And so he came, our second president, 

Bringing his offerings with no thought of self. 

A life made consecrate by love of God 

And love of man, he brought to this high work, 
A courage resolute, an insight keen, 

A mind above the need of earth’s rewards. 
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Strong to endure all blame, unspoiled by praise, 
Building for those who are and those who coma, 
Stone upon stone he lays his structure true; 
And o’er him as he works, his banner floats 
Wide-flowing, white and shining in the sun, 
Bearing the word which is the certain key 

To all his life-work, to his every thought, 

That word is “Service,” and each letter there 

Is wrought in. gold that time can never dim.” 


MARY. 


From A Lyrical Pageant—Daughters of Dawn, by Bliss Carman and 
Mary Perry King. 
Hail, Mary of Sorrows, acquainted with woe, 
Lift thy grief-shadowed face to the light-bearing sun! 
Each quivering leaf and the dawn winds that blow 
Breathe solace upon thee; the victory’s won; { 
Weep not! 


Thy God holds thy hands as he holds night and day, 

Through the rounds of his service, the ways to his ends; 

When thine arms are weakest, his strength is thy stay, 

Thine eyes shall see clear in the light that he sends. 
Fear not! 


Lift up thy soul on the wings of his voice, : 

Be glad thou wert chosen to play thy great part, 

Bid all thy mothering patience rejoice, 

Let the world rest on the strength of thy heart! 
Faint not! 


Conceived of divine love, the rapturous soul, 

Stainless as dew and unfearing as fire, 

From hope unto hope as the quickened years roll, 

Shall arise and live on through dismay and desire. 
Aspire! 


The God of all good cannot waver nor sleep. 


Receive the sweet truth that shall lighten thine eyes, 

And be thou the Angel earth’s courage to keep, 

The great Loving-Kindness that lights Paradise! 
Behold! 


Shine on through the ages and arches of heaven, 

For thine is a glorious share in God’s plan! 

Unto thee from the first to the last has been given 

The illuming, the heartening, the moulding of man. 
Rejoice ! 
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Pageantry as a Hield of Expression 
The Place of the Dance. 


MADELINE I, RANDALL, ’11 and 712. 


[Miss Randall was Director of Dances for Mr. Langdon, President of 
the Pageant Association of America, in the two pageants of Meriden, 
N. H., and St. Johnsbury, Vt.] 


Emersonians base their theory of the art of Expression upon 
Evolution, the first step of which is Animation or Life. Pa- 
geantry, presenting in forceful though crude form, the Past, 
the Present, and the Future of a community, may be likened to 
this first step in the Evolution of Expression. It is but the 
first stage in the development of a community toward an ul- 
timate goal of larger and more co-operative living, of deeper and 
finer artistic appreciation. It serves as a great awakening and 
vitalizing force. 

In a pageant we do not look for a finished product of Art 
as in the Drama. A pageant when judged by the standards 
of technique is crude and uncouth. It is the spirit of the work 
which counts, and its ultimate quickening effect upon the com- 
munity. All classes work side by side for a common purpose, 
cliques and petty quarrels are forgotten, a powerful civic pride 
is awakened as the people witness the history of their own 
town enacted on the greensward with appropriate music, Cos- 
tumes and dances. A pageant is the Melting Pot of individual 
self-seeking, for each participant feels himself responsible for 
the success of the whole, and for the sake of the whole he offers 
himself to be governed by the ‘pervading spirit of service and 
fraternalism. 


~ Most fortunate, in my opinion, is the Emersonian to whom is 
allotted as her field of work a town where there has been pro- 
duced a historical pageant. She will find already created for 
her the atmosphere of Animation and Life, of aroused interest 
and enthusiasm for all forms of Art. A single production, 
work of a few weeks or months, has accomplished more per- 
haps than years of the usual form of work could do. Preju- 
dice and narrowness, so often present in the rural community, 
are in a large measure done away with. All people are eager 
and waiting to press forward with any new work which may 
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make for the further development of their town, for the further 
beautifying of their lives. 

The direction of the dances having been my particular part 
in pageantry, I shall speak especially of that phase of the work. 
The dances, like the music, I believe to be one of the important 
features of the production. The historical episodes, providing 
us they do the realism of the pageant, although of primary in- 
terest to the older townspeople, are often meaningless and hence 
uninteresting to the majority of the audience. But music and 
dances are perfectly intelligible and enjoyable to all. The dan- 
ces not only afford an opportunity for symbolism, for empha- 
sizing a particular part of the action, but they also supply the 
element of variety, beauty, and sparkle. So often I have heard 
a spectator remark at the close of a three of four hours’ pro- 
gram, “It was rather dull in parts, but the dances brightened 
it up wonderfully and at the same time served to intensify the 
seriousness of the following scenes.” 

Four types of dances are usable in the pageant; symbolic, 
pantomimic or descriptive, folk and national, and formal or set 
dances. Symbolic dances are most essential to a pageant, pro- 
viding as they do for the pantomiming of the theme, for the 
forceful effect of massed movements, and for the artistic effect 
of costuming and coloring against a background of nature. As 
in the drama, so in the pageant, there are two forces, the force 
which compels and the force which repels the action. Symbolic 
figures in classic costumes represent these two forces. The set- 
tlers are impelled forward by such a force as Hope, Civiliza- 
tion, Progress, Education, Freedom or Religion, and are re- 
pelled by such a force as the Wilderness attended by the unsub- 
dued forces of nature, gnomes and dryads, ocean waves, desert 
sands, mountains, rivers, or forests. Or the opposing force 
may be Drought, Famine, Disease, Hostile Indians, Graft, Lust 
of Gold, or Idleness, according to the actual history of the part- 
icular town. Symbolic figures may be used to represent the 
Past, the Present, or the Future, in such a way that the towns- 
people may express their pride in their past achievements, their 
efforts at the present time, and their hopes for future triumphs. 
Figures commonly introduced are those symbolizing America, 
and the states, counties, villages, and suburbs connected with 
the pageant town. Or there may be such opposing forces as 
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Peace and War, Victory and Defeat, Freedom and Slavery. In 
the pageant of the town of Meriden, N. H., famous because of 
its bird sanctuary, the symbolic figure of Music was introduced 
into a dream of Culture and Art to draw forth from the trees 
the notes of the numerous birds to be found in the vicinity, the 
birds, too, being symbolically represented in their particular 
coloring and plumage. 

Folk dances are usable in a settlement composed of different 
nationalities to express symbolically the growth of the town and 
the final blending of them all into American citizenship. In 
such a case the participants in the various dances should be 
of the nationality of the given dance. The atmosphere is all 
the more inspiring when it is possible to draw into these dan- 
ces persons who have actually participated in them upon the 
greensward of their native countries. At such a time it is a 
source of great joy to see the faces of careworn parents and 
grandparents light up as they recall the merry scenes of their 
youth in countries far away. I have known them to give up 
days of work, their source of income, in order that when rehear- 
sal time arrived their tired joints might not rebel. Folk dan- 
ces may also be used in other ways in the pageant. In a chil- 
dren’s episode they may express one phase of the present school 
work, or they may express the hope of the future introduction 
of them into the school system, or they may be used in a scene 
descriptive of the work of Camp Fire girls, a gymnasium, or a 
church society. In one pageant they were used with a panto- 
mime to express one product of Imagination when stimulated 
in the mind of the child. 

Formal dances like the gavotte, minuet, pavanne, or cour- 
ante, are introduced into scenes depicting actual events of his- 
tory, as the arrival in the town of some person of note and the 
reception afforded him, or the festivities attendant upon the 
marriage of some person of importance in the history of the 
town. Or they may be used in a more general way in some 
episode, as the Civil War, to suggest a picture of the times. 

All in all, pageantry offers an unusual opportunity to the 
pupil in Expression, from the dramatizing and staging of the 
realistic episodes to the work of pure fancy and imagination in 
the symbolic interludes. A pageant is the ideal expression of 
a people in a form of art which they can comprehend. Music, 
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Art, Sculpture, Poetry, Drama and the Dance combine to pro- 
duce an artistic whole, and whoever is given the opportunity 
to produce or forward this inspiring work may count himself 
truly favored. | 


EMERSON ALUMNI CLUBS. 
NEw YorK Cuue. 


The March meeting of the New York Emerson College Club 
was held at the usual place on Saturday evening, the 13th. 
There was a large attendance, the occasion being our Annual 
Reception to Honorary Members. A most interesting program 
followed the reception. Those who took part were: Miss Hel- 
en Varick Boswell, president of the “Forum” Club of New York, 
who spoke on “The Influence of the Orator in Club Life.” Mrs. 
Buckner sang several numbers, as did Mrs. Mabel McKinley 
Baer. Mrs. Daniel Nally gave very charmingly several read- 
ings with musical accompaniment and Miss Anna MelIntyre 
gave several short and exquisite poems from the Edith B. Rit- 
tenhouse collection of ‘“Contemporaneous American Poets.” 

Among our guests of honor were: Miss Maida Craigan, pres- 
ident of the Professional Woman’s League, who gave us a de- 
lightful little talk; Mr. Richard Purdy, president of United 
Theatrical Association, who read one of his own compositions— 
a little gem called “Wear your heart upon your sleeve.” 

At the close of the program refreshments were served. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON. 

On Wednesday, March 24th, the Club gave an entertainment 
for the benefit of its pledge to the Endowment Fund. 

The artist of the evening was Miss Wilhelmina Keniston, of 
the Arlington Street Church Choir, who gave a most enjoy- 
able Lecture Recital of Irish Music, illustrating the different 
epochs by the songs peculiar to it. Miss Keniston’s fine voice 
and attractive personality held the audience from the first 
word to the last. 

The April meeting of the Club was held on Tuesday, the 6th, 
in the college rooms, and was purely social in form, being a 
chafing-dish party, which was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 
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Owing to Commencement Exercises the first week in May, 
the Club will postpone the May meeting until the 11th. 


HETTIE B. WARD, 
Secretary. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


*95. In the New York World there recently appeared an at- 

tractive picture of Mrs. William Henry Purdy, nee Grace 
Bronson. Mrs. Purdy is President of the Emerson College Club 
of New York. 


°04, °05. Rev. Elisha G. Hooper, pastor of the Methodist 
Church at Claremont, Mass., recently took parti in a Brown- 
ing Evening by reading “By the Fireside.” 


°97. Madelia Hard Tuttle is teaching at Alfred University, 

Alfred, N. Y., and has classes in both the college and the 
agricultural departments. The junior class of the New York 
State Agricultural School recently produced “Esmeralda” un- 
der Miss Tuttle’s direction. 


98. Dr. Walter B. Swift delivered the following papers 

on March 20th before the New England Oral English 
and Public Speaking Conference members at his Voice Clinic 
in the Psychopathic Hospital: 

1. The Anatomical Basis of Speech and its Relation to Enunciation 
and Gesture. Demonstration of a Brain. 

2. Pathological Speech and its Contribution to the Training in Nor- 
mal Speech. Demonstration of Pathological Brain Tissue of Man and 
Dog. 

3. Methods of Developing Simple Visualization in Speakers. 

4. Demonstration of a Few Cases of Speech Defect. 

5. Vocal Hygiene before Debates. 

Mental Attitudes in Debate. 
Demonstration of Apparatus used in Research Upon the Voice. 

Dr. Swift also lectured on February 28th before the Dis- 
raeli Debating Club, upon the subject of “Vocal Hygiene and 
Mental Attitudes In Debate.” 


ee 


98. The Department of Elocution and Oratory in the Gene- 
see-Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y., has made perceptible 
growth under the guidance of Marielle Ruth Wood. Of a play 
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which Miss Wood recently produced, the Lima Recorder says 
the following: 


“Washington’s birthday ended very happily for many of our citizens 
who attended the presentation of the colonial play, “Ye Girls of ’76” in 
College Hall Monday evening by the girls of the Y. W. C. A. 

That the players sustained their parts so well is further proof of the 
exceptional dramatic ability of their teacher, Miss Marielle Ruth Wood 
of the School Oratory, who is making a name for herself among the 
citizens of Lima and vicinity. 


°07, °09. Elizabeth White, head of the Expression Depart- 
ment, Tilton, N. H., visited the college while in Boston on 
her Spring vacation. 


704, 06. The death of Professor Bernard Lambert is deep- 
ly regretted by his many friends. 


708. William G. Harrington, Professor at Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Ore., is carrying on some work for the Y. M. 

C. A. in Portland. Prof. Harrington’s team at Pacific Univer- 

sity recently won first place in the State Oratoric Contest. 


°09. To the home of Lucy Goyne Jones, in Chicago, Il., a 
daughter was born January 31, 1915. 


°09. Theresa Hayes is teaching Public Speaking in the High 

School in Johnstown, N. Y. Miss Hayes recently coached 
two comedies, “The Piper’s Pay,’ and “The Telegram from 
Dad.” 


709. Louise Maloney, who is teaching in the High School in 

Rome, N. Y., recently coached pupils for a Prize Speaking 
Contest. In this contest the winner of the first prize is 
awarded forty dollars. 


709. Mrs. L. B. Canterbury is teaching in a high school in Rock 
Island, where one of her pupils recently won in a big con- 
test. A local paper gives praise to Mrs. Canterbury’s work. 


709. Amy A. Fisher is conducting a class of physical culture 
and elementary aesthetic dancing at the Cantabrigia Club 
of Cambridge. 
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"10. Anna Cleary has been teaching in the Parochial schools 

of Rochester, N. Y., for the past four years. At present 
she is also filling many reading engagements and is coaching 
several plays. 


"11. Mrs. C. E. Reveker, nee Robena Gates, sends her greetings 
to all Emersonians, especially members of the class of 711. 


Members of the class of *11 sympathize heartily with Miss 
Henrietta Simpson in her severe illness. We hope she will 
soon be well and able to take up her work again. 

: Class Secretary. 


710, *11. Ethel Austin has resigned her work at Milbrook Me- 
morial School, Milbrook, N. Y. 


"11. Lucile Barry, this year with the Eastern Lyceum Bureau, 
has engagements listed up until June 15th. The Attleboro, 
Mass., paper says: 


“Miss Lucile Barry of Boston delighted a large sized audience at the 
Y. W. C. A. lecture hall. A few humorous selections occupied the first 
part and the second part the presentation of “The Littlest Rebel.” Only 
the highest praise is due Miss Barry for her fine selections of the even- 
ing. In presenting “The Littlest Rebel,’ she scored several points, as 
she impersonated the various parts presented in the play.” 


Falmouth, Mass.: 


“The reader Miss Lucile Barry made a very favorable impression at 
the W. C. T. U. social event. Her selections were well chosen and 
finely rendered, particularly the child impersonations. She came as a 
stranger, but left us as a friend, and with the hope Falmouth may again 
have the pleasure of listening to her.” 


"11. Mrs. C. E. Redeker, nee Robina Gates, recently contrib- 

uted readings that were greatly appreciated, to a lecture 
given by her husband, C. E. Redeker, before the Literary So- 
ciety of Windsor, Ont. 


712. Mr. George Sircom, husband of Ethel Kane, is about to 
leave to join the English army. 


712. Mary V. Edwards is teaching English and Expression in 
Alabama Synodical College for Women, Talladega, Ala. 
Following is an excerpt from the Birmingham News, Birming- 
ham, Ala.: 
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“Those who attended the Teachers’ Recital recently in the college 
chapel were afforded a rare treat. Miss Edwards delighted her audi- 
ence with her readings. Her charming and vivacious manner was at 
its best in the renditions from Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like it.’ ” 


713. Mary Persinger is teaching in Belhaven College, Jack- 
son, Miss. 
{ 
713. Mrs. P. B. Potter, nee Jessie Dalton, was married June 
14th. Her home is in Cambridge, where her husband is 
taking graduate work at Harvard College. 


713. Alice Kanarr is teaching Public Speaking in the High 

School of Kenosha, Wis. In addition to her regular work, 
she has been asked to conduct a class in Expression for the 
grade teachers of the city. She is enlarging her repertoire by 
taking a Saturday course, organized for High School teachers, 
at the Columbia College of Expression, Chicago. 


*°14._ May Davis has a large and successful class in Cuero, Tex. 
714. Florence Newbold has a studio in Lancaster, Pa. She 


has just accepted an offer to go to Ohio to put on a play 
called “Martin Luther,” connected with the Lutheran Church. 
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N the Flag Room of the Massa- 
chusefts State House is Bela 
Pratt's Memorial to the Nurses. 
It is an appropriate setting for 
a tribute of this nature. 

In contrast with the more 
simple expressions of the preced- 
ing illustrations in this volume, 
this picture is one of complexity 
—that of keen intellectual activ- 
ity and the love emotion acting 
atthe same time. The affection- 
ate tenderness of the nurse is 

made manifest by the sympathetic manner in which 
she holds the patient. The drooping eyelids, the 
slightly parted lips, the palm lightly resting on the 
shoulder all convey a sympathetic relation. The 
centers of affection in the face are modified by a keen 
intellectual activity. The angle of the head in its 
relation to the line of vision, the studied brow, the 
concentric expression of the eye, show the nurse's 
desire to know of the welfare of the soldier and re~ 
sult in an outgoing expression of close watchfulness. 
The soldier is an example of complete negation. 
The body is in its relaxed condition, given up to 
utter prostration. 

Although representing different mental attitudes, 
the group in its relationship to the central idea of— 
protection—forms a perfect unit. 
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MOON SHADOWS. 


EpDWINE NOYE. 


*A June Masque. 


Scene—A garden. Pool at back. Sundial on left. Enter 
Pierrot and Pierrette. 


PIERRETTE 
Ah, charming Master Pierrot, I pray 
Fetch me a rose from yonder tangled bower. 
I vow the very night is faint with scents 
Of June-wrought gardens. Cheer thee, faint heart, 
I’d have thee gay. 


PIERROT 
Thou wouldst, Ah Pierrette, 
My heart like Damocles, forever lies 
Beneath the threatening sword of thy disdain. 
If thou wouldst have me gay, speak once, my sweet 
That little, little word for which I long. 


All dramatic rights of “A June Masque” are held by Burton 
- James, Emerson College, Boston. By applying to Mr. James 
information may be obtained as to the music, the costuming 
and general stage settings. 
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PIERRETTE 
Nay, then good sir, V’ll say it not for thee. 
Sigh on. (turning away) Ah what a night! What fra- 
grant dusk! 
A night moth flown— 
PIERROT 
Come look thou how the moon 
Doth twist the hours of daylight all awry 
And cast athwart th’ impervious disc of Time 
A mocking shadow. Sweet, these vagrant hours 
Moon-shadowed ’mid the roses are for love. 
PIERRETTE 


(Softly) For love— 
As they stand by the sundial she bends backward toward him 
and he leans over her breathless. Their lips almost touch when 
she whirls away from him laughing. 


I’) none of it! Thou art too slow! 

Poor Tortoise! I do pity thee in sooth. 
PIERROT 

Pierrette, thou’rt cold as snow! Hast thou no heart? 
PIERRETTE 

None to be warmed by thee, most laggard swain! 

But yet I pity thee, I do entreat 

Leave me, who art so cold, and mend thine heart 

By searching for a warmer, gentler maid. 
PIERROT 

I’d sooner die, Pierrette, P’1l faithful be 

Till all the earth is levelled in the sea. 

(As Pierrette laughingly skips away, Pierrot leans sadly against 
the sundial.) 
Come, give me back my rose, that I may kiss 
Its fragrant petals where thy fingers touched. 
(The Duke and Duchess and courtiers and ladies enter from 
among the trees.) 

DUKE 

Good, my friends, the night is ripe 

For revelry, I’ve called you hither now 

To publicly announce a masquerade. 

This moonlit garden and these shadowed walks 

Shall shelter mimic rout and quaint intrigue; 
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I bid you come within the hour again 
Masked and disguised and ready for the fray. 
Haste and get you clad 
In every strange apparel. 
KRAN 
(Leaping forward with a shout) Good milord, 
When first I spied yon stately floating orb 
Winking across the treetops, I was sure 
It was a merry moon. We thank your Grace. 
DUCHESS 
Yet stay awhile, Milord. Mark yonder lad 
Who languishes against the ancient dial. 
DUKE 
A gloomy soul, in truth. He stands apart 
While all the court doth frolic. Speak to him, 
Sweet wife, desire the cause of his distress. 
DUCHESS 
Fair Sir, his Grace would know why thou art sad. 
PIERROT 
My lady— 
DUCHESS 
Why, ’tis Pierrot, in sooth. 
My merry Pierrot, why dost thou so 
Prop up thy drooping form against the dial. 
PIERROT 
Ah—Ah— 
DUCHESS 
Is it some heartsickness, which doth burst 
From thy poor breast in these most mournful sighs? 
DUK® 
Come, Master Pierrot, tell us the cause. 
KRAN 
(Leaping forward) Aye, milord, 
He is, for spite of melancholy moans 
And a most ardent wooing, Pierrette 
Will have him not. This most funereal mien 
Is outward showing of a broken heart? 
Like all men’s hearts from Adam/’s day to this 
Broken forever! A most lovesick wight. 
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DUCHESS 
Good Pierrot, I pray thee, cheer thy heart, 
Heed not this naughty damsel. Join the rout 
Which shall anon be dancing on the green. 
PIERROT 
Your grace, I thank thee, but I cannot dance; 
*Twould be like treading on an open grave. 
KRAN 
And was there e’er love lornity like this? 
Milord I crave your patience. Since the lad 
Is sunk so in himself, he is a rogue! 
Let me pronounce his sentence and his doom 
For spoiling all our glee with his long face. 
It shall be fit and merry, that I vow. 
DUKE 
Speak on, good Kran—lI’l] execute thy word. 
KRAN 
Tonight at stroke of twelve this sighing soul 
Shall end his troubles in a mimic death. 
DUKE 
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Bravo, my merry Kran! (To court) You’ve heard his doom. 


At twelve all gather here. And now—away! 


(Exit all but Pierrot, who reclines at the base of the sundial 


and presently falls asleep. A big bumble-bee elf blunders across 
the glade, pausing among the roses. Two little acorn elves steal 
forth to tease the bee. They, suddenly pausing in their romp to 
peer upward, where they see a straight ray of moonlight fall 
athwart the limb of a tree and down it slides the moon sprite all 
in silver.) 


ELVES 


Hei-ah! The moon sprite! Hail! 


Moon SPRITE 


What ho, my friends! 
A merry night is this for elfin rout. 
On with your gambols, comrades! Let us dance 
And trip the greensward. We will chase the nymphs 
Which lurk in trees and sheeny water clear. 
To clasp and kiss them. Hei-ah Mother Moon 


Light thou our revels! 
(They chase each other among the trees, leaping and laughing. 
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Suddenly the liquid notes of a harp creep upon the air. The light 
falls clear on a space of water which suddenly breaks into a flash 
of spray. When it falls the water sprite stands revealed, her face 
lifted to the moon.) 


Water NyMPH 

(Coming forward) All hail, my people! 
WATER SPRITE 

Hail, our gentle Queen! 
WatER NYMPH 

A stranger stands amongst us. Sparkling elf, 

We bid thee welcome to our bowery glade, 

But first pray tell us who thou art, and whence? 
Moon SPRITD 

I am a spirit of the moon, fair nymph, 

I ride her gentle javelins thro’ the air 

To spy upon the lovers in the groves 

And sever lip from lip; or else I creep 

In through the lattice of some attic bare 

To paint a sleeping child with tender light 

And whisper ardent dreams into his ear. 
Water NyMPH 

Then gayly join our play. Thou shinest so 

As one of mine own silver speckled trout 

That flings his gleaming crescent thro’ the air. 
Moon SPRITE 

I tickle him with moonbeams—I am swift 

As light! 
WATER SPRITE 

Dance on! The frail spring shadows drift 

Athwart the moonshine. Lightly leap and play. 

The shifting ripples swirl across the lake, 

Flit, trip and whirl more lightly than the waves, 

The night is short. Ere long it will be day. 

(The wood creatures fling themselves once more into their 
wild sport. Suddenly into the midst of them leaps Kran 
the Jester, scattering them instantly. He catches a little 
Pixie who is escaping and holds him up with an exclamation 
of wonder.) | 

KRrAN 
What have we here? Ye gods, how strange is this! 
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What art thou, elf, and who were those that fled? 

ll e’en retain him hostage to the court 

If no one else doth claim him. 

(The water nymph glides into the light.) 
WatTeR NYMPH 
Kran, release 

Thy prisoner. See, he trembles like a leaf, 

He fears thee. But my clearer eyes can pierce 

Thy mortal form. I know thy heart is good. 
KRAN 

Who art thou, liquid vision? 
WatrerR NYMPH 

I am she 

Who cares for all the waters hereabout, 

Here in this still and glassy pool I dwell, 

And here each night upon this moonlit mead 

I hold my court. Come forth, elves, nymphs, and fays! 
This mortal is a friend to such as we. 
KRAN | 

Thou speakest truth, fair spirit. I do love 

All of good Nature’s children as I love 

Herself. You looked a merry crowd at play, 

When I did enter. Let me join your sport. 
Water NyMPH 

Willingly, merry mortal. Thou art one 

To whom the simple sports of Nature seem 

Full pleasant. Come, I’ll lead thee to the dance. 

(As she leads him into the frolic, they pass the sundial, 

and seeing Pierrot asleep he says:) 
Kran | 

Dost see this wounded spirit how he lies 

Amid the roses? I do vow his heart 

Is pierced with many thorn pricks. 
Water NYMPH 

What ails the wight? 

His looks are sorrowful. 

KRAN 
He’s deep in love 
With one who doth disdain him. Would that we 
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Might help this lover to his heart’s desire. 
WatTEeR NYMPH 
’T would be a good deed truly, 
KRAN 
What swift spell 
Can turn a maiden’s heart from ice to fire 
Yet stay, good whimsies, I have found a thought 
Which may perchance avail us—Hark to it. 
Methinks, this lady hath a tender heart 
Enclosed by vain caprice and naughty whims, 
Perchance she loves him—yet she dare not trust 
Her truant fancy. We will show the maid 
Herself in that green mirror which is held 
By jealousy. 
Pll waken Pierrot 
And then explain, how every day that he 
Doth follow sighing on that scornful dame 
Doth add full measure to her cold disdain. 
V’ll show him how to win her! Then to her 
I’ll whisper, “Pierrot is false to thee, 
He wooes another yonder in the grove.” 
And thou shalt see how quick that haughty maid 
Will humbly plead her truant love’s return. 
We'll make them happy maugre their own hearts. 
Moon SprRITp 
Oh, wise and kindly mortal. 
WATER SPRITE 


Gentle Kran, 
We'll do thy bidding gladly. Haste away! 
(Wood creatures disappear. Kran goes to Pierrot and 

touches him on the shoulder. ) 
KRAN 

Awake, poor lover! Leave thy dreamy realm, 

The moon is round and Time is fleeting fast, 
PIERROT 

(Half awake) Oh my cruel love, Pierrette! 
KRAN 

Poor moonstruck lad! Thou canst not win her thus, 

Hanging upon her every varying glance! 
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I’d show thee how to win a fickle maid! 
The damsel, like so many women, needs 
Only a pang of jealousy to know 
The true affection which she feels for thee. 
PIERROT 
Nay Jest, ’tis not so, for she hath said 
‘Go find a warmer and a gentler maid.’ 
KRAN 
She meant it not, I swear it, Pierrot, 
That worn-out phrase is flung to every swain, 
I saw her look at thee, I dare to swear 
She loves thee! 
PIERROT 
Nay, it cannot be, good Kran. 
As thou dost love her, thou wilt heed my words, 
Ill teach thee how to win her. Be more cold, 
And glance aside for every sparkling eye, 
I’ll lead her here and leave her—and anon 
Come thou again with me—I’ll be disguised 
In very likeliness of lady fair. 
Beseem as thou hadst e’en forgot her face, 
And heed her not when she importunes thee. 
PIERROT 
If thou dost really think that by this means 


I’d rouse her interest I will do it, Kran. 
(As they go, making their plans, Pierrette and a courtier enter.) 


CoURTIER 
Methinks thy errant knight 
Was here a moment since— 
PIPRRETTE 
I need him not, 
Besides, what other cavalier could aid my mood 
With thou beside me? 
CouURTIER 
Thanks, sweet Pierrette, 
’Tis true, ’tis useless to pursue a swain 
Who shows himself a laggard in his love. 
PIERRETTE 
A laggard! Say, what meanst thou? Pierrot? 
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CoURTIER 
Tis said he tires of scornful japes and jeers 
And with a warmer maid his suit doth press. 
PIPRRETTH . 
*Tis said! Indeed, *’Tis said!’ What empty words 
Such empty gossip plays with! ’Tis absurd! 
I marvel that thou listed to such talk! 
CouURTIER 
Indeed, sweet maid, I caught it as I passed 
From Kran the Jester— 


PIERRETTE 
I’ll believe it not, 
I’d stake my faith that Pierrot was true, 
Good sir, I’ve left my nosegay near the seat 
Upon the terrace. Wouldst thou—? 


CoURTIER 
Certainly, 
I’ll fetch it hither instantly, 
PIERRETTE 


Ah, thanks, 
To fancy Pierrot, that slave of Love, 
Were faithless! Idiot! Who cometh here? 
(Pierrot and the Jester, masked and disguised as a lady, pass 
along the blade.) 
*Tis Pierrot himself, and—gracious Heay’n, 
Who languishes upon his gallant arm? 
PIERROT 
Beloved— 


PIERRETTE 
Do my naughty ears play false 
Or is Pierrot faithless? I'd as soon 
Have thought it of the god of Love himself 
(Exeunt Pierrot and Kran.) 


Ah Pierrette, how thou hast overshot 
Thy mark of coquetry and broke thine heart. 


(She flings herself face downward on the moss, sobbing. The 
wood creatures steal out, pointing at her and pushing each other 
forward.) 
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Water NYMPH 
Pierrette, 
If thou wilt do our bidding faithfully 
We'll harm thee not and promise in the end 
That thou shalt reach thy land of heart’s desire, 
PIERRETTE 
Nothing can matter since Pierrot is gone, 
Do with me as you will— 
Water NyMPH 
; Thy bitter tongue 
Has stung a faithful swain to latent fire. 
_ Now thou shalt bide with us until that time 
When he shall publicly renounce his love 
And show thy cruel reign ended. 
Pierrette, thou now shalt feel 
Some measure of that bitter agony 
Which thou hast cost this lover for long. 
Dost thou weep? 
PIERRETTE 
What sayest thou? Are thy words 
Spoken in jest to stab my wounded heart? 
There can be no more punishment than this, 
Pierrot is faithless—and I love Pierrot. 
WatTrEeR NyMPH 
Thow’st found thy heart at last—I grieve for thee 
Yet I must follow out my chief’s commands. 
No word may pass thy lips save only one, 
With seal of Solomon I close thy speech, 
I weave a spell about thee in the air 
Of moonbeams and the glamour of the night, 
Pierrot comes—if thou wouldst win him back 
Be tender and be merciful tonight, 
(Wood creatures disappear. Pierrette sits alone on the 
bank half hidden. Pierrot walks in as if in a dream.) 
PIERROT 
What sweet mysterious presence guards the glade? 
Fair stranger, art thou goddess, nymph, or elf? 
Or else a slender dryad of the trees? 
Art thou not blest with speech, mysterious maid? 
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By heaven, thy very mystery is charm! 
A slim wood creature lingering in the shade? 
What gentle grace her sorrow doth convey ; 
Can mortal aid thee, elf, to ease thy pain? 
What wouldst thou of me? What sweet hint is this 
Wouldst have me love thee? Nay, I am mistook, 
I would not frighten thee— 

Thou hast my heart 
Now and forever. What sweet spell is this 
To charm a mortal? Let me lift the veil, 
For I can only, through it, guess thy face, 
Thou wilt not. ’Tis forbidden. How is this? 
Thou dost not love me! Dearest, answer— 


PIDRRETTE 
Yes. (She disappears. ) 
PIERROT 
She’s gone! Elusive sweetheart! Pierrette! 
(Enter Kran.) 
KRAN 


The plot unfolds! My love lorn Pierrot 

How wags the world with thee since thou hast wooed 

The shrouded stranger? Hark! the listening air 

Doth chuckle with delight at this strange scene! 
PIERROT 

Good Jester, I do truly reverence thee 

For thy deep knowledge of the human heart. 

A thousand times I thank thee. 


PREPARATION FOR THE GREAT JOURNEY. 
BACCALAUREATE SERMON AT UNION CHURCH. 


Rey. Ernest Graham Guthrie: 


And the Angel of the Lord came ... and touched him, and 
said 
Arise and eat ; because the journey is too great for thee. 
I Kings, 19:7. 


The journey begins for many of you today. It is not the 
beginning of the journey of life, for that has had elsewhere its 
beginning, and the sun is well up, as you start out. It is not 
the beginning of achievement, for, already, you have done 
many things. Some of the greatest strokes that fall on the 
anvil of life are those that bring us to where you are today. 
Great and portentous years are the years of academic prep- 
aration. But your career in your distinctive profession be- 
gins from these days. And will you let me assure you that 
many hearts are with you as you start out from this place. 
Some of you have made your “experiments” on companies of 
our people, and always with the happiest results. No small 
part of our happiness as a people has come from the way in 
which you have led us out, into the freedom of the heart that 
is at leisure from itself, into laughter, into compassion, into 
vision, high and splendid, into the miracles of the life of the 
_ imagination, and all the varied interests of human life, as you 
have poured forth treasures new and old, from the great store- 
house of literature, with which it is part of your high calling 
to cleanse and refresh, and remake the world. And, for my- 
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self, will you let me say that I have the very loftiest esteem 
of the greatness of the part you are called upon to play in the 
world that now opens out before you. As I understand that 
mission, it is to the ministry of expression, in a wealth of 
variety of forms, that you are devoting your life. 

It is a dumb world to which you are to minister, a world 
of humanity, full of great thoughts, seeking, blindly often, to 
articulate itself, full of great emotions, that heave and swell 
in the world’s great heart, till the poets lift their organ voices 
and give them utterance and relief, full of desires for the 
words that quicken our feet, words that draw the swords to 
the battle for the right, the true and the beautiful, words that 
bring us into the vast cathedrals of life, to worship and to 
praise the Giver of all good gifts, the Father of lights in whom 
there is no variableness, nor shadow cast by turning. 

I am sure you know, or you soon will know, what it is to 
stand in the midst of a silent assembly, and feel the heart 
break within you to utter what the world’s dumb heart fain 
would hear, if you could only utter it, in its simple greatness, 
and its august might. 

At the threshold of that journey let these words meet you, 
and carry them with you, all the way, “Arise and eat; because 
the journey is too great for thee.” 

Your first,-and your continuing necessity is that which is 
the necessity of us all, not to greatly express, but, first of all, 
to greatly receive, from out of the vast reservoirs of life, that 
which will make our own lives fruitful, great, ample, majestic, 
strong and free. I used to think that the first business of the 
preacher was to preach, and there are many noble citizens of 
this and other commonwealths, who think that is all he has to 
do; and even when he doesn’t manage to say anything, it still 
will not occur, to many people in his congregation, that his 
previous task is the larger of the two, namely, to have some- 
thing to say. I knew a minister who spent a good deal of 
time in a public library. One of his congregation made this 
wise comment on this habit, “Why, what’s wrong with him? 
Didn’t he finish his education in college?” The answer to 
which is, that the man whose education is finished has finished 
his life. The first great task of life is to keep our lives open, 
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always open, to the incoming tide of knowledge, of spiritual 
light and spiritual power. ‘Receptiveness,” said George Eliot 
somewhere, “is a noble and massive virtue.” Ours is an in- 
ventive age, possibly the greatest age of invention the world 
has ever known. We have made steamships and railways, and 
telephones, and wireless telegraphs and so many other things 
that we are in danger of thinking that we made everything 
there is. But it is not so. It is the mightiest workmen, in 
every form of creative activity, not only the great artists, the 
poets and makers of the world’s literature, but even the in- 
ventors themselves, that have the deepest sense that the great- 
est things they have to communicate to mankind were not their 
own creation, but were received, as one receives the gift of day 
through the gateways of the dawn, or the tes of life itself from 
the depths of the Being of God. 

Real growth in the deep things of life for us all is far more 
of a passive thing than this busy age will allow us to believe. 
We all need to surrender ourselves more unreservedly to the 
massive influences which, in life and literature alike, are ever 
seeking to mould the greatness of life within us. How easy it 
is, for instance, to become voluble in one’s enthusiasm over the 
genius of Shakespeare, and yet ourselves be numbered in the 
indictment that Ruskin preferred against the active and pur- 
poseful Englishmen of his own day, that we show no trace 
“of ever having felt a passion of Shakespeare’s or learnt a 
lesson from him.” How easy it is to talk glibly of the Bible 
as the World’s Supreme Book, without ever really knowing 
what it is “to float away on the great deep of the Scriptures 
from our prejudices and, afar from the creeping mists and 
rocky barriers of the narrowing coast, and alone with God, to 
see, in open vision, the vastness of His loving purposes.” 


Often, in the great ministry of expression, let this word to 
the prophet come to you, “Arise and eat; because the journey is 
too great for thee.” It is the call to recreate your own life 
from the literature of power, to replenish the exhausted foun- 
tains of being from the great headwaters of vision and of life, 
to hear, for ourselves, the mighty voices that speak above the 
din of life to him who has the listening ear. 
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“T hear the voices when the tide comes in,” 
Said the old sailor, standing on the shore, 
“On this bleak coast, above this wintry roar, 
I hear the winds of summer, and the din 
Of songbirds in the palm trees; I have been 
Among the isles of beauty, and once more 
The summer seas on Eden headlands pour. 
I hear the voices, when the tide comes in. 


The tide of time flows in upon the world 

And breaks on northern headlands white with snow; 
And some there be who hear discordant din; 

But close I listen where its waves are hurled, 

And I hear music from far islands blow— 

I hear the voices when the tide comes in.” 


The second great necessity for your journey, beyond this of 
a noble receptiveness of spirit, is a growing capacity for inter- 
pretation. 

If you have really listened to the voices, as the tide of hu- 
manity’s greatest experiences sweeps in upon you, you will 
have been convinced of the din, and perhaps confused by the 
conflict of those voices. What meaning do you find in them? 
What message are you going to choose among them, as the mes- 
sage that you will bear down the echoing valleys of the world? 

You are not preachers, I know. You are, first of all, to 
reproduce the great voices of literature. And many of the 
greatest masters have no “moral” to their story. They simply 
reflect life as they find it, and often they reflect the strange 
and terrible aspects of our human existence. When Elijah 
came to Horeb, he was bidden to go forth and stand upon the 
mountain before the Lord. You recall the scene. First, the 
great and mighty wind that rent the mountains, and brake in 
pieces the rocks before the Lord; and, after the earthquake, 
the fire. Life is like that, often. It is like that today for half 
a world. It reproduces itself in literature. “There comes a 
terrible moment to many souls,” says one of the masters, “when 
the great movements of the world, the large destinies of man- 
kind, which have lain aloof in newspapers and other neglected 
reading, enter like an earthquake into their own lives—when 
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the slow urgency of growing generations turns into the tread 
of an invading army, or the dire crash of civil war, and grey 
fathers know nothing to seek for but the corpses of their bloom- 
ing sons, and girls forget all vanity to make lint and bandages, 
which may serve for the shattered limbs of their betrothed.” 
Then it is that God makes the flames His chariots, and rides 
on the wings of the wind, till the mountains smoke, and the 
plains shudder under the rolling fiery visitation. 

Humanity must be made to see these things, by means of 
great vision, or by the stern realities of life. They create 
great spiritual problems for faith; but it is only in the pres- 
ence of its greatest problems that faith becomes mighty. It 
is when we are made to feel the mystery of life that we are 
near its major lights. To make a life do some spiritual think: 
ing is one of the greatest services you can perform for it. 

You remember what Edward Dowden said of Shakespeare, 
“Many of us seem to think it the all-essential thing to be pro- 
vided with answers to the difficult questions which the world 
propounds, no matter how little the answers be to those great 
questions. Shakespeare seems to have considered it more im- 
portant to put the questions greatly, to feel the supreme prob- 
lems.” And if you can do something of this for the companies 
of men and women to whom you are to minister, it is no sma!l 
service that you are performing. 

And you can do it. You read a scene from one of the great 
dramas, and in scores of souls the great spiritual questions of 
life arise and become acute. You read a little poem, that 
strikes some silent chord in a hundred hearts, that makes them 
prepared and ready for the great answering strains of the 
Kingdom of God. To set voices crying in the human soul— 
this is one of the greatest functions of the literature of power, 
and of those who are called with your high calling of awaken- 
ing the great intellectual, emotional and spiritual needs, that 
it expresses, in human hearts. 

But an even higher calling is yours. It is given to you not 
only to reproduce the master lights, and the mighty voices 
of literature and life, but to reinterpret them, by and through 
your own experience. Elijah saw the storm and the fire, but 
the yoice of God spoke from within his own heart. This scene 
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calls up another scene from the New Testament, where our 
Lord heard the Father’s voice speaking to Him. As St. John 
records it, ‘The people, therefore, that stood by, and heard it, 
said that it thundered; others said, ‘An angel spake to Him.’ ” 
What does this mean? It means that each of us, according 
to our character, according to our own philosophy of life, ac- 
cording to our own solutions of our own experience, inter- 
pret all the voices that reach us, from nature, from human 
life and experience, from all the wealth and phantasmagoria 
of things that are other than ourselves. And it is not differ- 
ent when we come to interpret the great messages of the poets 
and dramatists of the world, or the voices of the prophets and 
psalmists, the apostles, yea, the voice of the Lord Himself, 
from out of the Word. One man may read a great prophecy 
of the Bible with an accent of tragedy and gloom, because his 
own personal view of existence is that, despite its sunshine, 
it is tragic at its heart. While another will read the same 
message with an accent that gathers all the hope of life to it, 
and fills the forward distances of life with a sense of certain 
victory, because, while he also sees the tragedy of life, he has 
found, in that narrow path that is his alone, the sure signs that 
life, in its greatness, is marching not to sunset, but to sunrise, 
on a world which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, because 
it is too great for the heart of man as yet to even conceive. For 
instance, I can conceive of a man’s interpreting the delicate 
lines with which George du Maurier closes “Trilby” in such a 
way as to suggest the meagerness and the futility of even the 
best life that is open to us, or, in another way, that, while it 
suggests in how little a life of actual achievement we may keep 
at our task, manifest our love one to another, blend our 
sorrow and our joy, and die in faith, it would also suggest 
that the end of this life’s journey is but the drop-scene to 
another far bigger, far more entrancing, far more worth while, 
and, unlike the journey of Elijah, not too great for us. 


A little work, a little play 
To keep us going—and so, good day! 


A little warmth, a little light 
Of love’s bestowing—and so, good night! 
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A little fun, to match the sorrow 
Of each day’s growing—and so, good-morrow! 


A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing! And so—good-bye! 


You see, there is endless hope, in those last words, good 
day! good night! good-morrow! good-bye! for us because, at 
the end, as at the beginning of the journey, life is going to- 
wards God. 

This, then, is a faint suggestion of the journey upon which 
you are starting out. Have I taken you too seriously? Is it not 
on such a level that you are prepared to travel? Do you say to 
yourself, “This journey is too great for me?” If you do not feel 
that, you have no career before you; for the journey is too 
great for thee. But not for Him and thee. No, not for Him 
and thee, together. The world into which you go is not 
familiar with the angels, and seldom hears perfectly clear mes- 
sages. To some of you it will be given to teach young bar- 
barians, who would far rather hit a home-run in somebody’s 
back yard than see an angel any day. To others it will be 
given to stand as entertainers before men and women who have 
paid to hear you read; men and women to whom such truth as 
we acquire comes seldom through the voices of the angels, 
often so confusedly that they never apprehend it as a 
message from God. Often, in such a journey and on so 
high and delicate and sublime a mission, the journey 
will seem too great for thee. Again, I say, it is too great for 
thee, unless, when it seems too great for you, you can hear 
the still small voice, that once was Jehovah’s and now, and for 
all time, is Christ’s, speaking the great words that Elijah 
heard, asking, “What dost thou here?” sending you forth, 
ever and again, to anoint the kings of life, to prepare young 
Elishas to be prophets in your stead, and vouchsafing to you 
the vision of the seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth that hath not 
kissed him. 


If this great companionship is known to you, if the fellow- 
ship of Him who spake as man never spake is yours, then the 
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journey is not too great for thee. Our brethren will laugh 
with you, they will hope, and look up with you, they will 
learn to trust with you, they will bear their burdens better be- 
cause of you. Christ comes now to touch you, and all here 
this day, and we hear him say: Arise and eat; that our jour- 


ney, together, may not be too great for thee. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 1915. 


CLASS DAY EXERCISES 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS HALL 
Monday, May 3, 2 o’clock. 


Salutatory 
C. Jean MacDonald 
History 
Minnie B. Frazine 
Class Poem 
Lois Perkins 
Oration 
Albert Smith 
Class Ode 
Vera Bradford 


SENIOR RECITAL 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS HALL 
Monday, May 38, 8 p. m. 


I. Jeanne d’Are (Act IV, Scene I) 
Helen R. Baxter 
II. Parliamentary Law : : 
Hazel BE. Cole 
III. The Nightingale and the Rose 
Helen L. George 
IV. A Flirtation : F , P 
Grace M. Bigler 


Percy MacKaye 
Myrtle Reed 
Oscar Wilde 


James Lane Allen 


VY. Hiawatha’s Wooing , , ; , Longfellow 
Sara Wortham Coleman 
VI. Little Eyolf ; ‘ P : Ibsen 
Amy Gildersleeve 
VII. The Rivals (Act III, Scene III) Sheridan 
Ruth Southwick 


VIII. (The Council Assigned) . 7 ‘ Mary Shipman Andrews 


Albert R. Lovejoy 
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POST-GRADUATE RECITAL 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS HALL 
Tuesday, May 4th, 9.80 a. m. 
I. Jeanne d’Are, Act I : , ‘ 


Margaret A. Strickland 
II. Pygmalion, Act V 


Percy MackKaye 


; 3 . G. Bernard Shaw 
Ethel Vienna Bailey 


III. The Goddess of Reason (arranged) E d Mary Johnston 
Laura Curtis 
IV. The Adventure of Lady Ursula P . . Anthony Hope 
Madeleine Tarrant 
Seite el TS a Bertie 
Bessie Belle MeMichael 
VI. Sustaining the Illusion (From ‘“Mater’’) ; Percy MacKaye 


Mary Morgan Brown 


PHYSICAL CULTURE DRILL: 
DEBATE 
PANTOMIME 
Jordan Hall, May 5, 2 p. m. 


AESTHETIC PHYSICAL CULTURE 
(a) Entrance March 
(b) Emerson Exercises 
(c) Temple Drill 


C. Evelyn Benjamin Minnie B. Frazine 
Grace M. Bigler Helen L. George 
Vera Bradford Amy Gildersleeve 
Frances Bradley Gertrude Morrison 
Mrs. Lola S. Bromley Verda A. Snyder 
Alice M. Evans Ruth Southwick 
Edna M. Fisher Mabel Warren 


Alice F. White 


DEBATE © 
Resolwwed: That the United States should add nothing to her 
military and naval equipment until after the close of the present Euro- 
pean War. 


Affirmative Negative 
Naomi Williamson Alice Conant 
Olivia Privett Lois Perkins 


Presiding Officer 
C. Jean MacDonald 
Timekeeper 
Hazel FE. Cole 
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PANTOMIME 
“THE MOON FAIRY” 
By MAuvup GATCHELL Hicks 


Argument 

Near a grove by the sea an astronomer watches and waits for the 
appearance of a comet., A group of shepherds enter and study the 
heavens. Presently the comet is seen, and to the amazement of all it 
seems to be falling to the earth. In terror they flee. 

The moon-fairy, whom they have mistaken for the comet, appears 
in the grove. She has left the moon to visit the world of mortals. 
Moon-moths have followed her flight and dance about her. A young 
shepherd returns and discovers the fairy. As she tries to escape, her 
robe catches on a bush and she rushes out, leaving it there. The 
shepherd endeavors to take it from the bush, but its magie light blinds 
him. The astronomer returns and the shepherd tells him about the 
fairy, showing him the robe. Again its magie light protects it. The 
astronomer recalls the other shepherds. Each one tries to remove the 
robe, but it is proof against mortal touch. 

It grows suddenly dark. Then a flash of light reveals the man-in- 
the-moon. The peasants greet him eagerly, but are alarmed when they 
eatch sight of his other side. He explains that he is searching for 
the moon-fairy. The peasants dance to entertain him, but finally all 
set out to help him in his search for the moon-fairy. 

A water-sprite, who is in love with the other side of the moon-man 
and jealous of the moon-fairy, because she nightly lures him from the 
sea, steals her robe, dancing triumphantly in the starlight before bear- 
ing it off to her coral reef. The moon-fairy returns and is in despair 
over its loss, for she cannot return to the moon without it and will be 
doomed to mortality unless it is found within the hour. The water- 
sprite rises from the sea to taunt her. When the shepherd tries to 
console her, she implores him to recover her robe, promising to reward 
him by teaching him a dance of the immortals. 

The man-in-the-moon returns and beseeches the fairy to accompany 
him back to the moon. When he sees that her robe is gone, he ac- 
cuses the shepherd of stealing it. The water-sprite lures them both 
to the water’s edge and in a struggle both go over the brink. The 
moon-fairy tremulously waits for the shadow on the dial that shall 
doom her to become a mortal. The moon-moths return. When they 
find that the fairy cannot leave the earth they droop and die. 


An Astronomer 7 } : , : " : Laura Meredith 
The Moon Fairy ; ; : . 2 Gladysmae Waterhouse 
The Man-in-the-Moon : : 4 : ; ; Edwin Flanders 
The Water Sprite . ; ; Marion Wells 


Shepherds: Misses MacDonald, Mace, Evans, Warren 
Shepherdesses: Misses Miller, Perry, Benjamin, Bradley 
Moon-Moths: Misses Wells, Smith, Gildersleeve, Snyder 
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Stars: Misses Bailey, Gildersleeve, Meredith, Snyder, Smith 
Scene: A grove near the sea. 
Dances arranged by Miss Elsie Rutherford Riddell 
Music from Beethoven arranged by Mrs. Charlotte Whinnery Morrison 
Charlotte Whinnery Trio 
Mrs. Charlotte Whinnery Morrison, Pianist 
Miss Gertrude Brett, Violinist 
Miss Ora Larthard, Cellist 


GRADUATE PLAY 


JORDAN HALL 
Wednesday, May 5, 8 p. m. 
“CYMBELIND” 

A Tragedy in Five Acts 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Cymbeline, King of Britain : ; Elizabeth Lorraine Beattie 
Cloten, son to the Queen by a former husband Bertha McDonough 
Posthumus Leonatus, a gentleman, husband to Imogen 
Besse Belle McMichael 
Belarius, a banished lord; disguised under the name of Morgan 
May Otis Coolbaugh 


Guiderius Margaret Strickland 


sons of Cymbeline, disguised under 
the names of Polydore and Cadwal, 
Arviragus supposed sons of Morgan Adelaide Veronica Igo 


Philario, friend to Posthumus : Ruth Madeline Tarrant 
Iachimo, friend to Philario panes Zinita Barbara Graf 

Caius Lucius, general of the Roman forces rat Hilda M. Harris 
Pisanio, servant to Posthumus : ‘ ‘ Mary Morgan Brown 
Cornelius, a physician E : : ° Joseph Stanley Newton 
A Roman Captain 7 é . ‘ : Laura Blanche Curtis 
First Lord ew Dorothea Deming 
Second Lord of Cymbeline’s Court Ethel Iola Beard 
A Frenchman, friend to Philario . ‘ Laura Blanche Curtis 
Queen, wife to Cymbeline 3 ; ‘ Mary V. Langford 
Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline oe a anes Queen Virginia Beraud 
Helen, a lady attending on Imogen * a Dorothea Deming 


Lords, Ladies, A Dutchman, A Spaniard, Soldiers and Attendants 
Scene: Britain; Rome 


POST-GRADUATE RECITAL 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS HALL 
Thursday, May 6th, at 2 p. m. 


I. The Childhood of Hiawatha : ; 2 Longfellow 
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Mattie F. Lyon 
II. “All-of-a-Sudden” Peggy 2 ; 


; Ernest Denny 
Mildred Johnson 


III. The Poor Little Rich Girl : ; ; 4 Eleanor Gates 
Frieda Michel 
IV. Caesar and Cleopatra, Act I . ‘ ; G. Bernard Shaw 


Virginia Beraud 


V. Kindling Charles Kenyon 


Edna Norton Spear 


SENIOR PLAY 
JORDAN HALL 
Thursday, May 6, 8 p. m. 
“THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE STORY” 
Comedy in Three Acts 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


Cast 
Professor Goodwillie . , , : seorgette Helen Jette 
Agnes Goodwillie, his sister ; ; ; Marguerite A. Grunewald 
Lucy White : : ; ‘ . Elizabeth Mina Sturdivart 
Effie Proctor ; j . : , , Jessie MacAloney 
Doctor Cosens : f : : : ; Ethel Mallory Neel 
Doctor Yellowlees ; 3 . ‘ > . , ‘Nelly Marrinan 
Sir George Gilding : ; ; : : , Louise Hainline 
Lady Gilding f , ; P , Emily Freeman Brown 
The Dowager Lady Gilding ; 4 ; ‘ Marguerite F. Seibel 
Henders ; y x : ; ‘ é Marion Frazer Vincent 
Pete ‘ d . ; 4 ; ; P Jennie Pulaski Smith 
Synopsis 


AcT I. “An Old Young Man” 
Time: 9.30 a. m. 
Scene: The Professor’s Study in London 


Act II. “Growing Younger” 
Time: 2.00 p. m. 
Scene: A wheat field on the estate 
of Sir George Gilding at Tul- 
lochmains in Seotland, during 
Harvest-time 


Act III. ‘“‘Rejuvenated”’ 
Time: 8.00 p. m. of the same day 
Scene: The Professor’s Cottage at Tullochmains 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
Friday, May 7, 9.30 a. m. 


Scripture Reading and Prayer 


Address 
Presentation of Binlomas 


Rey. Ernest Graham Guthrie 
Rey. Willard S. Sperry 


| President Henry Lawrence Southwick 


Professional and Teacher’s Diploma 


Ethel Vienna Bailey 
Mary Florence Bean 
Ethel Iola Beard 
Elizabeth Lorraine Beattie 
Virginie Beraud 
Mary Morgan Brown 
May Otis Coolbaugh 
Laura Blanche Curtis 
Dorothea Deming 
Zinita Graf 

Hilda May Harris 


Adelaide Veronica Igo 
Frances Marion Jobn 
Mildred Eleanor Johnson 
Mary Violet Langford 
Mattie Faith Lyon 
Bertha Ellen MeDonough 
Bessie Belle McMichael 
Frieda Michel 

Joseph Stanley Newton 
Edna Spear 

Margaret Alice Strickland 


Ruth Madeleine Tarrant 
Diploma of Graduation 


Helen R. Baxter 

C. Evelyn Benjamin 
Grace M. Bigler 

Vera Bradford 

Frances Bradley 

Lola M. S. Bromley 
Emily Freeman Brown 
Hazel Eleanor Cole 
Sara Wortham Coleman 
Alice Mildred Conant 
Alice Martha Evans 
Rebecca Caroline Farwell 
Edna Miller Fisher 


Edwin Daniel Flanders, Jr. 


Minnie Belle Frazine 
Helen Louise George 

Amy Gildersleeve 

Olive Rockwell Grover 
Marguerite A. Grunewald 
Margaret Louise Hainline 
Georgette Helen Jette 
Albert Russell Lovejoy 
Jessie MacAloney 

Clara Jean MacDonald 


Louise Lansing Mace 
Mary Genevieve MacGill 
Nellie Marrinan 

Laura Mae Meredith 
May Mitchell Miller 
Gertrude Morrison 
Ethel Mallory. Neel 
Lois Perkins 


Beatrice Elinor Perry 


Olivia Privett 

Caroline Richards 
Marguerite Townsend Seibel 
Albert Francis Smith 
Jennie Pulaski Smith 
Verda Allena Snyder 

Ruth Southwick 

Elizabeth Mina Studervant 
Marion Fraser Vincent 
Mabel Enid Warren 
Gladysmae Bernice Waterhouse 
Marion Anne Wells 
Florence Westbrook 

Alice F. White 

Mabel Naomi Williamson 


Honors CONFERRED. 
Best Exemplification of Emerson Physical Training Jean MacDonald 


Phi Mu Gamma Scholarship 


Proctor Scholarship 


Nellie Marrinan 
Albert Lovejoy 
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STORY TELLING. 


A course in story-telling, embodying both the theory and 
practice of the subject, will be added to the Emerson curricn- 
lum the coming year, under the able direction of Mrs. Elvie 
Burnett Willard. Lectures will be given on the purpose of 
story-telling and the ‘selection of material, as well as instruc- 
tion in the adaptation of stories and the art of telling the 
story. Each student will receive individual training in the 
interpretation and rendition of the story. Further opportuni- 
ties for practice will be provided in connection with social 
settlement activities, school and library centres. 

The course will be scheduled for Saturdays, and is arranged 
also with special thought of the needs of teachers of pub- 
lic schools, and is open to them and to other special students, 
if taken in connection with related courses in physical and 
vocal training and expression. 

There is a constantly increasing demand for that story-tell- 
ing which popularizes great literature for children, proving a 
veritable “open sesame” to their minds and hearts. George 
E. Partridge, Ph.D., writes in Story Tellers’ Magazine: 

“The story-telling situation is an artistic situation. It falls under 
the category of the beautiful, and is subject to all the general prin- 
ciples of esthetics. ‘Phus it stands in striking contrast with all for- 
mal methods of instruction and all. routine and unemotional learning. 
In such artistic situations the child is more fully present than in the 
formal school work, for he brings with him his deeper unconscious 
nature. ; 

“These racial stories (such as folk-lore, legends, fairy-tales, epics, 
myths) affect our feelings deeply simply because there is continuity 
in evolution; because the past still lives in the present; because these 
stories are the products of universal needs, and symbolize or represent 
them. The story is thus a language of the feelings; it is a means of 
communication between the past and the unconscious and undeveloped 
potentialities of the present. : 

“The story, then, is an important method in Education. It is a very 
effective and natural device for conveying the ideals and volitions of 
one generation to the mind of another, and of co-ordinating many in- 
dividuals by means of the common possession of these ideals and pur- 
poses. 

“Good story telling may be utilized in so many subjects of the curricu- 
lum for so many purposes and in so many departments of education 
within and without the school; its artistic possibilities are so great, 
the present momentum of interest is so strong and so well justified 
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by science, that we may expect to see a wide-spread use of the story 
as a method of education. We shall expect to see story-telling become 
a part of the equipment of all teachers, and the story literature of 
the world become more and more accessible and better adapted to the 
child, and it is likely that the professional story-teller will again 
flourish among us as in the days before books and schools robbed him 
of his art.” 


EMERSON COLLEGE. DRAMATIC CLUB. 

Next year the proposed Emerson College Dramatic Club will 
be organized. It is the aim of this club to create higher ar- 
tistic standards for school and college dramatic productions 
and to give added emphasis to the value of dramatic study in 
education. It is proposed that the club produce at least two 
plays at the College each year. This club will form a nucleus 
for organization for out-of-door and indoor productions of 
classic and modern plays'for lyceum, chautauqua and school 
and college entertainment. 

The Director and Executive Board will be comprised of 
Faculty members and a member from each class, but the active 
membership may include teachers and present and past stu- 
dents of the College, no one class being allowed more than ten 
representatives during a single scholastic year. “Active mem- 
bership shall be dependent upon the acceptance of applica- 
tions by the Executive Board and their acceptance will depend 
first, upon whether the maximum number of members allowed 
to the class to which the applicant belongs has already been 
elected, and, second, whether the applicant is, in the opinion 
of the Board, qualified by taste, talent and devotion to. dra- 
matic studies. | 

The constitution with the rules and regulations for the Dra- 
matic Club will be adopted at the beginning of the next college 
year, when the Club will begin active work. 


ADDITION TO THE LIBRARY. 


Again the Emerson College Library is indebted to the Zeta 
Phi Eta Sorority for a contribution of twenty-five dollars to 
the splendid collection of books devoted to the Drama which 
stands in its name. The sincere thanks of the College is here- 
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with extended to the Sorority, with deep appreciation of the 
loyalty and spirit which prompts the gift. 

The “Zeta” collection now constitutes one of the most 
valuable parts of the library, and we are very grateful for this 
latest addition. 

Walter Bradley Tripp, 
For the Inbrary Committee. 


FACULTY NOTES. 


President Henry Lawrence Southwick is making an extended 
trip through the West, which began immediately upon the 
close of Commencement Exercises. Among his numerous en- 
gagements, one of especial interest to Emerson students was 
that at the Congregational Church at Toledo, Ohio, of which 
Allan Stockdale, our former chaplain, is pastor. 


Jessie Eldridge Southwick is in southern California, fulfill- 
ing her reading engagements and delivering lectures among 
clubs and schools in and around Los Angeles and San Diego. 
She will continue her work there until August, when she will 
return East to the summer school at Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Gertrude McQuesten read “Midsummer Night’s Dream” at 
the Faelten Pianoforte School, May 16. 


Harriet Sleight will visit the San Francisco Exposition this 
summer, making the westward trip by way of the Great Lakes 
and Yellowstone Park and returning home via the Canadian 
Pacific. 


Priscilla Puffer was missed from her classes the last two 
weeks of college during her serious illness. She will pass the 
vacation months at her summer home in North Conway, N. H. 


Gertrude McQuesten, during the summer, will make an ex- 
tended trip to California to attend the Expositions at San 
Francisco and San Diego. The route will be by way of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Denver and Salt Lake City. While in Los Angeles 
Miss McQuesten will be entertained by Mrs. Marie Reed Towne 
of the class of 714. 
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Elvie Burnett Willard spends the summer at the Sargent 
Summer Camp for girls on Half Moon Lake, Peterboro, N. H., 
where she is one of the Camp Mothers. Mrs. Willard joins 
in the athletic sports of the camp and enjoys the freedom and 
recreation which this Camp of Physical Instruction provides. 


The Emerson students enjoyed listening to Miss Wilhemina 
_Keniston’s Lecture and Song Recital on Scottish Minstrelsy, 
which was given in Huntington Chambers Hall, April 15th. 
After giving a historical sketch of minstrelsy, Miss Keniston 
gave examples of old Scottish songs. Her sympathetic 
voice and vivid interpretation added a charm and greater 
value to these simple ballads. In conclusion Miss Keniston 
said: | 

“Tf through these gems of Scottish minstrelsy we are able 
to trace their four distinctive qualities, natural truthfulness, 
genuine simplicity, rough vigor mixed with tenderness, and 
their strong emotional appeal, we have then the message which 
the Minstrelsy of Scotland has given to the world. This mes- 
sage is a valuable and a significant one. For, in the natural 
truthfulness of their songs, they tell the history of Scotland 
from earliest times; by their genuine simplicity, they teach 
us a lesson in life as well as music; in their rough vigor so 
mixed with tenderness, they reveal the character of the Scotch 
people; and by their strong emotional appeal they call forth 
a response from within, which satisfies the most longing heart. 
Indeed, the Muse of Scotland is so simple in language, so fresh 
in spirit and so pure in heart that, like a fountain of glad- 
ness, the heart is refreshed as hand clasps hand, as in the days 
of Auld Lang Syne.” 
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THE HEARTH. 
When the logs are burning free, 
When the fire is full of glee; 
When each heart gives out its best, 
When the talk is full of zest: 
Light your fire and never fear, 
Life was made for love and cheer. 

—Henry VAN DYKE. 


TECHNIQUE From time to time the Emerson Course has 


OF THE been enlarged to meet the growing demands 
DRAMA. of the Art of Expression. Last year the 


course was extended from a three to a four- 
year course. This has attracted many new students, judging 
by the increased enrollment. This year the curriculum is to 
be expanded to include two supplementary courses which are 
necessitated by this widening field of the Art of Expression. 


The immediate demands for these two additions have beea 
made by the increasing interest displayed by the students in 
this year’s work. The instructors in the departments of Pan- 
tomime and Dramatic Art never before have had such grat- 
ifying results. These courses have been popularized this year 
by splendid original work which indicates a realization of 
the great value of bodily interpretation. 


Pantomime of the Sophomore-Junior class which is the open: 
ing field for bodily expression has been a demonstration field 
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of efficient work. The original pantomimes which are required 
from members of the class have been of a high order both in 
choice of theme and dramatization. 

The Dramatic Art classes have extended the scope of pre- 
scribed plays by venturing into modern realms. The zeal with 
which the students undertook the production of such plays as 
Barrie’s Rosalind, Bernard Shaw’s Caesar and Oleopatra and 
T. C. Murray’s The Birthright rendered their success inevitable 
and proves that the venture was a worthy one. 

Of equal importance is the literary side of the drama. Here- 
tofore Emerson has had demonstrations of original play writ- 
ing in the annual presentations of the “stunts” by each class. 
Old classics down to modern plays have furnished themes from 
which adaptations were made. Jn Deani Purgatorio, fash- 
ioned from The Divine Comedy, and Everystudent, adapted 
from Hverywoman show the wide field through which origin- 
ality had to wander. But this year originality has gone far 
afield and staked its claim in new territory. Latent talents 
have taken these occasions to blossom forth and the result 
has been a more vital interest in the writing of plays. 

The Canadian and Southern Clubs in their original one-act 
plays have given local color and atmosphere true to their 
respective localities. The Canadian play, The Eye of Gluskap, 
presents an original theme and also characters of distinct per- 
sonality. The Phantom Chest, by the Southern Club, pre- 
served all the traditional romance of the fragrant Southland. 
All have been unanimous in praise of these potential play- 
wrights. The student body includes others who are interested 
in this phase of the work, and therefore all are eagerly antici- 
pating the course of playwriting which is to be introduced in 
the curriculum this coming year. 

The new course will be under the instruction of Professor 
Walter Bradley Tripp, who is especially qualified to super- 
vise such work. Aside from the academic qualifications which 
Professor Tripp has had by being closely connected for years 
with the work of Professor Baker at Harvard, he has also the 
practical knowledge of actual production of plays through 
professional stage experience. 

The course in playwriting is intended primarily for third 
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and fourth year students, and will be limited to ten numbers. 
All applications for this course in 1915-16 must submit an 
original play to Professor Walter B. Tripp by August Ist 
as a test of qualification for admittance. The course will 
comprise both Theory and Practice. The Theory includes lec- 
tures on the technical requirements in the writing of a play; 
the principles of adaptation, and the relation of the Drama 
to the novel and short story. Two pieces of work will be 
required from each member of the class: an adaptation in one 
act, and a one-act original play. The members of the new 
class will be expected to produce at least one original one-act 
play in conjunction with the Dramatic Art Course. 

The course will prove of inestimable value to those who are 
inclined toward the art of play writing, for by this conjunc- 
tion with the Dramatic Art Class the author will see his work 
adequately acted and staged before an audience, and will 
therefore be able to judge of its theatric merits. By this op- 
portunity of criticism he will be enabled to round the play 
into better form. Special attention will be given to the fact 
that plays are written to be acted, not merely to be read. 

Although this course is in embryo in Emerson College, yet 
in comparison with the popular play writers’ courses which 
have been instituted in many colleges and universities, Emer- 
son students will have the great advantage of combining this 
course with Dramatic Art,—and here theory and practice will 
go hand in hand. 


Choice Perse from Henry Han Byke 
POEMS OF PITY. 


In the morning with scorn I looked out from my tower of 
dreams on the world, 

At noon I went down among men. 

When dark was the nest and the wings of the twilight were 
furled 

I went up to my tower again 

Humbly, with holier dreams, made grave by the pain of the 
world. 
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LIFE. 
Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With form and face and unreluctant soul ; 
Not hurrying to, nor turning from the goal; 
Nor mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 


To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill and down, 
O’er rough or smooth, the jowrney will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown, 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be the best. 


A HOME SONG. 
I read within a poet’s book 
A word that starred the page: 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage!’ 


Yes, that is true, and something more: 
Yowll find, where’er you roam, 

That marble floors and gilded walls 
Can never make a home. 


But every house where Love abides, 
And Friendship is a guest, 

Is surely home, and home, sweet home, 
For there the heart can rest. 


RENDEZVOUS. 


I count the friendship little worth 
Which has not many things untold, 
Great longings that no words can hold, 

And passion-secrets waiting birth. 
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Along the slender wires of speech 
Some message from the heart is sent; 
But who can tell the whole that’s meant? 
Our dearest thoughts are out of reach. 


I have not seen thee, though mine eyes 
Hold now the image of thy face; 
In vain, through form, I strive to trace 
The soul I love: that deeper lies. 


A thousand accidents control 
Our meeting here. Clasp hand in hand, 
And swear to meet me in that land 
Where friends hold converse soul to soul. 


THE TALISMAN. 
What is fortune, what is Fame? 
Futile gold and phantom name, 
Riches buried in a cave, 
Glory written on a grave. 


What is Friendship? Something deep 
That the heart can spend and keep; 
Wealth that greatens while we give, 
Praise that heartens us to live. 


Come, my friend, and let us prove 
Life’s true talisman is love! 

By this charm we shall elude 
Poverty and solitude. 


Outlook. 


AMERICA FOR ME. 


*Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of the kings,— 
But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated things. 
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So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again and there I long to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the wr; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her hair, 

And it’s sweet to dream in Venice and it’s great to study 
Rome; 

But when it comes to living, there is no place like home. 


I like the German firwoods in green battalions drilled ; 

I like the gardens of Versailles with flashing fountains filled, 
But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for a day 

In the friendly western wood-land where Nature has her way! 


I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something seems to lack: 
The Past is too much with her and the people looking back, 
But the glory of the Present is to make the Future free,— 

We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the rolling sea, 
To the blessed land of Room enough beyond the ocean bars. 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 


STAIN NOT THE SKY. 


Ye gods of battle, lords of fear, 
Who work your iron will as well 
As once ye did with sword and spear, 
With rifled gun and rending shell,— 
Masters of sea and land, forbear 
The fierce invasion of the inviolate air, 


With patient daring man hath wrought 
A hundred years for power to fly, 
And shall we make his winged thought 
A hovering horror in the sky, 
Where flocks of human eagles sail, 
Dropping their bolts of death on hill and dale? 
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Ah, no, the sunset is too pure, 

The dawn too fair, the moon too bright, 
For wings of terror to obscure 

Their beauty, and betray the night 
That keeps man, above lis wars, 
The tranquil vision of untroubled stars. 


Pass on, pass on, ye lords of fear! 
Your footsteps in the sea are red, 
And black on earth your paths appear 
With ruined homes and heaps of dead. 
Pass on, and end your transient reign, 
And leave the blue of heaven without a stain. 


The wrong ye wrought will fall to dust, 
The right ye shielded will abide; 
The world at last will learn to trust 
In law to guard, and love to guide, 
The Peace of God that answers prayer 
Will fall like dew from the inviolate air. 
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STUDENT ASSOCIATION. 


The Student Association elected the new officers, April 6th, 
at a meeting of the whole student body. 


STUDENT ASSOCIATION. 


Albert R. Lovejoy . . President 

Georgette Jette . : ; Vice-President 

Alice White . } Secretary-Treasurer 
MAGAZINE. 

Eleanor W. Jack . , Editor-in-Chief 

Nettie M. Hutchins Associate Editor 

Burton W. James ; Business Manager 


YEAR Boor. 


Mary Ella Perry . : { : Editor 
Margaret Siebel . : Assistant Editor 
Fred W. Hubbard ; Business Manager 
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aoa) Vive Ge ee 


“Heaven is not reached in a single bound, 

We buwild the ladder by which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, — 
And we mount to its summit round by round.” 


The above quotation served as the text of Mrs. Foss Lamp- 
rell Whitney’s talk to the Emerson girls at the last associa- 
tion meeting. In her appealing way Mrs. Whitney brought 
inspiration along many lines,—an inspiration caused by our 
gaining her viewpoint and realizing the truth and depth of 
what she said. 

At the last meeting of the association the new officers were 
installed. Miss George, of Boston University, presided. The 
installation remarks were most helpful, as Miss George empha- 
sized what the association means to each individual and what 
the cabinet means to the association, ending with a sincere 
hope that the new officers will carry their responsibilities in 
the noble spirited manner which has characterized the work 
of this year’s officers. 


Rhea Olen ; President 
Gertrude Welsh Vice-President 
Edna _ Fisher Secretary 
Verda Snyder ‘ Treasurer 


The Committee wishes to thank those who have aided the 
meetings with music. Room 510 has surely been a helpful 
haven on Thursday afternoons, and we hope that next year 
many more students will join and be cheered by this “Hour of 
Rest.” From this hour, each takes away some feeling toward 
those higher things which Browning speaks of when he says: 

“All, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, 
Yet swelled the man’s amount: 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped. 
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POST GRADUATE. 


These last days have been lonesome ones for Graduates. 
Each chapel hour has become more precious than its prede- 
cessor, and the little band that has been knit so closely finds 
that it is not sweet to break its bonds. Yet there is a satis- 
faction in knowing that we are passing these precious tradi- 
tions on to the coming P. G.’s. Throughout all our college 
years we have sung of the pleasures of fellowship, but we have 
never really known the full meaning of that word until as 
Graduates we have stood shoulder to shoulder in our joys and 
SOrrows, aS well as in our work and plays. 


To us has come the sad but blessed privilege of “letting for 
another fall a sympathizing tear.” Our hearts go out in lov- 
ing tenderness to our dear classmate, Marion John, in this 
deep sorrow that has come to her. She was called home to 
Newtown, Pa., by the death of her father. 


There is another well-loved face we miss along the corri- 
dors and at rehearsals, but Old Guard rejoices that Florence 
Bean is rapidly recovering from the illness which took her 
from our ranks so suddenly. 

News comes of girls who were with us at Commencement cf 
last year. Francis Simons on April 19th became Mrs. Clar- 
ence Wing. Alice Brown, who has been teaching in Wash- 
ington Irving High School, Tarrytown, N. Y., is now Mrs. 
Herbert Cannfield. Ruth Timmerman, now Mrs. Harold 
Brookman, is living in Trenton, N. J. Leah Thornton has 
become Mrs. Frank Mills. Our best wishes for much happi- 
ness to our married classmates. 


Marion Grant and Fern Stevenson are expected to return 
in the Fall to swell the ranks of the next P. G. class. Sara 
Dahl of debate fame has been taking special courses at Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Elsie Gordon and Judith Lyndon will be 
together in Chatauqua work during the summer months. 

With the Ave Atque Vale of Meta Bennett’s Commencement 
song of “our” year ’14 still echoing in our ears we, who have 
toiled and joyed together at Emerson for four wonderful 
years, sadly sing in our heart the refrain of our Commence- 
ment song, “Relentless time has torn the bonds asunder and 
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through the land the breeze is wet with tears,’ and say in 
parting from those that we have loved, ‘Good bye,” which is 
only an abbreviation for “God be With You,” one and all. 


SENIOR. 


The class feels a real loss in Rebecca Farwell’s leaving col- 
lege on account of illness before the exercises of Commence- 
ment week. We earnestly hope for her speedy recovery. 

Rebecca Farwell’s part in the Commencement pantomime 
will be taken by Gladysmae Waterhouse. 

On April 28th Elizabeth Sturdivant, Edna Fisher and Mr. 
Lovejoy presented “Rosalind,” by J. M. Barrie, and a num- 
ber of humorous readings before the Suffolk Lodge of Odd 
Fellows in Oddfellows’ Building. 

Verda Snyder addressed the Christian Endeavor Society 
of Union Church on Sunday evening, April 25th, her topic be- 
ing: “The Bible—the Supreme Book.” 

Alice Conant read “His Majesty the King” and “The White 
Lily” at a gathering at the home of Mrs. Winslow of Shirley, 
on April 11th. 

Mrs. J. E. Smith and Miss Josephine Smith of South Car- 
olina visited Jennie Smith for the Emerson Commencement. 


JUNIOR. 
The Junior Class has elected the following officers for their 
coming Senior year: 
President Jessie Goldthwait Smith 


Vice-President Florence Franzioli 
Secretary : Ruth White 
Treasurer : ‘ Alice Sigworth 


The Juniors, dressed in white gowns and black picture hats, 
ushered at the Union Church for the Baccalaureate Sermon. 
When the Juniors sang Miss Ruth White’s catchy song on 
Class Day, their yellow ties and blue bachelor-buttons showed 
the flowers and colors of the class of 16. 

Miss Mary Ella Perry gave programs of miscellaneous read- 
ings in Dorchester, Shirley and Watertown during the last 
month. 
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Mr. Allison read “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” before 
the Foxboro Fraternity. 

The members of the class have felt deeply the absence of 
their President, Percy Alexander, who was ill during the 
last few weeks of college. 

Miss Louise Vann read Thomas Jefferson’s “Sins of Omis- 
sion” and “An Easter Symbol” at a church social in oo 
Lower Falls. 

The Ladies Catholic Home play, which is to be given in 
June, is being coached by Miss Bernice Dugan, ’16. 

A number of Junior girls will remain in the city to study 
with Mrs. Whitney during May and June. 

Miss Guthrie gave a series of readings at a Five O’clock Tea 
given at the Wayside Inn, that old historic place immortalized 
by the poet Longfellow. 

Hallie McKinney, who has a position in the Expression De- 
partment in a Preparatory School in Chicago, Ill., left col- 
lege early to meet this new demand. 

The Juniors gave two evening recitals in May, the numbers 
being: 


A Dancing School Romance ; ; d Miss Lula Good 
A New England Winter : ; Miss Mary Ella Perry 
A Telephone Romance ; : Miss Margaret Aiken 
A Penrod Story : ; : . Miss Theodate Sprague 
Evelyn Hope ; : t : Miss Ruth White 
Captain January ; Miss Bernice Dugan 
A Maid of Plymouth fier : . Miss Charlotte Butler 
The Court scene from “The Merchant of Venice” Mr. Allison 
The Pettison Twins : ; 4 ‘ Miss Ruth Wood 
The Kentucky Cardinal Vite Miss Verna Ocker 


A cutting from “The Great Galeots” Miss Alice Sigworth 


SOPHOMORE. 


At the last class meeting of the year the following officers 
were elected: Dorothy Canaga, president; Molly Sayer, vice- 
president; Dorothy Hopkins, secretary; Fred Hubbard, treas- 
urer; Helen Bartell, reporter; Estelle Van Hoesen and Freda 
Walker, students’ council representatives, and Mildred South- 
wick, cheer leader. 
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Leon Clark Handy, ’18, and Laurence Smith, 717, played 
the leading male roles in “Mice and Men” given at Franklin 
Square House and Parker Memorial Hall, April 20th and 23rd. 
Mr. Smith was also stage manager. 

Caroline Walker read at the West Acton Baptist Church, 
April 8th. 

Helen Reed gave recitals before the Concord Eastern Star, 
April 14th, and the Shirley Odd Fellows and Rebekahs the 
23rd. Her feature readings were “The Little God and Dicky” 
and “The Man in the Shadow.” 


FRESHMAN. 

Helen Guild has read several times lately at Norwood, 
Mass. 

We are glad to have Virginia Vedder back with us for the 
last two weeks of school. 

Patriots Day, Barbara Wellington entertained all the Fresh- 
man Class at her summer camp at Nantasket Beach, and a 
splendid time was enjoyed by all who accepted her kind invi- 
tation. 

Golda Hutt and Marguerite Thompson were week-end guests 
of Helen Guild recently, at her home in New Hampshire. 

During Commencement week Marguerite Hyde was the guest 
of Freda Walker at Woburn, Mass. 

Several of our ambitious members are to remain in Boston 
for summer school. 

Rena Macumber is back with us again, and we hope to have 
her with us next year. 

Ruth Van Buren entertained Misses Gates, Meade, Mit- 
chell, Carter and Coates at a week-end party at her home in 
Stoneham, Mass. 

Helen Doherty will return for a few weeks before going 
home, to “Ladycliff Academy,” New York. 

Exams are over. Here’s to the new Sophomores! A happy 
vacation to all, and may we all meet again soon! 


SORORITIES. 


DELTA DELTA PHI. 
On Wednesday, April 21st, the Delta Delta Phi Sorority 
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announced to the Pan Hellenic Association the closing of its 
chapter. For some time the Sorority has felt that a college 
the size of Emerson could not support four sororities. The 
Deltas, being the smallest in size, and the first sorority formed, 
felt it their place to do this. Each active member, six in num- 
‘ber, has agreed to this, and the strong box, with the books of 
the Sorority, have been placed in the hands of Mr. Eldridge 
for future reference. The Sorority has reserved the right to 
re-open its chapter at any time the Alumnae wish to return 
and re-found it. The Delta Delta Phi was founded in the year 
1902 by ten girls of the college, with the President and his 
wife as their first honorary members. In the year 1907 the 
Phi Lambda Phi of Froebel Kindergarten School in New York, 
and the Phi Lambda Phi of Chicago Kindergarten united with 
Delta Delta Phi of Emerson in a similar organization under 
the name of Delta Delta Phi. This year that triangular or- 
ganization was dissolved, save as a social formation, thus giv- 
ing this chapter the right to close. 


ZETA PHI ETA. | 

Etta Gore has gone to Jefferson, Mass., on account of ill 
health. 

Rose Willis, °13, ’14, was in Boston for Commencement. 
Miss Willis is rapidly recovering from her illness which began 
last fall. 

Rebecca Farwell was obliged to discontinue her studies and 
go home on account of illness. 

Zeta will hold a luncheon at Hotel Hemenway, Friday, May 
7th. 

On April 18th Florence Bean was operated on for appendi- 
citis at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

Edna Spear gave an afternoon program of Southern Dia- 
lect at Turners Falls, Mass., Tuesday, April 27th. Miss Spear 
also read at Norwood Centre, Saturday, May Ist. 

We extend our heartfelt sympathy to Marion John upon the 
death of her father. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 
The Kappas were delightfully entertained Sunday, April 
25th, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Whitney in Billerica, Mass. 
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Naomi Williamson read recently for the Daughters of the 
Revolution, and at the Winter Hill Improvement Association, 
Somerville. 

Marguerite Grunwald had as her guest during Commence- 
ment week, Miss Louise Gehn of Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jette were the guests of their daughter, Geor- 
gette, for a few days of Commencement week. 

The Kappas entertained Mrs. Whitney at dinner, April 23rd. 

Madeline Tarrant and Frances Bradley entertained their 
mothers at the Chapter House, during Commencement week. 

Margaret Lamprell was a dinner guest at the Hotel, April 
29th. 

On Friday evening, May 7th, the Kappas enjoyed their an- 
nual dance at Riverside. 

Elizabeth Beattie entertained her father and mother for the 
week of Commencement. 

Mrs. McGill from Sayre, Penn., spent Commencement week 
with her daughter, Genevieve. 

Kappa extends best wishes to all Emersonians, and to the 
Faculty, for a happy vacation and a safe return to College 
in the Fall. 


PHI ALPHA TAU. 


The past year has been one of expansion in the Fraternity. 
Two new Chapters have been formed; one at Northwestern 
College at Naperville, Ill., and one at the University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kan. Early in May Prof. Tripp, who is see- 
retary of the National Council, will go to Syracuse, N. Y., to 
install a new Chapter at the Syracuse University. 

Albert Smith read very successfully at a banquet of the 
Men’s Singing Club of Beverly on the evening of April 7th 
and also at Andover on the evening of May 11th. 

The Annual Banquet of Alpha Chapter took place at the 
Boston Athletic Association May Ist at 7 p.m. Frank G. 
McKenna, ’09, was present. A very enjoyable evening was 
spent by all. E. D. Flanders, Jr., was elected President and 
Fred W. Hubbard Secretary for next year. 

Alpha Chapter has experienced a most successful year. 
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PHI MU GAMMA. 

Phi Mu Gamma extends sincere wishes for a very success- 
ful future to all in the graduating class of 1915. 

M. Esther De Wire read at the Beverly Dramatic Club the 
twenty-third of this month. 

Marie Helm read during this last week at Waltham. 

Doris Sparrell Sauer visited the Chapter House the second 
week in April. 

Dorothea Deming entertained her sisters Mabel and Ella 
Deming and brother, Dr. Clinton Deming, during Commence- 
ment week. 

The girls of Phi Mu Gamma gave a Tea at the Chapter 
House, April twenty-eighth. 

Phi Mu Gamma extends to all Emersonians wishes for a 
pleasant summer. 


THE WAY. 
Who seeks for heaven alone to save the soul, 
May keep the path, but will not reach the goal; 
While he who walks in love may wander far, 
But God will bring him where the Blessed are. 


ONE WORLD. 
The worlds in which we live at heart are one, 
The world “I am,” the fruit of “I have done” ; 
And underneath these worlds of flowers and fruit, 
The world “I love,”—the only living root. 


THE PIPES O’ PAN. 


Great Nature had a million words, 

In tongues of trees and songs of birds, 
But none to breathe the heart of man, 
Till Music filled the pipes of Pan. 


ALUMNI BANQUET. 


President Southwick, after some general remarks upon the 
spirit of the occasion, dwelt at some length upon the enrich- 
ments of the curriculum through the addition of the new work 
to be offered next year in Story Telling and in the Writing of 
Plays. These new and attractive courses are described some- 
what fully in this number of the Magazine in the Editorial 
and Faculty Departments. 

In closing, President Southwick said: ‘‘We must keep in view 
the fact that we all have a mission in this country in diffusing 
culture, beauty, ideals, influences that make for things that are 
pure and true and lovely, and of good report. We must rea- 
lize that our wealth is not in our havings but in our percep- 
tion and capacity for appreciation, and so send out from here 
ministers of glad tidings who, while they may not teach in a 
formal way, perhaps, yet their teaching shall be no less potent 
because indirect. We teach temperance in our schools by 
frightening and horrifying the youngsters with pictures of 
scarified stomachs and hob-nailed livers. But music, art, lit- 
erature, new visions of the beauty of life are subtler educators 
than those things. Good and beauty are the best antiseptics 
to fight evils and ugliness. 


It is not easy to limit the place and power for good and 
help which the work and ideals of this College affords. And 
it is for us here at the center of things to improve steadily, 
not only the scope and selection of studies and the quantity 
of the work, but to make its quality ever better. Like teach- 
er; like school. We must be fired with love and zeal for study 
and advance if we want others to catch the spark; we must 
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have a growing, stimulating, intellectual atmosphere that wiil 
give impulse, and make our own output better year by year. 
And we must remember that we teach chiefly by our exam- 
ple, and in the up-building of an institution keep in view that 
in a very real sense the teacher is the school, and that simpli- 
city, honesty, love of truth and love of goodness are the foun- 
dation and bulwark of every institution that long endures. 
We must consecrate and reconsecrate ourselves to our work if 
we hope for God’s blessing upon it. 

Yes, let us think of these things as we meet to revive old 
associations, to renew pledges of allegiance to our Alma Mater 
and to one another, as we take the grateful backward look 
and the hopeful forward look. And, fellow graduates, to do 
our work and to do it well, again we need your prayers and 
your helping hand. We call upon you in faith and confidence. 
“Come over into Macedonia and help us.” 


ALUMNI NOTES. 
EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF HARTFORD. 

Mrs. Clare Plummer Dresser entertained the E. C. O. Club 
on Saturday afternoon, March 6th. Mrs. Reid reviewed the 
College magazine and Mrs. Truman J. Spencer talked on 
“Shakespeare’s School of Expression for Women.” 

The May meeting of the E. C. O. Club was held at the home 
of Mrs. Caroline Grimley Reid. 

Miss Ruth Adams gave a splendid paper—‘The Necessity 
of Physical Training for the Well-rounded Personality,” and 
Miss Marion Colby specialized folk dancing, giving interesting 
steps from dances of different countries. 

The Emerson College Club gave a most delightful luncheon 
at the Allyn House in honor of President Southwick’s visit 
in town, the occasion being his recital of “The Cardinal Ring.” 


86, ’87. Harriet C. Sanderson, Principal of Sanderson 

School of Expression, Seattle, Washington, had the di- 
rection of a Shakespeare Recital, given the week of Shakes- 
peare’s birthday. An interesting feature was the presentation 
of two scenes from “As You Like It,” by children from eight 
to ten years of age. 
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796. Mrs. Wilfred H. Dresser, nee Clara Plummer, who was 

formerly president of the Motherhood Club of Hartford, 
Conn., was recently elected president of the Connecticut Con- 
gress of Mothers. 


702, °03. Professor Newton B. Hammond of the Utica Free 
Academy will produce “Tom Pinch’ May 13 and 14, 


°07. In the seventeenth annual contest of public speaking 

by representatives of academies and high schools in rela- 
tions with the University of Chicago, the team of two speakers 
from South Bend (Indiana) High School, under the direction 
of Prof. C. Bishop Johnson, won first place on April 16. 


707. “In honor of its first pupil, Miss Marion C. Johnson’s 

class for the deaf at the Washington school will be named 
the Melbourne Gilbert School for the Deaf, if a resolution 
passed at a meeting of parents with Miss Johnson last night 
is approved by the school board,” says a recent issue of the 
Minneapolis Journal. ‘While the parents of deaf pupils took 
steps to unite their parents’ and guardians’ association with 
the National Guardians’ Society,” the report says further, 
“the meeting was really a part of Miss Johnson’s work. For 
at her school, where stone deaf children learn to talk, to dance 
by music and to do things as nearly as possible like more for- 
tunate children, the education of the parent in the handling of 
the deaf child is, in Miss Johnson’s opinion, vital to the edu- 
cation of the child. ‘It is an unfortunate thing that as soon 
as mother and father learn that their baby is deaf they stop 
talking to it and communicate by making signs,’ Miss John- 
son told the parents. ‘It is the worst thing that can be done. 
It is hard enough for the deaf child to realize what he must— 
that the world talks.’ Miss Johnson teaches lip reading and 
speech and disapproves of the deaf and dumb method of com- 
munication by a sign language.” This is Miss Johnson’s third 
year in Minneapolis, where she has charge of the public school 
children with defective speech or who are deaf. Her work 
has been described repeatedly in the newspapers as wonder- 
fully successful. 
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07. Following is a clipping from the Port Huron (Mich.) 
Times-Herald: . 

“*Arms and the Man’ was presented at the Majestic Theatre last 
evening by the Port Huron High School senior class under the direc- 
tion of Miss Clara L. Sibilla and was pronounced a great success oy 
the large audience. The entire cast did excellent work and showed 
a true appreciation of the literary and dramatic value of the play. 
The work was subtle in such detail as responses, pantomime and voice 
inflection and was well balanced. In a word, the production was prv- 
fessional. Both the costumes and settings, as well as the direction, 
were under the direct supervision of Miss Sibilla. 

“Miss Sibilla has now been successful in two productions with the 
senior classes of the high school as a cast, and this certainly shows 
her very competent to stage drama in any form.” 


08. Blanche Hodgkins has been for the past year teacher 
of Oratory in the High School at Gouverneur, N. Y. 


709. The following press notice appeared in the Fargo (North 
Dakota) Forum: 


“An audience of 200 or more had the pleasure last evening, at the 
First Methodist church, of hearing a very finished interpretation of 
the famous play, “The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” written by 
Jerome K. Jerome. The reading of this play was given by Mrs. 
Blanehe Boyden Hutchinson, whose talent is well known here and over 
the state, and several present who were familiar with her work ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was the finest work she has ever done along 
that line. 

“The play is a specially difficult one to interpret, even on the stage 
with a full cast of actors, but Mrs. Hutchinson succeeded admirably in 
making the various characters stand out clearly, producing an atmos- 
phere of realism that made a strong appeal to her audience. Ore 
piece of especially difficult work, which she did with ease and telling 
effect, was the delineation of a grouping of seven of the characters in 
the play on the stage at one time, a good test of the reader’s fine ver- 
satility. This was the first time Mrs. Hutchinson has given a read- 
ing of this play, and it bids fair to become one of the most popular of 
her extensive repertoire.” 


709. Mary R. Slifer, instructor of the Department of Reading 

at Winona Normal, is coaching Winthrop Ames’s adapta- 
tion of “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” which will be 
given as the class play in June. 
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710. Miss Minnette M. Zuver has had charge this year of the 

Girls’ Dramatic Class at the Charlestown, Mass., Evening 
Center, and those in authority there have only words of praise 
for what she has accomplished. Miss Zuver’s work has been 
done with the girls individually and collectively, and the value 
of her methods was clearly demonstrated at a public enter- 
tainment which the girls gave in the high school in March. 
Miss Zuver has been asked to continue the work next season, 
and is planning to do so. 


"11. In an account of “The Chosen Key,”.a pageant presented 
at the Holyoke Theatre under the auspices of the Masonic 
bodies, the Holyoke Daily Transcript says: 

“Too much praise cannot be given to Miss Sheila McLane, who in 
the role of Leah proved herself an actress of genuine ability and merit. 
Miss McLane was simply splendid, and her marvelous work told with 
the audience, judging from the appreciative applause which greeted 
her at the close of some of her telling scenes. She was the simple peas- 
ant maiden when the play opened, and in the third act the fascinating 
enchantress with the lust for royal power. The scene in which she 
attempts to murder the King and ends by killing herself was intensely 
dramatic, and was splendidly acted. Miss McLane was one of the big 
hits of the pageant.” 


712. Rose Boynton, who has taught two years at Porto Rice, 
will not return next year. Miss Boynton will spend the 
summer at her home in New Prague, Minn. 


712. Grace Rosaaen has successfully completed her second 

year of teaching at Oregon Agricultural College, Corn- 
wallis, Oregon. She recently gave an evening’s reading of 
Lohengrin, which was received with highest praise. The 
Mask and Dagger Club, a dramatic club which Miss Rosaaen 
has organized in the college, recently gave four one-act plays 
under Miss Rosaaen’s direction, “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
“Lend me Five Shillings,” “Cherry Blossoms” and ‘Fennel.” 


712. A. Lillian Walker has been doing studio work and coach- 
ing plays at Kittery, Maine. 


713. Inez Bassett, who has been teaching at Ruskin College, 
Ruskin, Tennessee, recently staged “Taming of Shrew.” 
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718. Dorothy Elderdice, of Westminster, Maryland, is to 

make a three-weeks recital tour through the State of Ohio 
this month. Following this, she will take a six-weeks trip to 
the Pacific coast, starting June 18th. 


718. Miss Mabelle Clow has been acting as reader and dancer 

with a concert company filling engagements throughout 
northern New England. Miss Clow visited College during 
Commencement week. 


714. Elsie Gordon spent the month of May at the home oi 

Judith Lyndon, Washington, Ga. Beginning in June 
both Miss Gordon and Miss Lyndon will be with the Pennsyl- 
vania Chatauqua Circuit this summer, covering the states of 
Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
New York and Connecticut. Miss Gordon has just completed 
a three-weeks engagement for the same circuit. 


714. Isabelle Tobin, Lawrence, Mass., has written several 
poems for local magazines. She has been substituting as 
teacher in Andover High School, Andover, Mass. 


“As to equality and inequality, all the beauty and glory of 
life come from inequalities. If we were all Beethovens or 
Shakespeares or marvelous in any one direction, life would be 
unbearable. Who shall tell me if an Easter lily is the equal 
of a rose, or if either is equal to an oak or pine? The ques- 
tion of Equality is out of court. The one thing we need to 
do is to cultivate the finest and sweetest things in us; and 
then, whether we are one of the California big trees or the 
violet in a valley, we shall help on the beauty and glory of 
the earth.”—Roberi Collyer. 
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A PRAYER. 
God, though this life is but a wraith, 
Although we know not what we use, 
Although we grope, with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


Even in conflict let me be; 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit; 
But let me always see the dirt 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music, let 

Me thrill with spring’s first flutes and drums: 
But never let me dare forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and things half done 
Keep me, though all the world deride, 
And when at last the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
—Louis UNTERMEYER, © 


THE HOUSE OF THE TREES. 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood, 

Wash me clean of dust and din, 
Clothe me in your mood. 


Take me from the noisy light 
To the sunless peace, 

Where at mid-day standeth Night 
Signing Toil’s release. 
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All your dusky twilight stores 
To my senses give; 

Take me in and lock the doors, 
Show me how to live. 


Lift your leafy roof for me, 
Part your yielding walls: 

Let me wander lingeringly 
Through your scented halls. 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood; 
Take me—make me next of kin 
To your leafy brood. 
The Gypsy Trail. —ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


Persons with no apparent talent often look on the talented 
as fortunate folk who, by some favor of the gods, live easily 
and charmingly—drifting down a sunlit and flower-bordered 
stream. They are unaware of all that it costs in self-sacri- 
fice, in resistance to temptations from within and without, 
and in hard and persistent labor, to bring a talent to anything 
approaching maturity. It is not possible to secure statistics 
on dead talents; but if it were, it would be found that some 
90 per cent. perish. This is because of the lack of character 
in those who possess them. Talent calls for iron purpose: it 
is not a self-perfecting thing. An almost grim obstinacy is 
required from the outset if it is to be cultivated—urged on 
from flower to fruit, from ripening to harvest. Parents, 
friends, the conventions—even reason itself—may be its nat- 
ural foes. He-—or she—who can save a talent alive, yet pay 
all the debts of affection, must be possessed not only of a clear 
and creative mind, but of a brave, abounding, and magnanim- 
ous spirit as well—a spirit austere beneath its gentleness. 
Character, and character alone, can save a talent to the end.— 
Collier’s. 
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ih YOUR COUNTRY’S CALL. 
i By an Australian Mother, 


That prize you wrung from life, with pain and tears, 
! Mother, your country claims. It is not yours. 
i; Be silent. Yes, I know you bartered health, 
i All maiden’s vanity, all woman’s wealth, 
Wove in one strand each asset you have won, 
Laid at the feet of God, and bought—your Son, 
Deeming yourself made rich. To build him fair, 
Then toiled and anguished, selfless in his care, 
yk Joyed in your sacrifice, that he might grow. 
| That thing of pride, your son. Now he must go. 
With all those hopes, that help to make his worth, 
Crowned with your highest self, he must go forth. 
Where? Why? Don’t think. Just smother up the pain. 
Give him up quickly, for his country’s gain. 
Give, give those strong young limbs, those merry smiles, 
That voice that thrills you, all those tender wiles 
With which he wins you, and delights you so. 
Tradition calls him, and his country’s wo. 
Give him up proudly. You have done your share. 
There may be recompense—somewhere. 
A Independent. 


LVENVOL. 
Have little care that Life is brief, 
And less that Art is long; 
Success is in the silences, 
Though Fame is in the song. 


Fate used me meanly, but I looked at her and laughed, 
That none might know how bitter was the cup I quaffed. 
Along came Joy, paused near where I sat, 

And said, “I came to see what you were laughing at.” 
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